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HOW CAN ENGLAND BE PREPARED FOR 
DEFENCE AGAINST POSSIBLE ATTACK? 


Tr will seem strange to many persons that one whose main 
interests are necessarily of a non-military character should 
concern himself about the military preparedness of the nation ; 
still more, that he should have the boldness to give public 
expression to his thoughts. But the fact that a man is officially 
identified with the cause of peace, and has endeavoured to lose 
no opportunity of promoting those relations of international 
harmony upon which it depends, may give point and efficacy 
to suggestions which would receive less attention were they to 
be made by the avowed advocates of universal military training. 
This must be my excuse for touching upon matters which are 
in many respects outside my natural province; and for giving 
utterance to proposals which, in one shape or another, have 
been made many times before. At the same time it is only 
right to add that I am but expanding thoughts which I expressed 
some years ago in a leaflet, written for the ‘ Duty and Discip- 
line’ series, on the Paramount Need of Training in Youth. 
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No one who loves his country and reflects upon its actual 
military condition can feel satisfied about the future. There 
are stern realities to be faced, which no love of peace or belief 
in the peace-loving qualities of our neighbours can destroy, or 
reduce to mere phantoms of the imagination. 

We have heard much of peace conferences, of Hague 
tribunals, of exchanges of international courtesies. And in spite 
of all, wars have not ceased and nations continue to look sus- 
Ppiciously at one another. In every continental country armies, 
far from being disbanded, are being constantly increased and 
rendered more efficient. And it is the opinion of all that formal 
declaration of war will in future be sudden and swiftly followed 
by prompt action, and the unprepared will be in very sorry 
plight. 

Are we in England prepared at the present moment to with- 
stand successfully a sudden onslaught? ‘There must be very 
few indeed who would answer this question with an unhesitating 
affirmation. Our actual army is very small in comparison with 
the forces of fully-trained men that might be brought against it, 
while it has to defend not England only, but a vast Empire 
extremely vulnerable at many distant points. And behind that 
army there is no reserve of strength in any way to be compared 
with the power that could be concentrated against it. While 
other nations have been compelled to train their whole manhood 
in arms, we have been content with a standard of preparedness 
which bears no relation whatever to the vast changes which have 
taken place abroad. There one solution of the problem, and one 
oaly, has seemed possible—namely, conscription. The whole 
nation must bear the burden, corporately and individually, and 
every one who is physically capable must render himself fit to 
fight in defence of his native land. While it is admitted that 
such universal military service has, in addition to its main 
object, certain very real collateral advantages, none deny that it 
also entails disadvantages of a most serious character. But there 
can be no choice about the matter. The adoption of such com- 
pulsory service is a vital necessity even for the maintenance of 
peace. In view, then, of our almost universally admitted 
unpreparedness, and of the policy which, in strong contrast to 
ourselves, has made other great nations well prepared, must we 
conclude that, in following their example, we are to find the 
remedy that we seek? Is conscription a necessity for England? 
The main collateral advantages of the continental system are 
said to be the ensuring to the young men of the nation a training 
conducive both to bodily health and, above all, to habits of 
discipline; and the welding together of a people composed of 
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many heterogeneous cities and provinces into one race by the 
intermingling of all, both town and country dwellers, in an army 
representative of every section of the population. The former 
object may surely be attained by other less drastic means, while 
the divisions and the distinctions still existing between the 
boroughs and shires of our small country are now, thanks to 
present-day facilities of intercourse and inter-communication, 
so slight that no conscription is needed to make North and South, 
East and West, absolutely homogeneous. We are left then to see 
whether universal compulsory military service which will not 
bring with it subsidiary advantages that are often cited in its 
favour abroad, may not, after all, be a painful burden which we 
must carry for its own sake as our only means of national protec- 
tion against hostile attack. Apart from the unassailable truth 
that. no Government will venture to propose, and that the people 
of England will never consent to accept, conscription, until an 
enemy has us by the throat—and then it may be too late—I 
think that it may be maintained, with something approaching 
certainty, that both our history and our character point to another 
source of defence better adapted to our needs, and more likely 
to be accepted by our people. That source I find mainly in 
the free-will choice of the great majority, to be supplemented, 
subsidiarily, by the enforced assistance of the few to whom love 
of country and its consequent loyal service are at present words 
that have no meaning. 

An Englishman, for the most part, though he readily submits 
to and reverences authority—only claiming the liberty to grumble 
at it—likes to have the opportunity of performing of his own 
accord the duty which, if unfulfilled, he will regard as quite 
justly enforced upon him. He resents a law which suggests that 
he must necessarily be a ‘slacker or a shirker,’ while he will 
applaud the enforcement of such a law on those who actually 
‘slack or shirk.’ Cannot this principle be applied to the subject 
which we are considering? Could not opportunity be given to 
all to fit themselves of their own accord, as part of their normal 
education, to be ready to take effective part in the defence of 
their country ; while there would be held in reserve for those 
who wilfully neglect the voluntary opportunity the certainty of 
compulsory service, when the limit of that earlier opportunity 
had been reached? Might it not be enacted that every male 
member of the community should, by the time that he is twenty- 
one, if he be physically fit, have rendered himself efficient in 
certain departments of military training? If by that age he has 
failed to take the means to make himself thus efficient, neither 
he nor any one else would have legitimate ground for complaint 
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‘ were he then compelled to go to barracks until such time as, by 
compulsion, he had been raised to at least the same standard of 
efficiency as his more patriotic and foreseeing fellows. 

To arrive in this way at the result thus foreshadowed— 
namely, the training of the whole manhood of the nation to be 
of real service in the defence of their country—changes would be 
needed in the methods of education at present in use, or, rather, 
in the apportionment of time in our schools. But these changes 
would not be of a very drastic character. They would mean for 
the most part the substitution of one form of physical exercise 
for another. 

It is clear that entirely distinct provision would have to be 
made for the two great sections of English boys into which the 
youth of the country may be roughly divided—those whose 
education carries them on to a university, and those whose school- 
ing ends at sixteen or at an earlier age. It is, plainly, quite 
beyond my competence to determine the nature or the duration 
of the training to be imparted ; but it is evident that once such 
training became a necessary part of a lad’s education, every 
public school and every university would speedily make adequate 
provision for it; and considering the many hours already wisely 
given to games and sports of every kind—in most such. schools 
of a compulsory character—the necessary military formation 
would easily find its appointed place. The case of those who 
leave elementary schools at thirteen, or secondary schools at 
sixteen or thereabouts, would have to be met in a different way, 
and here the direct action of the State would be required in order 
to provide the necessary training. But opportunities freely 
given, at Government cost, in evening classes or on half-holiday 
afternoons, if used even for only part of the period between 
sixteen and twenty-one, ought to suffice to enable those who will 
avail themselves of these facilities to arrive at the standard of 
efficiency which, in the hypothesis that we are considering, the 
law will require of them when they come of age. There would 
then remain only the residue—year by year, we trust, gradually 
diminishing—of those who by their own default have done 
nothing for their country, the idlers, the slackers, the corner- 
boys, the hooligans. The compulsion of the law would now 
descend upon them, and, for as many months or years as might 
be needed, train them under strict military discipline to the 
same efficiency which all other young men of their age had 
already, voluntarily, gained for themselves. 

And thus by a happy combination of the voluntary effort, 
which is at the root of all that is best among us, with the slight 
element of compulsion to which alone certain natures will yield, 
the whole manhood of the country might be gradually raised to 
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a position in which it could render real and solid service if at 
any time peace should be disturbed. And there must be very 
few who will not admit that the gain to the nation in other ways 
of serious training of this kind would be beyond all power of 
estimation. 

It is clear that the suggestions thus gketched will be met 
by two objections of a mutually destructive character. Some 
will urge that they are entirely inadequate, and that in no such 
fashion will it be possible to render ourselves really able to resist 
attack. They will make striking comparisons between the strong 
battalions, made efficient in the fullest sense by two or three 
years of the strictest military discipline, who may suddenly 
descend upon us, and the crowds of amateur soldiers with spas- 
modic incomplete formation who alone will be available to stand 
against them. Those who argue thus, argue too much, for if 
they are logical, they must declare that conscription is the only 
remedy, while they must perforce admit that that remedy is, at 
this moment, outside the range of the consideration of practical 
men. The plan proposed is the utmost that public opinion is pre- 
pared to tolerate. Would it not be well to see if that ‘ utmost’ 
may not prove to be enough? 

On the other side will be the outcry of those who will find 
in my proposals an ardent ‘ militarism,’ and who will, doubtless, 
hold up their hands in horror at their advocacy by a Christian 
Bishop. I confess that I do not know in what sense we are to 
understand this much used and often misused term. If by 
militarism is meant the love of fighting for fighting’s sake, or the 
desire of war because war is in its own nature to be desired, or 
an aggressive lust after the goods of other nations, then am I 
the first to condemn it, and the most eager that our country 
should be for ever preserved from such an unrighteous taint. 
But if it means that, in the face of the vast armies that may one 
day encounter us, we feel our unpreparedness ; and realise that 
it is only the strong man armed who, at the present day, can 
hope to build his house in peace; and resolve by preparation to 
make sure of that peace, then must both word and thing be 
blessed, for it is the condition of security. The idea of aggres- 
sion on other nations is not, I am convinced, in the mind or 
purpose of Englishmen to-day. But they do desire, and most 
rightly, to hand on untouched to those that shall come after 
them, their native land and all the other nations that together 
form the Empire of our King. 

There are, I am convinced, thousands and thousands of 
hearts, at home and beyond the seas, ready to give willing 
answer to the appeal that may be made to them. The success of 
lads’ brigades, of cadet corps, of officers’ training corps, and, 
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above all, of the Boy Scouts, shows that the living raw material 
of national defence is ready to the country’s call. It is the leaders 
alone that are still lacking. There are youthful energies without 
number waiting to be led and trained. If only this question can 
be lifted far above the paralysing atmosphere of the politics of 
party and made a jruly national and imperial care, voluntary 
effort prudently directed, and reinforced by the compulsion which 
weaker or less generous souls may need, will go far to removing 
from our country the haunting fear of unpreparedness which 
most feel and some few openly acknowledge. 


FRANCIS CARDINAL BouRNE, 
February 1913. 


_ Nore.—This contribution was received from His Eminence immediately after 
the March number had been printed. It would otherwise have appeared with 
the three articles on ‘ National Safety’ in that issue of the Review.—Eprror, 
Nineteenth Century and After. 
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‘THE PROMISED LAND’ 


THE decrease, long continued and unchecked, of our rural popu- 
lation, and the dependence for necessary food-supply upon the 
ability, in these days of strenuous naval rivalry, of our warships 
to secure its safe access to our ports against the molestation of 
an enemy, are necessarily matters of deep concern to the State 
and anxious interest to thoughtful men. 

There is no lack of literature upon English agriculture, but 
it consists either of profound and lengthy disquisitions upon the 
various economic systems, with much statistical research, or the 
propagandist writings of the advocates of land nationalisation or— 
the alternative policy—peasant proprietary. It will be my task, 
within the compass of a Review article, to set forth the present 
condition and effects of our agricultural system and to consider 
and criticise the various methods for its amendment. 

Public interest in land reform has been quickened by recent 
fiscal legislation affecting or threatening to affect agricultural 
property, and by the sensational pronouncements of prominent 
politicians, notably those of Mr. Lloyd George, who has repeated 
in picturesque language much of the oft-told tale of lands dedi- 
cated to the sport of the few rather than to the livelihood of 
the many, of feudal tyranny over an oppressed tenantry, of the 
woeful lot of the ill-housed and ill-fed peasantry, and has given 
somewhat vague assurances of prospective legislation which seem 
to convey more of menace to the landowner than of hope to the 
agricultural labourer. 

There is much inaccuracy in this highly coloured picture; 
feudalism, save in the technical formulae of lawyers, a few 
quaint and insignificant survivals of obsolete tenures, and the 
law of primogeniture, which, with free testamentary disposition, 
has become unimportant in its effects, is extinct. The custom 
of family settlement—sometimes called entail—since 1882 has 
ceased to involve the evils which previously pertained to it, for 
the tenant for life can now sell or lease and, by another statute, 
can raise money on the estate to carry out improvements; the 
landowner is not—if for no other reason than that both by 
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legislation and economic conditions he cannot be—a tyrant; the 
farmer is not oppressed, but generally as between himself and 
his landlord is rather at an advantage ; the agricultural labourer’s 
lot is indeed bad, but, as I shall show later on, is not, to say the 
least, worse than that of his brethren in the towns. 

I shall, in the first place, endeavour to give a brief description 
of the rural economy of England, which with minor limitations 
may be taken to be that of Wales and, excluding the Highlands, 
Scotland, in relation to the landowner, the farmer, and, finally, 
the agricultural labourer. 

It should at the outset be stated that a much more extended 
area of cultivated land could be obtained by the application of 
capital and labour—a not unimportant fact to bear in mind, 
having regard to the magnitude of the foreign food-supply. The 
total area of England and Wales is 37,143,661 acres, of which 
only 27,174,690 are under cultivation; and, although autho- 
rities differ in their estimates, it is generally conceded that 
considerably more than half of the residue could profitably be 
brought into cultivation. The non-cultivation of this large area, 
@ considerable portion of which consists of rough grazing and 
woodland (and the cost of reclaiming woodland is enormous), 
is to some extent due to the claims of sport, but in the main 
may be attributed to apathy or want of means on the part of its 
owners. 

Between one-half and two-thirds of rural England consists of 
properties ranging from 1000 acres to 10,000, and even 20,000 
and more acres in extent, but the very great majority of the 
larger properties are from 1000 to 2500 acres; their average rent, 
marked, indeed, by great differences arising from locality, quality 
of the soil and other circumstances, is about twenty to twenty- 
five shillings an acre gross. From this gross rental must be 
deducted tithe and tax, cost of upkeep of farm premises and 
labourers’ cottages, draining, fencing, and the maintenance of 
occupation roads, for which the owner has to supply materials, 
and in some cases labour and materials, and the permanent 
expenses attaching to the management of an estate. A further 
deduction from the gross rentals has to be made to meet the 
unavoidable abatements or remissions of rent resulting from 
bad seasons or other causes; these various deductions on an 
average absorb at least one-third of the gross rental. 

If, therefore, we take as an illustration the typical estate of 
2000 acres, and assume that 1800 acres be farmed at 1l. 5s. an 
acre, there results a net rental of about 1400]. per annum avail- 
able for the maintenance of his house and grounds and the due 
discharge of those functions which still pertain to the status of 
@ country gentleman. 
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So far, I have only dealt with the absolutely necessary expen- 
diture of the landowner on his estate, but even on a property of 
only 2000 acres there is large scope for improvements. It is 
obvious that from his net income of 14001. he has little or no 
surplus for expenditure upon building a better type of cottages 
for farm labourers or otherwise improving his property ; on the 
contrary, he is often in embarrassed circumstances and is im- 
pelled to let his mansion-house and ‘live quietly’ elsewhere, or 
avail himself of Lord Cairns’ Act and sell the estate, for he has 
already had to pay heavy death-duties, absorbing one or more 
years’ rent. He must, if insurance be practicable, insure against 
the duties on his own demise; his income is already burthened 
with charges to provide for his father’s widow or other members 
of the family, and natural affection prompts him to save some- 
thing for the support of his younger children. 

I have, I am afraid, drawn a gloomy picture of the financial 
condition of owners of agricultural land of about 2000 acres in 
extent ; these owners constitute, as I have already stated, the 
large majority of rural landowners, who let out their land to 
farm, and, gloomy though it may be, it is, I believe, a faithful 
picture of the general condition of this class. There are, of 
course, a very considerable number in affluent circumstances, 
and therefore able to do full justice by their tenants and the 
land, but these draw their surplus income from extraneous 
sources, and not from the rental of 2000 acres of agricultural 
land. 

The case of the large landowners, or, as they are often 
termed, territorial proprietors, is different. They do not form 
@ very numerous class, but in many counties possess a consider- 
able portion of the whole area. Thus, in Suffolk, with an area 
of 920,000 acres, there were, according to the New Domesday 
Book—and its statistics have probably undergone little variation 
since its issue—130 persons recorded as owners of over 1000 acres, 
nineteen of 5000 acres and over, and seven of 10,000 acres and 
over. Obviously the necessary expenditure by a large landowner 
on his property does not absorb in proportion to his acreage so 
large a portion of his gross rental, and thus, from his net rent, 
he is able to spend considerably more on the effective upkeep 
of his farms, the comfort of the labourers, and the general im- 
provement of his estate, than the ordinary country gentleman. 

However much we may be impressed by the evils associated 
with the present agricultural system, there is. no ground for 
assigning blame to the general body of landowners. The land- 
owner of to-day possesses very much the same measure of 
prudence as other classes of society; prudence enjoins that he 
shall be a careful steward of his property, and to be a careful 
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steward he must be a just landlord. Moreover, even in this 
utilitarian age, there still survives between the typical squire 
and his tenantry that kindly patriarchal relationship which hag 
almost wholly disappeared in industrial life between employers 
and employed. I will not attempt to discuss whether the purely 
economic relationship between the squire and his tenantry would . 
tend to their mutual advantage, but sentiment has played a large 
part in the relation between an English landlord and his tenants, 
and it is not easy to accommodate sentiment to reason, for 
“quand l’homme commence & raisonner il cesse de sentir.’ 
Recently, however, in much increased numbers, owing to the 
abnormal sales of landed property, a new type of landowner has 
invaded our counties—the men who have accumulated wealth in 
coal, iron or cotton, or on the Stock Exchange. They form, 
as a rule, a very undesirable type of landowner, for they have 
little or no knowledge of agriculture, and for the most part 
acquire country properties with a view to the promotion of their 
social status; their wealth enables them to regard as a super- 
fluity the rentals of their estates ; and the mansion-house ceases 
to be the home of a country gentleman, and is transformed into 
@ pleasure-house for costly and ostentatious entertainment. The 
management of the estate is left to the discretion of an agent, 
often chosen from commercial life, who applies the canons of 
the strictest political economy to his business relations with the 
tenants, and the result is that on many estates the good relations 
between landlord and tenant have been destroyed, to the infinite 
detriment of agricultural conditions. 

My consideration of the position of the landowner has led 
me to the conclusion that, while there is a small nercentage of 
landlords who, through ineptitude or negligence, may be termed 
bad, and a more considerable percentage who, throug: straitened 
means, are unable properly to develop the resources of their 
property, yet the great majority have a full sense of their respon- 
sibilities to their tenants and discharge them to the best of their 
ability. And if, be it observed, our present system of agricul- 
ture—i.e. landlord and tenant—is to be maintained, it is not 
easy to discover what further powers can be conferred or obliga- 
tions imposed upon landowners which would tend to an increase 
of agricultural prosperity. It is a grave error to suppose that 
the abolition of the law of primogeniture or the custom of strict 
settlement would of itself make any material change in the 
economy of our agricultural system ; the embarrassed landowner, 
if enioying a fee simple, would more easily raise money for any 
purpose and leave his estate to his successor overwhelmed with 
mortgages. Now, despite primogeniture and settlement, he may 
sell the property so long as he preserves for his heir the capital 
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sums ; if he wish to improve his estate by buildings or by drainage 
he can borrow money on the security of the estate with State 
assistance ; he can lease surface or minerals for a period beyond his 
life—in a word, for all practical purposes he serves the interests 
of his property with as much facility and effect as if he were the 
owner in fee. Much, indeed, might be said in favour of the 
abolition of primogeniture if, as under the Code Napoléon in 
France, it were accompanied by the legal obligation of division 
among his descendants, but so long as the power of testamentary 
disposition remains unaffected the law which abolished primo- 
geniture ‘would remain a dead-letter on the Statute Book. 

One or two general observations on the recent history of agri- 
culture in this country are essential to a due appreciation of the 
economic position of the landowner and the farmer. Agriculture 
over a comparatively brief period has passed through remarkable 
vicissitudes ; the transition in the eighteenth century from small 
farming to large farming was coincident with a rapid rise in 
rent and profits. At a later stage this increase became more 
marked, and from 1850 to 1875 rents rose on the average 25 per 
cent. Then to a serious extent we were faced with foreign com- 
petition ; profits fell rapidly and rents slowly. Then came the 
disastrous years of 1875-79—a succession of unprecedentedly bad 
harvests, dire disease among sheep and cattle. The effects of 
these causes upon agriculture were that the fall in agricultural 
values between 1879 and 1894, according to the return under 
Schedule A of the income tax, was 23.4 per cent. ; between 1874 
and 1891 the fall in the price of wheat was 60 per cent.; and 
whereas in 1875 there were in Great Britain no less than 
4,000,000 acres under wheat, in 1911 there were less than 
2,000,000. 

In the brief examination I propose to make of the position 
of the tenant farmer, I am bound to take notice of an economic 
heresy frequently propounded by land reformers—namely, that 
reduction of rent would cheapen agricultural produce. Asa matter 
of fact, it can play no such part; price can only be fixed by the 
cost of producing that part of the supply which is produced at 
the greatest disadvantage, and it is equally evident that reduction 
of rent would not result in the farmer paying a large wage to 
labour. By disencumbering our argument of this specious fallacy 
in considering the relations of landlord and tenant our task will 
be comparatively simple. 

The late Professor Caird, one of the most eminent modern 
writers on agriculture, described the tenant farmer as ‘the 
instrument by which the owner of the land at the least risk, 
labour, and cost to himself turns his land to account.” While 
accepting the definition as accurate, I should point out that 
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between the English landlord and tenant there exists a quagi- 
partnership ; on the one part, the tenant agrees to pay the rent 
and keep the land in condition ; on the other, the landlord agrees 
to provide and maintain the farm-steading and labourers’ 
cottages, and, by express agreement, the custom of the district 
or statutory obligation, to compensate the tenant on the deter- 
minztion of his tenancy for unexhausted improvements. There is 
also a tacit and not legally binding understanding that in case of 
bad harvest or disease among the stock there shall be partial 
remission of rent. 

Much has been said as to the burthen of local taxation upon 
agricultural land ; it is an undoubted grievance. At the time of 
the Richmond Commission local taxation was said to average 
from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. an acre, and since that date it has, despite 
some statutory relief, materially increased. But local taxation is 
not so much a grievance upon the farmer as upon agriculture; 
the farmer on entering into his agreement of tenancy negotiates 
on the basis that he ought to secure about 10 per cent. return on 
his capital (a very reasonable figure having regard to the vicissi- 
tudes of farming) ; he takes into account all outgoings, including 
rates and taxes, and then strikes his bargain. There is an old 
Suffolk couplet—not very musical : 


The lower the rates, the higher the rents ; 
The higher the rates, the lower the rents. 


It is noteworthy that there was little or no complaint on the 
part of the farmers who gave evidence before the Richmond 
Commission about the fixing or raising of rents, but several 
complained of indisposition on the part of landlords to reduce 
them after they had been fixed. 

When the fall in agricultural prices owing to foreign competi- 
tion was in progress, farmers suffered severely, and many had 
just reason to complain of their landlords’ obduracy against 
reducing rents; but in the corn-growing districts no reduction 
of rent could serve the farmers, and when the bad seasons of 
1875-79 set in calamity befell them throughout the country. 

Since that gloomy period, despite the enhanced power of 
foreign competition, English agriculture has slowly made re- 
covery, and at the present time, with low rents (for what the 
late Professor Thorold Rogers said of rents before the bad time 
may with equal truth be said now—that farmers do not, as & 
rule, pay the full occupation value of their land, and it is easier 
to reduce rents than to raise them), the position of the tenant 
farmer is fairly prosperous. He is not, indeed, as prosperous a8 
he was in the halcyon days before 1875, when too many farmers 
subordinated the duties of a farmer to the pleasures of a sports- 
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man, while their wives and daughters deserted the dairy for the 
drawing-room, or, to quote Mr. Arch’s words before the Rich- 
mond Commission : ‘ The farmers’ daughters like needlework and 
playing the piano and painting, and those light entertainments.’ 

At the present time farmers have no serious grievances 
against their landlords ; bad landlords, by legislative enactment, 
have been turned into good landlords ; the farmer has secured by 
statute full compensation for unexhausted improvements, and 
the value of the improvement to the incoming tenant is the basis 
of compensation ; statutory freedom of cropping has relieved him . 
from the burthen of restrictive covenants; he can kill ground 
game and coneys, and can secure compensation for mischief 
done by other game, and, in default of agreement to the contrary, 
he is entitled to twelve months’ notice. 

The general system of agricultural holding in this country is 
by a yearly tenancy. There is no question that farmers prefer 
this form of tenancy to leases; in their judgment the mobility 
of their capital counterbalances the risk of disturbance, and they 
are probably right. 

Again, there is no desire on the part of English farmers that 
rents should be judicially fixed. Many years ago ‘ The Scottish 
Farmers’ Alliance’ took a different view; but, as far as I can 
judge, the Scotch farmers are now in favour of freedom of con- 
tract, and, inasmuch as rents are now low, judicial fixing would 
probably tend to their increase rather than their reduction. 

As is well known, an abnormal number of farms are now 
being offered for sale. There are various causes assigned to 
account for this, but the main cause undoubtedly is apprehension 
on the part of landowners that Mr. Lloyd George’s minatory 
language to landowners forebodes legislation inimical to their 
interests. These sales have exercised a very disturbing influence 
upon farmers, and for the following reason : When a landowner 
contemplates the sale of his property he usually gives a twelve- 
month’s notice to his tenants to meet the contingency of the 
purchaser desiring vacant possession, and when he sells he fre- 
quently gives his tenants the option of purchasing their holdings. 
Quitting his farm is generally a very serious matter to the 
farmer; he is attached to his homestead, he has a good trade 
connexion which he cannot carry with him to a new locality, he 
has faithful and competent servants, he understands his farm, 
it might take him a long time to acquire adequate knowledge 
and put to its best use a new farm, and he often might incur 
great difficulty in finding one which would be suitable. He is 
in a quandary ; he does not know if the purchaser at the auction 
of the estate will continue his tenancy; if he has received—as 
is usual—a Michaelmas notice to quit, and the auction, as is 
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customary, takes place in the following June, if he await the 
will of the new purchaser and he cannot effect a new tenancy, 
he has only a matter of three months to remove his goods and 
chattels and secure a new farm. If he decide to purchase his 
holding—and. there is often great temptation to do so—his 
capital is probably inadequate, he will have to borrow on mort- 
gage, and the interest on his mortgage will probably exceed the 
rent he has been paying. This question of disturbance on 
sale was the subject of inquiry by a Departmental Committee in 
1912, which found that the cases of disturbance were inconsider- 
able, but recommended that the period of notice in case of sale 
should be extended to two years. It seems that a two years’ 
notice might very well be applicable to all cases in agricultural 
tenancies, to the benefit of the farmer and not to the detriment 
of the landlord. 

The pathetic figure of the agricultural labourer has been 
pictured to us again and again in poetry and in prose as the 
object of our indignation and pity; ill-clad, ill-housed, ill-fed, 
he drags out a miserable existence of toil, unrelieved by a single 
ray of hope, and, overcome by a premature old age, he seeks 
refuge in the poorhouse, his antechamber to another world. 

The picture may be slightly overcoloured, but in its general 
rendering it is true. Yet, on the whole, the condition of the 
farm labourer may be compared favourably with that of the 
urban labourer; his weekly earnings, which must be distin- 
guished from cash payments, average from over ll. a week in 
Scotland and the North of England to 15s. or 16s. in the 
southern counties, for there are opportunities at hay and corn 
harvest and by piece-work of a considerable addition ; his cottage 
rent averages something between 1s. and 1s. 6d. a week '—by no 
means the economic rent of the majority of labourers’ cottages; 
and he usually has a cottage-garden, an allotment, or, at the 
worst, a potato-plot. The urban labourer, on the other hand, 
receives a cash payment, and nothing beyond, of from 5d. to 6d. 
an hour, and his hours of work average about fifty per week; 
but his work is not continuous throughout the year, and his rent, 
varying in different localities, is not less than 100, and often 
200 or more, per cent. above the average of his rural brethren, 
while owing to the distance of his place of employment from 
that of his habitation, further exaetion from his scanty wage is 
incurred for tram, omnibus, or train. 

There is little indeed in the agricultural labourer’s life to 
satisfy the gregarious instincts of mankind. After his long, and 
usually solitary, day’s toil he returns to his cottage for much- 


1 See Mr. Wilson Fox’s ‘Report on Wages and Earnings of Agricultural 
Labourers ’ [Cd, 346], 1900, 
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needed repose. His cottage possesses few amenities, and almost 
his sole possible diversion during the long winter evenings is the 
roadside alehouse, where he finds the only opportunity for inter- 
course with his fellow-men. But perhaps the worst feature in the 
farm labourer’s career is that there is little or no scope for the 
improvement of his position. 

On the other hand, there has of recent years been some 
considerable amelioration in the condition of the agricultural 
labourer ; the depopulation of the rural districts, due to economic 
change in our system of farming, to the substitution of machinery 
for manual labour, and, finally, to the distaste of the younger 
men for the present conditions of rural life, has led to a positive 
scarcity of labour in many agricultural districts, and a conse- 
quent increase, despite the absence of combination, in its 
remuneration. Again, he is better housed and better educated, 
allotments have increased in number, landowners and farmers 
have awakened to a higher sense of responsibility for their de- 
pendents, and, finally, old-age pensions enable the old people to 
spend their declining years with their grown-up children rather 
than in the poorhouse. 

The question of labourers’ cottages is one of some complexity. 
To a very large extent the cottages of farm hands are regarded 
as part of the plant attached to the farm, and the number of 
cottages erected on a farm is adjusted to the number of per- 
manent labourers employed. Moreover, the labourer does not pay 
the economic rent. A pair of cottages will on the average cost 
from 3501. to 4001. ; and, after payment of annual maintenance, 
the landowner does not get 1 per cent. on his capital outlay. True 
it is that many cottages are insanitary, and not a few unfit for 
human dwellings; and though the Legislature has conferred 
ample powers on sanitary authorities, they fail to exercise those 
powers, sometimes through negligence, more often because, if 
they put their powers in force and close the cottages, there is no 
immediate alternative dwelling for the labourer. 

Again, there is another grievance connected with the tenure 
of cottages : the cottage and the employment go together, and 
if the farmer dismiss his labourer, or the labourer of his own will 
leave the farmer’s service, he has to quit his cottage as well as 
his situation. This is a very real grievance, and yet there may 
not be, in districts remote from any considerable village, another 
available cottage within a mile or more; and if the farmer lose 
his stockman, and he still remain in occupation of the cottage, 
there is no cottage available for his successor. This is the com- 
plication, and there is no ready way out of it. The nearest 
approach seems to lie in the practice of some landowners to keep 
the cottages in their own hands, and if they find on inquiry that 
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the farmer has unjustly dismissed his labourer, not to allow his 
dismissal to operate as a forfeiture of his cottage ; but this is not 
altogether a satisfactory solution. 

Allotments have long played a helpful part in the life of the 
agricultural labourer. As far back as 1819 the Legislature em- 
powered local authorities to apply parish land ‘> the purpose of 
providing allotments, and by a statute of 1831 Crown lands 
could be devoted to the same purpose; various Enclosure Acts 
established ‘fuel’ allotments and field-gardens, and in 1907 
Parliament passed 3 comprehensive measure for enabling both 
rural and urban workpeople to obtain allotments. By that 
statute County Councils, municipalities, and Urban District 
Councils may acquire land by agreement or compulsion for that 
purpose ; power is also given to parish councils to obtain land by 
agreement, and if they fail by agreement they may invoke the 
aid of their county councils. These various bodies have, on the 
whole, performed their task well; though by far the greater 
number of allotments are the outcome of private arrangements 
between landowners, farmers, and labourers. 

The most useful size for an allotment has been the subject of 
much discussion, but the balance of well-informed opinion seems 
to be that for a labourer in full work half to three-quarters of an 
acre is as much as he can satisfactorily cultivate. Cottage- 
gardens are no doubt preferable to allotments, for they are at 
the labourer’s own door, and he can more readily obtain the co- 
operation of his wife and family in working them ; while in many 
cases the labourer has to walk a long way from his home to 
reach his allotment; but even under such disadvantages allot- 
ments are much sought after and highly appreciated. 

If our present agricultural system—large estates let out in 
large farms worked by hired labour—continue, it is not easy to 
discover by what means the Legislature can further contribute 
to its material improvement. The landlord usually spends as 
much as his means enable him in the improvement and main- 
tenance of his land ; the normal farmer pays less than the occupa- 
tion-value of his land, and although his methods of agriculture 
may be unsatisfactory, he keeps his land in good heart, and is 
fully protected against losing the value of his improvements; 
and however grievous may be the condition of the labourer, so 
long as he remains a hired labourer, so long will he remain the 
victim of the inexorable laws of supply and demand. 

Possibly some further help might be afforded to landlords by 
granting them larger facilities for obtaining advances for re- 
clamation and improvement, to farmers by teaching them more 
of the science of agriculture and the advantages of organisation, 
to the labourer by more rigorous insistence upon sanitary 
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housing; but these remedies would be merely ameliorative of 
present conditions, they would not be curative of the inherent 
vice of our present agricultural system—namely, the depopula- 
tion of our rural districts, with the result that the State is devoid 
of the economic and political advantages it would derive from the 
existence of a virile population carrying on a commerce of mutual 
benefit with our industrial classes, and affording the surest 
guarantee of the security of our Empire. 

In not very remote times there were throughout the country, 
and notably in our eastern counties, a very large and thriving 
class of small freeholders; they have almost disappeared, but 
even in 1892 there were in England and Wales 4,132,000 acres 
of agricultural land occupied by owners; in 1912 the number 
had fallen to 2,954,000; and our total agricultural population 
constitutes only 10.4 per cent. of the whole, as against 44.8 in 
France, 39.3 in Germany, and 37.2 in the United States. 

It is, I think, generally conceded that though the productive 
power of our land may under our present system of agriculture 
attain the highest possible standard—it compares, indeed, favour- 
ably with that of other countries—and though our industrial 
activities were equal to the adequate and steady employment of 
our non-rural population, the problem of restoring a rural popu- 
lation urgently demands solution. 

The Government have announced their intention of intro- 
ducing legislation concerning the land, but where or in what way 
has not even in the most general form been disclosed. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the assent of his colleagues, 
has instituted a preliminary inquiry into agricultural conditions, 
apparently with the object of ascertaining the grievances of 
tenants and labourers. As regards all material consideration the 
inquiry is superfluous, for in a catena of Blue Books extending 
over many years are recorded all the conditions, social and 
economic, which pertain to the landowner, the farmer, and the 
agricultural labourer, and the peripatetic inquisitions of persons 
animated by a desire to discover grievances may produce sensa- 
tional literature but cannot contribute to a larger knowledge of 
facts. If, indeed, an inquiry were desirable to form the basis 
and justification of future legislation, it ought to be conducted 
coram publico, and should be governed by the usual procedure, 
through which alone its results could be regarded as trustworthy. 

For a brief space the public were led to believe, from the 
incautious utterances of irresponsible persons, that the Govern- 
ment contemplated the imposition of a single tax—viz. a tax 
on land values which was to supersede and supply the place 
of all other forms of local and Imperial taxation ; but the notion 
has been repudiated, and probably not the most inveterate 
Vot. LXXITI—No. 434 22 
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believer in the doctrine of ‘diffusion’ or the most pronounced 
* physiocrat ’ would credit the possibility of its application by the 
Legislature. 

The difference between high and low rates plays a com- 
paratively insignificant part in the financial position of the 
farmer ; high or low prices, good or bad harvests, are the deter- 
mining factors in his affairs, and rates and taxes ultimately fall 
upon the landlord, though in certain circumstances with some 
resultant effect upon the farmer; but inasmuch as agricultural 
rent is not, except perhaps in a very small degree, the true 
economic rent, but is part of the profits of agriculture, rates 
are necessarily a burthen upon agriculture, and inasmuch as the 
profits of agriculture are normally smaller than the profits of 
other industries, it is reasonable that there should be differential 
treatment in the incidence of taxation between agricultural and 
other forms of property. In 1896 statutory relief was given, 
but owing to the increase of local expenditure rates are now 
as high as they were before that relief was given. 

There is on the part of many people who are opposed to 
our present land system a vague idea that nationalisation of the 
land would result in the immediate and facile restoration of 
our population to the land; it is needless to say that the con- 
ception is altogether erroneous and is not supported by a particle 
of authority. 

With the general question of land nationalisation I have in 
this article no concern; it may, indeed, be assumed that where 
agricultural land has not reached its maximum value its acquisi- 
tion at its present value by the State would be of ultimate 
advantage to the community, but as a means of restoring the 
population to the land its effect, if any, would be both indirect 
and very remote; in fact, the exponents of land nationalisation 
neither deal with it from that point of view nor contemplate 
that it would have that effect. Mr. Wallace, President of the 
Land Nationalisation Society, a thoughtful writer and one of 
the most brilliant exponents of the theories of Socialism, 
advocates the purchase by the State of the land on the basis 
of its net rental, and would make the farmer a tenant of the 
State instead of, as now, the tenant of a private owner—the 
tenant to own, after compensating his landlord, the farm-stead- 
ing and its improvements, and the State to have the prairie or 
site value, and the increment, if any, accruing to the site-value. 

It is thus quite obvious that nationalisation of the land would 
not afford the State any special facilities for the transformation 
of our system of agriculture from large into small holdings; 
but in this conpexion it may be observed that under no possible 
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condition can that result be rapidly attained. Even on the 
assumption that there is an immediately available supply of 
persons willing and able to occupy the 168,000 large farms (3.e. 
over fifty acres in extent) in Great Britain, after being trans- 
formed into small holdings, the task for obvious reasons could 
only be achieved by very slow degrees. 

But although it may be impossible to work an immediate 
and general change in an agricultural system which has been 
the slow growth of potent economic influences, there is every 
reason to think that present agricultural conditions are favour- 
able to a successful movement in the direction of creating with 
considerable rapidity a large number of small cultivators, and 
an important point to determine is whether they should be 
proprietors or tenants. 

By a small proprietor is meant one who, by the aid of his 
own family and little or no hired labour, cultivates from twenty 
to fifty acres of land—-the controversy as to the respective merits 
of large or small cultivation is not ended, but whereas in times 
past the great balance of English in contradistinction to Con- 
tinental opinion was in favour of large farming, thanks in some 
measure to the teachings of Arthur Young, but in the main due to 
the increased demand for cereals through the rapid growth of our 
urban population, now the tendency of that opinion is more 
distinctly favourable to a nearer approach to that system of 
petite culture which has proved an unequivocal success on the 
continent of Europe. Moreover, landowners find at the present 
time they can with greater facility let their lands in small than 
in large holdings. 

Small proprietorship has not hitherto prospered in England : 
the small proprietor in the cultivation of cereals cannot suc- 
cessfully compete with the large farmer; but now the higher 
standard of living in an opulent country has given encourage- 
ment to forms of cultivation previously neglected—dairy farm- 
ing, culture of vegetables and fruit, poultry and egg raising 
may be pursued with equal or perhaps greater success by the 
small farmer. The small proprietors of France, Denmark, and 
Holland, under the older conditions of agriculture, succeeded 
under the inspiring sense of proprietorship; they transformed 
the barren heath and the rock-strewn hillside into fertile fields 
and fruitful gardens. ‘Les économistes anglais ont |l’esprit 
fausse en matiére de propriété et de culture,’ observed Madame 
de Staél at the time when the teachings of Arthur Young were 
accepted by our statesmen, and her criticism has been realised 
in the depopulation of rural England. 

There is, indeed, in the case of proprietorship, the tendency 
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to burthen the land with mortgage charges; it was exemplified, 
with all its disastrous effecis among small owners in England; 
it extends over the continent of Europe, and even to the virgin 
lands of America ; and in the face of a succession of bad harvests 
the necessity of raising money by loan cannot be avoided by 
the small cultivator. In the case of the tenant farmer, the 
landlord will usually reduce or remit the rent to mitigate the 
embarrassment of bad times; the small proprietor has not that 
resource : he flies to the money-lender, which too often entails 
the ultimate forfeiture of his land. 

The real question with which we are concerned is: Can the 
cultivation of small holdings by their occupiers, whether owners 
or tenants, be carried on in this country with financial success? 
I think the correct answer is in the affirmative—though the 
assurance of success is more complete in the case of the tenant 
than in that of the owner—subject to certain conditions which 
I will briefly state. I must observe that the proprietary 
rights of the small owner enable him to raise money on the 
security of his land, and this, indeed, would be a distinct advan- 
tage he would enjoy over the tenant if the loan were prudently 
contracted for the benefit of his land; but experience has shown 
that raising money on the land is often resorted to by the small 
owner for quite extraneous purposes. It may, however, be 
answered, Will not the sense of proprietorship which played so 
large a part in inspiring the energy and industry of the French 
peasant counterbalance all other disadvantages? To which it may 
be replied that a tenancy may be attended by such a measure 
of security of tenure as to afford all the material and much of 
the sentimental advantage of proprietorship. The money-lender 
still sheds his baleful influence over the small proprietor, though 
I ought in fairness to admit that in Ireland, where among the 
tenant farmers the gombeen man played so large a part, with 
regard to those who have acquired their holdings, there is, as I 
am informed by Mr. W. O’Brien, M.P., and others, little or no 
resort to the money-lender ; but the days of peasant proprietor- 
ship in Ireland are young. 

The conditions which appear to me to be essential to the 
success of small holdings in this country are: (1) Apt choice 
of locality ; (2) co-operation among the tenants, possibly on the 
Raiffeisen system, for the purpose of obtaining loans; (3) co- 
operation for the purchase of implements, manures, and seeds; 
(4) efficient organisation for the manufacture of butter, cheese, 
and bacon, for standardising, packing and transmission to market ; 
(5) co-operation in the packing of fruit, vegetables, poultry, eggs, 
and other produce, and for their economic transit; (6) financial 
and educational assistance by the State. 
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Some years ago we established a Department of Agriculture, 
presided over by a Minister of the Crown. It is impossible to 
speak with enthusiasm of its achievements. The routine work 
of investigation and scientific research, also the compilation of 
statistics, have been creditably performed by its able officials. It 
has been instrumental, in response to strong public pressure, in 
promoting legislation in regard to allotments and small holdings 
which has produced inadequate though on the whole favourable 
results ; but it has displayed neither courage nor generosity in its 
performances, and has never made the slightest attempt to 
emulate the policy of the French and German Governments, by 
which their agriculture and agriculturists alike have been placed 
upon a plane of prosperity which excites our envy and admiration. 
And in this connexion I cannot refrain from paying a tribute of 
admiration to the splendid achievement of Sir Horace Plunkett 
towards the advancement of Irish agriculture by co-operative 
effort. 

I have before me the admirable report by Mr. Cahill to the 
Board of Agriculture on ‘ Agricultural Credit and Co-operation in 
Germany,’ which has been issued within the past few days, and 
I cannot refrain from quoting one passage therein. It needs no 
comment from me. 


For nearly a generation the systematic furtherance of rural co-operation 
has been a matter of settled policy in the various German Federal States ; 
and public aid has been liberally granted for this purpose. Financial 
assistance has usually taken the form of small grants to cover the expenses 
of establishing credit societies, contributions to unions towards the cost of 
auditing, of propaganda, and of courses of instruction for persons holding 
office in rural societies, advances of capital at low rates to central 
banks or endowments of capital, or grants towards establishment 
expenses of such banks, or both; occasionally it has taken the form of 
assisting central societies to secure advantageous terms at large banks. 
Direct financial assistance has also been given to rural productive or trading 
societies of various kinds. The co-operative movement has been substantially 
promoted by the district governors, agricultural inspectors, rural teachers, 
and other public officials, while one of the primary aims of the semi- 
official Chambers of Agriculture in Prussia, and of the similar bodies in 
other States, is the spread of co-operation among farmers. 

The most signal acts of the Prussian Government in this respect. have 
been: in 1895 the establishment of the State Central Co-operative Bank, 
which has received up to date a total capital of 3,750,0001. ; in the period 
1896-1906 the’ construction and equipment of granaries at a total cost of 
250,0007. ; and in 1902 a loan of about 80,0001. to the Berlin Central Cattle- 
selling Society at 34 pet cent. interest, subject to an annual sinking-fund 
payment of 1 per cent. At the present time annual grants are made by 
nearly all the Provincial Governments ; and the Chambers of Agriculture 
established in each province usually work in close association with the 
co-operative unions, give to the latter the constant or temporary services of 
their officials free of charge, or make money grants, or do both. 
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{n Bavaria the State has, among other things, made a loan of 200,0001. 
at 3 per cent. to the Central Loan Bank to serve as working capital, and 
arranged for this bank a credit at the Royal Bank of up to 50,0001. at 1 per 
cent. below the official rate of that bank (but not at less than 3 per cent.) ; 
it has advanced to the Bavarian Agricultural Bank, a co-operative society 
with limited liability, 50,0001. without interest and 200,0001. at 3 per cent., 
besides providing 3,0001. towards its establishment expenses ; and advances 
and grants on a considerable scale have been accorded to granary under- 
takings, breeding societies, and vine-growers’ societies. The co-operative 
granaries obtain support in an especial measure from the State. Since 
1904 the Bavarian National Union has received annually 17001. towards 
the cost of audit ; and other grants are made for general co-operative pur- 
poses in Bavaria. It may be added that the insurance societies for live stock 
also receive considerable State assistance. 

In Saxony, Baden, Hesse, Wiirtemberg, and Alsace-Lorraine substantial 
public aid is also accorded ; in each of these cases, except in that of Hesse, 
central credit or central trading organisations, or both, obtain financial 
support from the State. 


The Small Holdings Act of 1908 has not been sufficiently 
long in operation to justify a definite opinion as to what may 
be its ultimate effect ; but despite the somewhat optimistic view 
of Mr. Cheney in his report to the Board of Agriculture, there 
is ample room for misgivings that it will prove a dismal failure; 


and in support of this view I cite the following facts in relation 
to its working : (1) Only 35 per cent. of persons provided by the 
County Council with allotments even nominally fall within the 
category of agricultural labourers (in some, e.g. Somerset, Staf- 
fordshire, and Glamorgan, no agricultural labourers appear to 
have been included among the small holders), but the large 
majority of holders are persons with other occupations to which 
the holdings are ancillary. (2) Comparatively few of the holdings 
are provided with cottages for the residence of the holder. 
(3) Where the holdings have been properly equipped the rents 
are extravagantly high. (4) There is an almost complete absence 
of organisation and co-operation among the holders, and appar- 
ently little or no effort to ensure it; but co-operation would 
seem to be almost impossible of attainment when the average 
number of small holdings on each estate purchased or leased by 
the County Council is not more than ten or fifteen. It is only 
right, however, to observe that in two districts at least, East 
Yorkshire and Oxfordshire, the small holdings are not open to 
adverse criticism, though in these cases also co-operative effort is 
absent. 

The results so far point strongly to the conclusion that County 
Councils are not a desirable organisation for the institution and 
administration of small holdings; they have neither the will nor 
the resources to establish them on the large scale by which alone, 
in the absence of specially favourable. circumstances, they can 
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be worked with success; neither within the geographical limits 
of their jurisdiction can in most instances a sufficient number of 
small holders be obtained to render a scheme economically 
sound ; when the purchase price, legal and surveyor’s charges, of 
a few hundred acres have been paid, together with the cost of 
building homesteads, cow-byres, cart-sheds, and the laying out, 
fencing, road-making, and draining of the land, the rental at 
which it can be let to the tenants without loss to the County 
Council must be excessive. 

If, on the other hand, agricultural boards, without reference 
to county areas or authorities, were established in districts natur- 
ally and artificially suitable for the creation of small holdings, 
land in large tracts could be obtained, small holdings carved out 
with rough grazing attached, the cost of equipment effected on 
a much lower scale of expense, and by the establishment of a 
large number of small holders in one locality full facilities for 
effective co-operation be afforded. There are districts in Eng- 
land, especially in the eastern counties, where the conditions 
are favourable. In the first instance, probably there would be 
little more than a local demand to satisfy, but the agricultural 
labourer, unlike the small tradesman who now largely monopo- 
lises the small holdings, has no ties which bind him to a locality, 
and if he has the spirit of enterprise it is doomed t6 remain 
unsatisfied, or find scope in distant colonies; it might well be 
that under a beneficent scheme of small holdings he would 
prefer to remain in his own country rather than seek his fortunes 
in a distant land. 

The English Government has done next to nothing to help 
the small holder; in Germany, France, and other European 
countries their Governments have recognised that it is a para- 
mount duty of the State to help the agriculturist and promote 
the welfare of the small holder. If the ideal of restoring a rural 
population is to be even partially realised the Government must 
follow the example of other States. 

I have endeavoured in this article accurately to set down the 
main facts in relation to English agriculture; and I have tried 
to discuss them in a spirit detached from party bias or the zeal 
of the enthusiast. From the social and political point of view 
the system is wholly at fault ; from the economic point of view it 
equally fails to stand the test of productivity or capability to 
support the maximum agricultural population. One hundred 
acres of small holdings support more persons and render a larger 
gross profit of all agricultural produce, except, perhaps, cereals 
and sheep, than an equal acreage of large holdings. In his able 
report of 1912 to the Board of Agriculture, Mr. Rew states that, 
under present conditions, holdings of 1-5 and 5-50 acres respec- 
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tively support 13.4 and 6.5 permanent labourers per 100 acres; 
whereas holdings of 50-300 and over 300 acres only support 
respectively 3.3 and 2.6 permanent labourers. It is the system 
which is at fault; the landlord, the farmer, and the labourer are 
in their respective conditions its inevitable product. In the 
eighteenth century the public opinion of Europe condemned that 
system, and now, after the lapse of nearly two centuries, our 
agricultural population is but a scanty remnant, and those who 
should constitute it are pressing on the margin of subsistence in 
our industrial centres. 

It may, indeed, be that the evil is too deeply rooted for 
eradication ; it may be that our Colonies, with their virgin soil 
and unlimited resources, offer more attractions than our home- 
land, and that the labourer who seeks to better his lot will re- 
spond more readily to the generous call of Canada and Australia, 
where many of his class have already secured a prosperous career, 
than to the belated invitation to a precarious enterprise against 
the forces of fierce competition ; but the effort is worth making, 
and should it secure success will bring contentment to many 
and rich reward to the State. 

Our political orators point to the agricultural labourer and 
bewail his lot. To uplift him by better housing and fuller wages 
is of cofiparatively trifling moment; it is not in the deserted 
village, or the picturesque squalor of the thatched cottage and 
the uneventful life of its ill-paid inmate, that the most cogent 
proof of the failure of our agricultural system and the need for 
change is to be found; it is in the dark and noisome quarters of 
our great cities, among the crowd of strong men clamouring at 
the dock gates for work and bread, in the company of those 
miserable phantoms of manhood who seek their nightly rest in 
the recesses of the great thoroughfare over which towers the 
palace of their Parliament. 

L. A. ATHERLEY-JONES. 





FRANCE AND HER ALGERIAN PROBLEM 


‘European domination of Northern Africa will stand or fall as a 
whole. . . . We can no more afford to be indifferent to the relations of 
France with her Moslem subjects than she can disregard the trend of 
our policy in Egypt and in India,’ ! 


Mrs. Roy Devereux, who wrote those words, is the author of a 
recent study on Algeria which has been very much appreciated 
in France, not only for its friendly spirit but also for the 
courteous and valuable criticism it contains. I had to object, 
a few months ago, in this Review,’ to the way in which Mr. 
E. D. Morel was attacking the French Congo as well as the 
French policy in Morocco. Far from addressing the same rebuke 
to Mrs. Roy Devereux, I think that her French readers cannot 
be too grateful to her for the critical remarks she makes about 
the condition of the natives in Algeria. Her book is sure to 
help us in acknowledging our faults. It is also bound to 
enlighten the British public as to the difficulties France is 
encountering on the other side of the Mediterranean, and the 
pressing nature of the problem she is trying to solve. 

Two main reasons account for the present acuteness of the 
native question in Algeria. There is, first, a general one which 
England is also experiencing in Egypt. The Moslem world is 
everywhere awakening to reflection. Although the average 
Algerian native is less cultivated than his Egyptian colleague, 
he is beginning to talk French, to read the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, and to ask for a certain number of liberal reforms. 
Such a movement may be deplored by those who believe in 
autocratic methods: it is, however, a fact the consequences of 
which cannot be avoided. The second reason is peculiar to 
Algeria. Conscription was introduced last year, for the first 
time, among the natives. A mild sort of conscription indeed : 
2214 men only have been enlisted under the new decree. But 
I need not explain why, in face of the coming increase of the 
German army, conscription of the natives in Algeria has come 
to stay ; in fact, it will certainly be applied very soon on a larger 
scale. As a result of the new measure, the natives sent to Paris 

? Aspects of Algeria, by Roy Devereux (London: Dent and Sons), p. 157. 


2‘The Truth about the Franco-German Crisis of 1911,’ Nineteenth Century 
and After, June 1912. 
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last summer a number of delegates, who declared that they cheer- 
fully accepted the obligation to serve in the army, but claimed, 
in return, definite political compensations. The feeling has been 
growing among the natives since then, that in return for the 
military duty they were called upon to perform, they ought to 
receive certain rights. No thinking Frenchman would dare to 
reject their request. It is not only a question of justice but also 
one of safety, as nothing would be more unpleasant, in case of 
a European war, than to have Algeria up in arms against France. 
Thus it has become more urgent than ever to deal with the 
possible defects of the present régime. 

These defects are to-day freely acknowledged by a large 
portion of French public opinion. It would be childish to try 
to conceal them. Still, I do not think it possible for a foreign 
student to understand them properly, without realising the 
capital difference which exists between Algeria and Egypt, a 
difference which can be summed up in 2 single word: the 
Colonists. 

When Great Britain undertook to guide the Egyptian 
Government, she never intended for one moment to bring 
British settlers into the country. There were, of course, many 
Europeans already there, but most of them were living in the 
towns, and even to-day their number is insignificant as com- 
pared with the eleven millions of Moslems and Copts who live 
in the Nile Valley. On the other hand, the British Dominions, 
where the natives are either absent or of an inferior type, were 
already a natural and sufficient outlet for British emigration. 
England thought, therefore, that her only duty in Egypt was, 
according to her promise, to teach the Egyptians to govern them- 
selves. Her main preoccupation was to do away at once with 
all the disreputable features of every Eastern government ; she 
waged war against the famous ‘three Cs’ (Courbash, Corvées, 
and Corruption), against financial disorder, and every form of 
anarchy. As early as 1883 Lord Dufferin granted the natives 
the right to elect representatives to the Provincial Councils, the 
Legislative Council, and the Legislative Assembly. Two years 
later Lord Cromer established the principle that in all fiscal 
matters the natives and the Europeans were to be treated on a 
footing of equality. More recently, in 1910, the power and 
importance of the Provincial Councils have been considerably 
increased. In one word, Great Britain has had only one object 
in view—namely, to promote the welfare of the natives. 

On the contrary, the object of France in Algeria, since 1830 
almost, has been twofold. She made up her mind not only to 
give the natives a better government but also, and even before 
all, to make Algeria a French province by implanting on. her 
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soil a large French population. The first man who clearly 
defined that policy was Field-Marshal Bugeaud, who governed 
Algeria from 1840 to 1847, and who gave such an impulse to the 
development of the country that when he departed 100,000 French 
colonists had already settled down in Northern Africa. This 
immigration policy was abandoned for a time under Napoleon 
the Third : the Emperor dreamed of an Arab kingdom of which 
he was to be the king, and in which the French element was 
only to play the leading part, as the British element does to-day 
in Egypt. But the old conception of Bugeaud was revived after 
1871, and is now more popular than ever. The reason for this 
change is obvious. After the loss of Alsace-Lorraine the whole 
nation thought, with Prevost-Paradol, that her last chance was 
there: she must make Algeria a part of France, and therefore, 
while educating and benefiting the natives, she must foster, by 
all legitimate means, the growth of a European population 
which was to increase her own strength at home. 

Keeping in mind this double purpose, it is easy to under- 
stand why the work performed by France in Algeria is in many 
ways so remarkable and in others so strangely defective. 
Roughly speaking, the colonial side of the work compares 
favourably with anything that has been achieved in any other 
part of the world by other civilised nations. Out of 752,048 
Europeans who are living in Algeria, the last census of 1911 
showed that no fewer than 562,531 are of French nationality. 
Many of them are, of course, naturalised, but I do not think 
that anybody who has visited the United States or Canada will 
consider that the number of foreign immigrants in Algeria is 
increasing at a dangerous pace. Another important fact is that 
141,970 Frenchmen are living out in the country (agricultural 
statistics of 1909-1910), 72,304 being landowners. The network 
of French colonisation.is spreading further every day, sometimes 
by leaps and bounds, as it happened recently on the Sersu high 
plateau. Some Algerian plains, such as the Mitidja, or the 
region of Sidi Bel Abbés; or, again, the Summam Valley near 
Bougie, are as well cultivated as are the most prosperous French 
provinces. The public works carried out by the Government 
are equally admired by all foreign travellers. I will only mention 
the fine roads which run by every village or French farm from 
the sea down to the desert, some of them climbing over the 
Atlas Mountains, as between Fort-National and Michelet. In 
fact, no European country is better equipped in that respect. 
‘As for the economic development of the country, the statistics 
speak for themselves. Until about the year 1900 Algerian wealth 
had been increasing rather slowly. Since then, however, capital 
has been flowing in, and the foreign trade, which was standing at 
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about 20,000,000/., has more than doubled in twelve years, 
reaching last year a total of 50,000,000/. sterling. Success ip 
that direction is undeniable. 

Unfortunately the same cannot be said of the native side of 
the work. A wholesale condemnation of the policy followed by 
France in regard to her Moslem subjects would, of course, be 
unjust, and I do not gather from Mrs. Devereux’s book that she 
intends to go as far as that. When Bugeaud declared that he 
had the welfare of the natives at heart, he, as usual, meant what 
he said. His followers were true to his programme. France has 
done much for her subjects : only she has not done enough. 

There are, indeed, many proofs that the Algerian natives 
have benefited largely from the establishment of French ‘rule. 
The mere fact that their number is rapidly increasing (reaching 
to-day nearly five millions), shows that their general condition 
has much improved. But other signs are more conclusive. An 
important number of Kabyls, and even of Arabs, are buying up 
land on such a scale that some colonists are asking themselves 
whether the whole land will not after a time become the property 
of the natives. It is interesting to note, at any rate, that many 
native landowners are taking to modern agricultural methods. 
Out of 108,653 European ploughs which existed in Algeria in 
1910, 34,420, or about one-third, were in the hands of the 
natives. Recently, I visited a native farm in which every sort 
of American machine was used by the farmer, who had bought 
the whole property and outfit from a colonist. If one takes the 
trouble to remember that the native population of Algeria is, 
on the whole, of a lower intellectual level than that of Egypt, 
the educational work of France appears, I think, to have been 
considerable. It has been especially beneficial to the large bulk 
of the population by the development of mutual benefit societies, 
which have lately taken an enormous development from north 
to south. There were in existence in 1910 208 sociétés indi- 
génes de prévoyance, with a membership of 540,580 natives. 
Their receipts in 1909-10 totalled over 1,000,000/., their reserve 
funds over 800,000/. Owing to this institution, without mention- 
ing others, famine has practically disappeared, even in such a 
bad year as 1912, when, under normal Eastern conditions, 
thousands of natives would have died of hunger. 

Other facts might be quoted in order to show that a great 
deal has already been done. It is, however, more important to 
confess the defects which we want to remedy. These defects 
fall under three headings: fiscal matters, justice, and political 
representation. 

I do not hesitate to say that, in my opinion, the present 
system of special taxation and ‘ corvées’ in Algeria is unjustifi- 
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able. Its origin is clear. As it was considered, from the first, 
that the colonisation of the country should be favoured by all 
means, the best governors never even thought that the first duty 
of a civilised government was to divide the burden of taxation 
equally between colonists and natives. They believed sincerely 
that it was enough not to increase the taxes already established 
by the Turks. Hence the fact that, while European agricultural 
land does not pay a farthing to the Algerian Treasury, the native 
landowners pay various taxes (achour, zekkat, hokkor, and 
lezma), which together bring in a sum varying each year from 
16 to 18 million francs (from 640,000/. to 720,0001.). Some 
French Algerians have themselves pointed out that nothing can 
justify the fact that, in face of such a heavy burden supported 
by the native agriculturists, the European vinegrowers, who in 
1911 exported wine amounting in value to over 8,000,000I., 
should be exempt from any kind of taxation. But this is not 
all. Besides these so-called Arab taxes, the Algerian Moslems 
are liable to other obligations, which practically amount to 
another form of taxation. In certain towns they have to furnish 
night patrols, or to redeem themselves by paying each month a 
gum varying from one to two shillings. In the neighbourhood 
of the forests they have to perform the ‘ corvée’ of fire watch- 
men, which corresponds to an additional taxation of about 
80,000/. a year. Then there are the so-called prestations supplé- 
mentaires (extra days of prestation) due when they want to lead 
their sheep into the woods. Many of the petty chiefs, called 
cheikhs, who are in charge of the distribution of the taxes, exact 
a supplementary sum which they keep for themselves. The 
worst of all is that, in order to be exempt from this heavy 
burden, it is sufficient to be a European or an Algerian Jew, as 
in fiscal matters all the Europeans are treated as if they were 
French, and all the Jews were made French citizens by a single 
decree forty years ago. In these circumstances it is easy to 
guess what must be the feeling of the Moslems, who still pay a 
tribute as if they were a conquered race. 

The judicial system applied to the natives does not seem to 
be much more satisfactory. It is known under the general name 
of indigénat. For slight offences the natives may be fined 
15 francs, or imprisoned for five days, by the French admini- 
strators who are in charge of practically the whole country out- 
side of the towns (in the communes miztes as opposed to the 
communes de plein exercice). For more important misde- 
meanours, or for crimes, they are referred to special courts : 
tribunaux répressifs and cours criminelles. Lastly, under the 
name of ‘internement’ they may be deported, or even im- 
prisoned in a special penitentiary, by order of the Governor- 
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General. The disciplinary powers given to the administrators 
may be necessary in an Eastern country ; in fact, the Egyptian 
Mudirs have the right to inflict the same penalties; but the 
special courts are blamed by the Algerian Frenchmen them- 
selves as being often ruthless and unfair. -As for the ‘ interne. 
ment,’ that Algerian form of the ‘ lettre de cachet’ which wag 
abolished in France at the time of the great Revolution, it is 
difficult to see how it can be justified any longer, since Great 
Britain is doing without it in Egypt, where she has to deal with 
a native population twice as large as that in Algeria, and witha 
nationalist agitation which culminated in the murder of Butros 
Pasha. It is in fact amazing that England should have adopted 
the French code in Egypt while France has clung to Egyptian 
methods in Algeria. 

Finally, there is the question of political representation. In 
no other direction has the intention of making way for the 
European colonists been more noticeable. The general princi- 
ples involved in the present organisation were, of course, sound: 
the uneducated natives were to be left under the control of the 
French administrators; in the towns and their immediate sur- 
roundings, where they were supposed to have reached a higher 
degree of civilisation, it was decided that they should elect 
representatives to the municipal council, and thus have an 
opportunity of receiving a kind of political education; a few 
natives, partly elected, partly chosen by the Administration, 
were to represent the Moslems in the Conseils Générauz (corre- 
sponding to the Egyptian provincial councils), in the Délégations 
Financiéres and the Conseil Supérieur (two bodies corresponding 
roughly to the General Assembly and the Legislative Council in 
Egypt). Thus the native element was to be represented in all 
the political councils of the colony. This scheme was perfect in 
theory. Unfortunately it turned out quite different in practice. 
The difference between totally uneducated and partially educated 
natives is a very artificial one; there are, indeed, a great many 
natives of the better class in the so-called communes miztes, 
which include about 80 per cent. of Algerian civil territory; 
these people elect no representatives at all; they were even 
deprived, as early as 1868, of the right they had under Turkish 
rule of electing a village assembly (djemaa). As for the elected 
municipal councillors, who are chosen by a ridiculously small 
electoral college (including only landowners, farmers, civil ser- 
vants, and a few others), they must be content with being mere 
phantoms: their number can never exceed the fourth of the 
French councillors nor be superior to six ; moreover, they cannot 
take part in the election of the mayor, who is not only in charge 
of the financial administration of the commune but is invested 
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st the same time with a considerable power over the native 
population. As for the Moslem members of the higher councils, 
they are so few in number and so much in the hands of the 
Administration that they have received the nickname of Beni- 
oui-oui, which implies that they say Aye each time they are 
wked to vote for a measure favoured by the Governor-General. 
The result of all this is that the natives feel that their interests 
are never properly cared for; that, for instance, they have no 
means of making their grievances known when they are bullied 
by some cheikh, or by a French Administrator ; that the money 
they provide is used by the mayors for the exclusive benefit of 
the colonists. In one word, the whole system of political repre- 
sntation appears to them as being a mere humbug, devised in 
order to cheat them. 

Even were the spirit of discontent not growing at a disquiet- 
ing pace among the Arabs as a consequence of these three 
abuses, it would not be possible any longer for the French 
democracy to uphold such a vicious organisation. As a matter 
of fact, it has lasted so long only because French opinion was 
not aware of its existence. A British observer must always 
remember that it is only very recently that the French nation, 
as @ whole, has begun to take a real interest in her own 
colonies. However, one of the happy consequences of the 
Moroccan crisis has been precisely to make French Northern 
Africa popular in France. The French public is at last awake 
to the fact that other nations, with Great Britain at the head, 
have set a better example in dealing with their Moslem subjects, 
and that France herself used different methods when she 
organised her Tunisian protectorate. There are, indeed, many 
reasons to believe that the summer of 1913 will not pass without 
the Chambers taking action ; definite promises have been given 
to that effect by the Government; a growing number of French 
deputies are declaring themSelves in favour of immediate reform. 
The question is, however, what is to be done? Before trying 
to answer, I should like to point out the main difficulties which 
stand in the way of the French reformer and make the Algerian 
problem so much more difficult than the problem which Great 
Britain had to solve in Egypt. 

The most evident one is due to the special characteristics of 
the Algerian Moslems. Writing in his last report of 1910 about 
the failure of the liberal policy in Egypt so far as the Legisla- 
tive Council and the General Assembly were concerned, Sir 
Eldon Gorst said: ‘In my opinion, the principal and sufficient 
reason has been that from first to last the adoption of this policy 
has been attributed both by the Egyptians and by the European 
wlonists to weakness, to an attempt to pacify the nationalist 
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agitation by ill-timed concessions and to an intentional diminv- 
tion of British authority.’ An impression of the same sort would 
be much more disastrous in Algeria. Though the intellectual 
class does not show the anti-European tendencies which are 
commonly displayed by the Egyptian nationalists, there is not 
the slightest doubt that the Algerian Moslems are more warlike, 
more apt to throw themselves into the risks of a rebellion, more 
difficult to subdue, once they are up in arms, than are the 
Egyptian people. The country lends itself to guerilla warfare 
much better than does the Nile Valley. The Berbers have at 
all times been hard to manage, harder to conquer. The power- 
ful religious associations, of a more or less pan-Islamic trend, 
which group the Moslems by thousands from one end of the 
country to the other, might make use of the first sign of weak- 
ness in order to persuade them that the time has come to throw 
the ‘Rumis’ into the sea. It was after the liberal reforms 
attempted by Napoleon the Third that these very associations 
started the great revolt of 1871, the most dangerous one experi- 
enced since the days of Abd el Khader. More recently, the short 
Margueritte affray showed some twelve years ago that any 
foolish marabu can induce these credulous people to proclaim 
the Holy War. Caution is therefore required before launching 
any reforming scheme which might give the natives the impres- 
sion that France, owing to her decreasing population and to the 
increasing pressure of Germany, was losing her strength. A 
wholesale change of the condition of things in Algeria would 
involve great risks. 

In the second place, the difference, already pointed out at 
the commencement of this article, between Egypt and Algeria 
makes the French task still more complicated. Even after 
renouncing the old conception which gave everything to the 
colonist and scarcely anything to the native, we cannot ignore 
the fact that there exists in Algeria a French colony which 
is the stronghold of French domination, and which has to 
be treated as such. We have to be fair at the same time to 
the Moslem and to ourselves. One or two instances will suffice 
to show how, under these circumstances, any political reform 
is a more delicate thing in Algeria than in Egypt. No difficulty 
was experienced three years ago in extending the power enjoyed 
by the Egyptian Provincial Councils, because they were only 
composed of Egyptians. On the contrary, the Algerian conseils 
généraux are composed of a majority of Europeans and 4 
minority of natives; it is impossible to increase the power of 
the native element without injuring the French element and 
without adding something, at least for a time, to the various 
causes of friction always at hand in a mixed assembly. Then 
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the Legislative Council and the General Assembly are both purely 
consultative bodies ; on the contrary, the Délégations Financiéres 
we @ kind of Colonial Parliament which has the right to reject 
and to modify the budget ; to give the natives a proper represen- 
tation inside that body is therefore to invest them at the same 
time with a real power which might be turned against the 
general interest. The only British colony which might truly be 
compared in that respect with Algeria is the Dominion of South 
Africa: the difficulties which you have experienced in Cape 
Colony with the black electors are, however, less formidable than 
those which are awaiting us in a country where the natives are 
all white men—.e. of a superior race, and Moslems, therefore 
less manageable. 

Under these circumstances, any rash action would do more 
harm than the continuation of the present abuses. Though there 
is little doubt that French opinion will not be satisfied until 
fiscal equality is established, until the exceptional judicial system 
is abolished, and until the natives are properly represented, it is 
to be expected that the French Government will proceed very 
cautiously in that new direction. It is, indeed, possible to fore- 
see what will be the first steps taken by the Mother Country, 
and where she will think it wise to stop for the present. 

Strangely enough, the fiscal reform is the only one which has 
been already entered upon, and which will require the greatest 
amount of patience. During the summer of last year the Déléga- 
tions Financiéres, though they are controlled by the French 
element, voted the principle of a land tax on all European agri- 
cultural property. It is rather interesting to note that the 
French colonists have recognised the necessity of proclaiming 
such a principle a year after the South African Government 
announced, so far as can be gathered from the budget speech 
delivered by the Hon. H. C. Hull on the 10th of March 1911, 
that they were going to apply ‘uniform methods of taxation to 
the white and native races throughout the Union.’ But the 
Algerian colonists have not gone as far as that. The land tax 
they are prepared to accept is a 34 per cent. tax on the renting 
value, which is nearly five times less than the present land tax 
to which the natives are liable. They will evidently resist to 
the utmost any attempt on the part of the Mother Country to 
establish full equality between them and the Moslems. Of 
course, the French Government has the means to compel them, 
as Algeria enjoys only a limited self-government, and has to 
submit each of her budgets to the approval of the Chambers in 
Paris. Brutal compulsion on the part of France would, however, 
be an obviously unsound policy. The Mother Country will very 
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likely content herself with asking that the proposed European 
land tax be applied without delay, and it is only by degrees that 
the new tax will be brought to the level of the native one, until 
a general form of taxation will be devised for the whole country 
without distinction of race or nationality. 

As for judicial reform, it will have to begin at the top and 
leave things as they are at the bottom. The famous internement 
must go; Parliament has only to express its will, and the 
Governor-General will have to give up the right of exiling or 
imprisoning a native without granting him a hearing. . The 
native courts may also be abolished by a single stroke of the pen, 
for other courts already exist to which all native cases may be 
referred at once. The case is different, however, with the dis- 
ciplinary powers of the administrators. The numbers of the juges 
de paix and the police forces would have to be increased con- 
siderably throughout the country ; the administrators would lose 
a great deal of their prestige, and would find it more difficult to 
maintain order in their communes miztes ; finally, there is no 
apparent reason why they should not continue to wield the same 
authority which a Mudir enjoys in Egypt, and which may, fora 
long time to come, be necessary in an Eastern country. The 
probable solution will be that the administrators will keep their 
powers, but will be submitted to a closer control on the part of 
the superior administration : a number of special inspectors will 
be created for that purpose. 

The political reform may be more drastic. It is not without 
reason that the educated natives, as well as liberal opinion in 
France, consider that it should be undertaken before all others. 
It is the key to every other change. Once the natives have 
representation, which they lack almost entirely at present, they 
will themselves be in a position to work for the betterment of 
their condition. They will be able to ask to some purpose for 4 
better distribution of taxes, as well as for a better use of muni- 
cipal, provincial, and colonial funds. Their protestation will be 
heard whenever they feel that they are the victims of unfair 
treatment. Moreover, as it is to be supposed that there will 
always be some wrongs left, it is important for the popularity of 
French rule that the Moslems should be obliged to accuse their 
own representatives rather than the French Civil Service. Two 
main political changes will therefore be insisted upon. First of 
all an electoral body worthy of the name must be constituted at 
once ; the right to vote must be granted, not only as at present 
to a few landowners and farmers, but to all licensed tradesmen or 
artisans, and to all the natives who have gone through the French 
primary schools ; in order to protect the electors against any kind 
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of pressure, they must be freed from even the mitigated form of 
indigénat to which the great bulk of the native population will 
be submitted in the future. In the second place, the influence 
of their elected representatives will have to be strengthened in 
all the assemblies by increasing their number and by giving them 
—a concession distasteful to the colonists—the right to vote for 
the election of the mayors. As for the special representation of 
the natives in the French Parliament, which is advocated by 
some, it will probably be put off till a later date. 

Such a programme may appear at first sight to be a very 
moderate one. I do not think, however, that anybody who has 
had any experience of colonial conditions would advise France. 
to go farther for the present. At any rate, these cautious reforms 
would be important enough. They would mark a new departure 
in the policy which France has been following for over eighty 
years in Algeria. According to Bugeaud’s conception, which was 
at the root of that policy, the natives had no rights at all; they 
had been conquered: France’s only duty was to be ‘ good to 
them.’ The new conception is very different, and one which, I 
believe, is bound to be more in harmony with Great Britain’s 
own traditions. It implies that France has to grant definite 
rights to her subjects as well as to her citizens. The Algerian 
Moslems are to enjoy fiscal equality, justice, and sufficient power 


‘to defend their own interests and take part in the administration 


of the colony. 

The political reform advocated to-day, and which the French 
Parliament will very likely approve with an almost unanimous 
vote, would suffice by itself—without counting the other en- 
visaged reforms—to open the new era. To what goal will that 
liberal method lead French Northern Africa? There is, of course, 
arisk that a nationalist movement, which is scarcely noticeable 
to-day, may come out of these reforms and be a menace to the 
peace of Algeria. But without indulging in undue optimism, it 
seems to me that things may turn out quite differently. Of 
course, a native party is sure to be formed and to be in conflict 
with the party of the colonists. Party warfare is, however, less 
harmful to the general wellbeing of a country than the secret 
discontent which exists to-day among the Moslemis. Moreover, 
the Algerian natives will look more and more to France as their 
natural protector against the colonists. That feeling is already 
plain to-day : the very intellectual element which works in Egypt 
for independence is advocating in Algeria the development of 
French schools and of French conscription. As the number, the 
wealth and the power of the colonists are steadily increasing, the 


Moslems will each year find it more necessary to cling to France, 
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if only France is wise enough to make her action felt in their 
favour without harming the legitimate interests of the European 
population. Thus there is some chance that the future policy of 
France may be successful. Its aim must be to maintain the 
balance between the two races which are condemned by fate to 
live side by side in the new France beyond the sea. 


PHILIPPE MILLET. 








THE FUTURE OF AVIATION 


Iy the application of all great inventions there are two points 
of view which mankind does well to consider. The first is that 
of the present, with its contact with immediately coming time, 
and the second is that of the future. When gunpowder began 
to be applied to purposes of war, leaders then living had to 
think first of the bearing of that great change upon the safety 
of nations and on the conduct of government. But so slow and 
gradual was the process of development that no vast effort was 
then needed to fit new methods to existing conditions. Though 
archery had been the strength of England and by gunpowder 
archery was abolished, yet that abolition was spread over genera- 
tions and even over centuries. Cannon are reputed to have 
been used at Crecy in 1347, yet bows and arrows, equally with 
firearms, were employed by the men who followed Drake in the 
epic voyage, commenced in 1577, in which he burst the Spain- 
shut gates of the new world and opened the Pacific to the English 
race. 
Again, in the sphere not of war but of peace, when the 
humble Guthenberg introduced the printing press into what 
seemed a stagnant Europe, the evolution of the fresh forces 
thus let loose was as tardy as it was sure. The spread of 
knowledge and the enlightenment of man were the distant 
consequences, while the Reformation and the Thirty Years’ War 
were the more immediate children, of that mechanical appliance. 
But, between the first books printed by the mechanic of Mainz 
and a Germany ravaged and desolated through conflict sprung 
from ideas which the printing press had spread, extended an 
interval approaching two hundred years. Well was it for 
Guthenberg, but ill for the Church of Rome, that in the fifteenth 
century the far effects of his invention remained unguessed. 

Once more, when steam first became a factor in the affairs 
of men, though the attention of statesmen and economists was 
speedily drawn to its earlier results, few or none seem to have 
forecast the long course of its ultimate achievement. That it 
should abbreviate home travel, and that it should give employ- 
ment to home labour—these were issues apprehended and 
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approved; but the effects, incomparably vaster, which it hag 
since wrought remained hidden in the mists of unborn time, 
That steam should bridge alike the barren wastes of the ge 
and the virgin plains of the land; that it should link, in the 
bonds uniting feeder and fed, territories, immense and then 
almost unexplored in America, with the crowded population of 
English towns; that it should revolutionise naval and military 
science ; that it should bring Vladivostock within a fortnight of 
Moscow and Russia into conflict with Japan ; that it should lead 
to the creation of a journalism cheap enough to reach the eyes 
and sway the minds of innumerable millions whom no printed 
words had hitherto touched; that it should facilitate prodigious 
growths of industrial activity, and change the character of peoples 
by gathering multitudes from the country into the towns—all 
these developments were veiled from those (of whom some still 
live) who beheld the entry of steam upon the stage of this earth. 
Was it within the power, and would it have been to the 
advantage, of the statesmen who lived in the second quarter 
and the first half of the nineteenth century to discern, even 
though dimly, the shadows of coming events and to shape their 
path accordingly? The answer to the former question should 
be partly, and to the latter wholly, in the affirmative. Though 
clear vision into far futurity is not given to mortal foresight; 
though even our apprehension of that future which is near at 
hand must ever be inchoate and vague, yet it is not impossible 
to foresee, however partially and imperfectly, the probable results 
in approaching years of a mechanical invention which already 
exists. When, for instance, in 1845, the agitation for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws was at its height, the potentialities of steam 
had already been displayed. Railways were already in existence, 
or in formation, throughout England. Steamboats had already 
long become the normal means of crossing the Channel. The 
era of Atlantic transit by the new motive force was about to 
begin. To estimate some of the probable attainments of steam 
in years that now are the past, but were then the future, was 
not impossible. But two qualities were requisite—knowledge 
and imagination. The knowledge needed was knowledge of the 
actual victories and of the necessary limitations of steam power, 
and also that of the nature of the great regions of fertile land 
which America contained. The other faculty wanted was that 
indefinable power of mental conception which embodies dis- 
similar points in a single flash of thought and converts induction 
into definite idea. With such equipment, a seer of the ’forties 
might have foreseen the likelihood that in the course of another 
generation the hitherto untouched fertility of the American Con- 
tinent might be brought, by steam, into contact with the lives 
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of the miasses here. Would the grasp of that idea have had no 
bearing upon the great discussion which then raged in Britain? 

The usual answer to such speculations as this is that it is 
easy to be wise after the event. But the particular and special 
object with which I have brought forward this example and 
indulged in this retrospect is to suggest the expediency, in 
another direction, of being wise before the event. We stand 
now in the early beginnings of a new power which is unques- 
tioably destined to alter all the previously existing external 
conditions of human life upon this planet. And since outward 
conditions reflect upon inward, since that which is material 
reacts upon that which is spiritual, it follows that even the life of 
the spirit with which religion deals, and the resulting character 
of man, are certain to be affected (as printing and steam have 
affected them) by the progress of a mechanical science which 
must inevitably change their environment. The fate which 
Claudio feared : 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 

The pendent world, 
is one which, in its simpler sense at least, will soon no longer 
terrify the modern world. The paths of the air have been opened 
to man, and with them vistas of change vast as the aerial ocean 
itself. 

The question, then, which I present is whether it is possible 
and whether it is worth while to peer a little way into the coming 
years, so as to form some notion, before we reach them, of 
what they are likely to bring forth. That there may be some 
practical utility in gauging the immediate future of aviation will 
hardly be denied. For if the British public could be brought by 
any means to grasp the significance to themselves of that which 
is impending, it might yet be roused from its deadly apathy 
in time to avert the catastrophe with which it is threatened. 

We see that within the brief space of some eight years, count- 
ing from the time when the Wright brothers made their early 
experiments in America, the inability which has tied man to the 
surface of his world, or, if he ascended in a balloon, made him 
avery plaything of every breeze that blew, has at length been 
overcome. The internal-combustion engines which produced 
motoring have produced also the vehicles which traverse the air. 
We also see that the conquest of the air is constantly proceed- 
ing, and proceeding apparently with ceaseless acceleration. A 
few days before the date at which this article is penned an 
aeroplane, according to newspaper report, reached a height of 
over nineteen thousand feet, an elevation surpassing by more 
than half a mile that of the summit of Mont Blanc. The Alps 
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have been twice flown, and on the second occasion without the 
sacrifice of human life. The transit of the Channel by heavier. 
than-air machines is now a commonplace feat, hardly deemed 
worthy of a paragraph in the Press. Yet little more than three 
years have elapsed since that performance was accomplished for 
the first time in human annals amidst the admiration of two 
nations. Transit by aeroplane from Paris to London will soon 
be equally familiar. Passages of several hundred miiles at 4 
single journey have been made, and continue to be made with 
increasing frequency. The speed of a hundred miles an hour, 
and even more, has been attained by monoplanes. 

The truth which these well-known facts display is that the 
progress of aviation has been immensely more rapid than that 
of steam. The generations and centuries referred to before as 
required for the evolution of former inventions are not needed 
for the development of modern discoveries. Greater advance 
is made in one year now than in fifty years of medieval time. 
When once the value of a new appliance has been approved 
by the world, its gathered intelligence descends, as it were, 
upon it. The impetus of commercial instinct and the supreme 
motive force of national impulse have together gripped the art 
of aviation, and they are promoting it with the rapidity of its 
own element, the wind. To realise this swiftness of advance 
is the first step which must be taken if we wish to estimate 
what victory over the air is likely to mean to mankind in years 
that lie not far ahead. For that purpose we have to consider, 
not merely what the aeroplane and the dirigible can do now, 
but what they will probably be able to do, at their present rate 
of progress, in, say, another decade. It is a safe prophecy that, 
unless the aeroplane is superseded altogether by some better 
form of flying machine, its tendency will be to increase greatly 
in size. Greater size will mean larger fuel capacity with extended 
radius of action. It is probable that the machines now in use 
will be as toys in comparison with those employed in ten years’ 
time. This increase in size, with concomitant increase of weight- 
carrying ability, would bring with it the possibility of having 
two, or even three, engines instead of one. If this improvement 
be effected, the omnipresent danger of sudden descent, through 
failure of the means of motion, would be enormously reduced, 
and the resulting safety would tend to swell immensely the 
number of aviators. 

In considering the probabilities of the future, one factor to 
be taken into account is the certainty that a point will soon 
be reached at which commercial enterprise will make a start. 
Hitherto aeroplanes have been used only, or mainly, for purposes 
of war and purposes of exhibition, and of these two motives the 
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former is the more powerful. But as soon as large machines, 
capable of carrying ten or twenty passengers, appear on the 
scene they must become competing forces with other modes of 
transit. The breadth of the Atlantic separating the west coast 
of Ireland from the eastern shore of Newfoundland is, roughly, 
about sixteen hundred miles. The time cannot now be far 
removed when machines will be produced capable of traversing 
this distance without refuelling, and the additional power 
required to carry passengers will certainly be gained within a 
few years after the exploit has first been achieved. As soon as 
the hydroplane has entered upon this stage, the Atlantic liners, 
once termed the greyhounds of the ocean, will become the slow- 
coaches of travel. How can a ship which requires five days, 
or—allowing for possible acceleration in the meantime—four 
days to cross from Europe to America compete with aircraft 
which can cover the whole distance from London to Quebec or 
New York in perhaps thirty to thirty-five hours? Yet the direct 
crossing of the Atlantic represents undoubtedly one of the most 
difficult tasks which the disposition of land and sea offers to 
aviation. 

The transit from the Old World to the New could, however, 
be performed with far less danger if another route were chosen. 
From the north of Scotland to Iceland, vi@ the Orkney, the 
Shetland, and the Faroe Islands, is a trip which could perhaps 
be accomplished, under fair weather conditions, even by some 
existing machines. Those of ten years hence will probably 
regard it as a most trifling voyage. From Iceland to Cape 
Farewell, the southernmost point of Greenland, is a passage 
not half that from the Irish to the Newfoundland shore, and the 
distance from Cape Farewell to the last-named coast is not much 
more. It may be added that the stretch of sea which divides 
the nearest part of the west of Newfoundland from Sydney, 
Cape Breton, is only some sixty miles. So soon, therefore, as 
heavier-than-air machines have advanced a little beyond the 
stage which they have now attained—in, say, five years from 
the present date—so soon as they can achieve some eight hundred 
miles of direct flight and carry a small number of passengers, 
wide commercial opportunities will be open to them. There 
are, in fact, very few portions of the land surface of the earth 
which cannot be reached without the necessity of traversing 
any great extent of ocean. But wherever land extends fuel 
stations can be established, and the need of constant repairing 
will become less every year. Asia can, of course, be attained 
from Alaska, with no break but that of the Behring Straits; or, 
if a more southerly route be desired, the long chain of the Aleu- 
tian Isles, extending from the Alaskan peninsula right across 
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the North Pacific to within about five hundred miles of Kamp. 
chatka, offers an admirable series of halting-places. 

As for Australia, its imaginary isolation (upon which much 
printers’ ink has been expended in the past) is an indigenons 
newspaper myth. There is one break of about seven hundred 
miles, after leaving Hong Kong, and then the Philippine and 
Molucca Islands extend in a little separated line down to Timor, 
which is but some three hundred miles from Port Darwin in 
Australia’s northern territory. 

There is no development of the future more evidently certain 
than that of aerial communication along this line of islands 
between China and Australia. Even now it might probably be 
possible to establish an aeroplane mail service between Port 
Darwin and Hong Kong, and from the former place, across the 
Australian Continent, to Adelaide—a land distance of, roughly, 
eighteen hundred miles. Such a service would, of course, require 
a subvention from the Commonwealth, but the cost of this 
might be partly defrayed by charging an express fee on letters 
so conveyed, which would reach Adelaide from China, at present 
aeroplane speeds, in from two to three days. The principal 
expense would consist in creating petrol stations in certain of 
the islands and at perhaps five or six points between Port 
Darwin and Adelaide. 

From another and as yet untouched aspect of the case, Aus- 
tralia would be well advised to devote her most earnest attention 
to the development of flying machines and the training of flying 
men. Writing in this Review in the year 1909,’ and dealing 
then with the same subject with which I am dealing now, I 
ventured upon two special prophecies, which experienced the 
sort of greeting usually accorded by critics to any vaticination. 
Of these forecasts one was that those who, at Dover, watched 
and applauded M. Latham’s attempt to fly across the straits, 
were assisting at the first stage of the funeral of the sea power 
of England; while the second expressed the belief that within 
ten or fifteen years ‘ the centre of military gravity ’—that is, the 
principal force in war—would pass from the surface of the sea 
and the land to the air. These prophecies seem in a fair way 
to be fulfilled. Command of the air is now generally admitted 
to be a condition precedent to the attainment of victory, whether 
in naval or in military conflict. That function of the aircraft 
which is at present most valuable is the power to observe. Given 
equal fleets, or equal armies, and the admiral or the general 
who has the better information is bound to win. But the better 
intelligence must belong to him who, under conditions of weather 
which do not make aerial work impossible, has the better aerial 

? <The Wings of War,’ Nineteenth Century and After, September 1909. 
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fleet. Hence it follows with logical certainty that battle on sea, 
or battle on land, must be preceded by battle between rival fleets 
in the air. Here, then, we reach the stage at which the world 
has actually arrived. 

The second, or combative, function of the dirigible and the 
aeroplane is to fight with their hostile compeers. But, besides 
these two functions, aircraft possess assuredly a third, as to 
which their efficiency is as yet unknown. This last task is to 
take actual part in the work of destruction by-dropping or direct- 
ing bombs upon hostile objects. The extent to which their power 
extends already in this regard cannot accurately be determined. 
It is enough to know that by gathering intelligence they can 
already dominate the issue of war. But, whether either dirigibles 
or aeroplanes already possess the ability to sink ships or to 
destroy towns or not, nothing is more inevitable than their 
acquisition of such ability at no distant date. The normal reply 
made by military officers to forecasts of this kind is that no 
bomb-dropping can ever inflict any serious injury upon an en- 
trenched army. This criticism may be perfectly just, yet it leaves 
the core of the matter untouched. For at present the armaments 
of a people stand between its centres of population and its foes. 
Until its navy or its army, or both, are defeated those centres 
of its congregated life remain safe. But, when once such defeat 
occurs, then surrender follows, because no further resistance is 
possible. Refusal to surrender then would mean the massacre of 
a nation. But, whenever aerial fleets acquire the power—which 
they must acquire before many years are over—to inflict hideous 
bombardment and ruin upon cities, then the navies and armies 
on the surface of sea and land will find that they have lost the 
principal reason for their existence. They might be intact, and 
yet useless. The result, which aforetime the enemy could only 
attain through their defeat, he can now attain without their 
defeat. Very conceivably, an entrenched military camp might 
constitute the only safe spot in the whole of a country com- 
manded by an enemy’s aerial force. But of what use would 
be its safety if the troops within it were unable, as they would 
be unable, to defend the nation, which gave them birth and main- 
tained them, against wholesale destruction? They could merely 
wait until the destroying process had proceeded so far as to be 
insupportable, and then share in the national surrender. But, 
since it is certain that aerial fleets can only be effectively met by 
other aerial fleets, the inference is plain that such fleets must ere 
long become the dominant factors in that culmination of inter- 
national competition which we call war. 

Unless these considerations can be shown to be invalid, and 
shown by some other. method than a jibe, it follows that one 
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of the first duties of every Government should be to develop 
national power in the air. Such a duty should be taken up at 
once with the deepest earnestness by the Government of Aus- 
tralia, whose fate, less than a generation hence, may well be 
decided in aerial contest. But, beyond all other Governments, 
that of Great Britain should now endeavour to make good its 
hideous past neglect. If I have said nothing on this point before, 
it is because hundreds of pens have written on it already. Every- 
one knows now that France has from five hundred to six hundred 
aeroplanes and Germany from two to three hundred, and that, 
even according to Colonel Seely’s optimistic figures, which are 
derided by every expert, we have not more than a hundred and 
one. It is known also that in regard to dirigibles our inferiority 
is greater still. Should Germany attack us during the next 
twelve months, our admirals and our generals will resemble 
blind men who have to contend against opponents endowed with 
the acutest vision. To impose such conditions on our sailors 
and our soldiers is to send them to inevitable massacre. 

Will the nation awaken at last from its sleep, or, if the 
middle-aged are wrapped in too deep a lethargy, can the young 
men and women, or the very children, of our race be kindled 
with some spark of living impulse which shall light at last a 
fire in the hearts of their seniors and shame them into action? 


H. F. Wyatt. 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION IN 
SHAKESPEARE’S ERA 


I 


Tx exploration by Englishmen of Arctic regions and Polar seas 
began in earnest 360 years ago. It was pioneer work which 
courted tragedy. Yet some of the dangers proved superable, and 
many notable triumphs were scored. Indeed, the nineteenth 
century was well advanced before any of Shakespeare’s 
countrymen engaged in Arctic discovery with a greater energy 
or an ampler profit than the dramatist’s contemporaries. To 
the Arctic voyages of Elizabethans and Jacobeans attaches, too, 
a glory of originality which, contrary to common belief, is 
lacking to their travel in better worn fields. Elsewhere English 
explorers of the sixteenth or early seventeenth century pursued 
slowly and haltingly the paths marked out for them earlier by 
Spaniard, Portuguese, and Frenchman. England under Tudor 
rule was the first among the great nations of Europe to cross the 
Arctic Circle. There her steps were of her own making, and for 
a time she gazed alone on the icy recesses of the world. The 
Dutch followed Englishmen into the eastern half of the Frigid 
Zone within forty years of the first English invasion. At a later 
date Danes, Norwegians, and Russians joined in the Arctic quest 
in the same hemisphere. In the western realms of the Arctic 
empire, however, English invaders met no rivals for more than 
three hundred years. 


II 


The popular estimate of the scope of Tudor Englishmen’s 
exploration has to undergo qualification before it can pass for 
history. The exploits of a nation cannot be estimated fairly at 
any epoch until they have been dispassionately compared with 
those of other nations of the same era. In most parts of the 
world exploration by Englishmen of the sixteenth century lagged 
far behind Portuguese, Spaniards, and Frenchmen. There is 
nothing in Tudor history to rival the discovery by the Portuguese 
mariner Vasco da Gama of the Cape of Good Hope and of East 
Africa, nor the unveiling of Magellan Strait and of the Pacific 
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Ocean by a second Portuguese mariner (in the Spanish service), 
Ferdinando Magellan. Columbus’s discovery of the West Indies 
and of the mainland of South America belongs, despite its 
superior popular fame, to a lower plane of maritime achievement 
than the feats of either Da Gama or Magellan. At any rate, 
these three mariners stand ahead of all others in the golden book 
of modern exploration. Near them should of right be placed 
those Spaniards who, without guidance, forged overland routes 
through thousands of miles of jungle, mountains, forest, and 
river in both the American Continents. England played no 
comparable part in discovery of the Temperate or Tropical zones 
either by land or sea. Even Sir Francis Drake, in his circumnavi- 
gation of the globe, seems only on two occasions to have reached 
points where Spaniards or Portuguese had not preceded him— 
once in the South Pacific below Cape Horn, and for the second 
time on the north coast of California. John Davis, an Eliza- 
bethan seaman who almost deserves Drake’s fame—although on 
somewhat different grounds—afterwards discovered the Falkland 
Islands below the Equator to the east of the South American 
Continent. Elizabethan discovery in ice-free latitudes knew no 
other quite indisputable triumphs. 

Into the Antarctic regions neither Elizabethan nor other 
European of his age made entry. The South Pole stirred the 
awe of ignorance from a great distance. The many guesses of 
the world’s mapmakers in the sixteenth century included the 
notion that a fifth continent called Terra Australis, or Terra 
Antarctica, formed a southern boundary of the Magellan Straits, 
and stretching both east and west, was the massive framework 
of the South Pole. The delusion was slowly dispelled. It was 
only in 1616, the year of Shakespeare’s death, that the earliest 
Dutch fleet to girdle the earth first rounded Cape Horn, and 
thereby destroyed that part of the illusion which credited the 
straits with dividing immediately two mighty continents. 
Yet the old error was thereby scotched, not killed. Fables 
still located a Gargantuan expanse of land just off Cape Horn. 
The discovery by seventeenth-century Spaniards of the north 
coast of Australia in the Eastern hemisphere merely perplexed 
counsel. The sixteenth-century dream lived on until recent 
Antarctic exploration showed that, although an illimitable mass 
of land covered the South Pole, six or seven hundred miles of 
open ocean cut off the true Antarctic continent from the lowest 
point of South America. 

Elizabethans knew nothing of the Antarctic Circle. Yet 
many leagues away from it, in the South Pacific Ocean, some 
serviceable experience was gained of Arctic, and indeed of 
Antarctic, conditions. Within the Magellan Straits snow-clad 
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mountains, overhanging glaciers, and freezing temperatures 
dominated all seasons of the year. When Drake traversed the 
passage, for the first time among Englishmen—between the 
ist of August and the 6th of September 1578—he described the 
climate as ‘ extreme cold, with frost and snow continually.’ In 
April 1591, when a severe snowstorm kept an English ship at 
anchor in the straits for a week, eight or ten sailors were frozen 
to death each night, and frostbite wrought terrible havoc on the 
feet and noses of survivors. But it was not in the Antarctic 
quarter of the globe that Englishmen of Shakespeare’s era learned 
the full meaning of life amid snow and ice. The revelation was 
made at the opposite end of the earth. 


Til 


Proofs of Elizabethan prowess and priority in Arctic lands 
and seas are as thickly strewn over maps of the high northern 
latitudes of the world as the signs of Spanish and Portuguese 
prowess and priority crowd the maps of middle or South America 
and Africa. The names of Elizabethan explorers and of their 
patrons still cling to the Frigid zones as closely as the names of 
fifteenth and sixteenth century Spaniards and Portuguese to the 
Temperate and Torrid zones. If to-day one travelled westwards 
from the Gulf of Ob, an eastern inlet of the Siberian ocean, by 
way of the frozen islands of Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen to the 
northern shores of Greenland, and if one thence passed round the 
Continent of Greenland through Baffin Bay and Davis Strait to 
the western reaches of Hudson Bay—the route, which would 
traverse nearly a half of the Arctic Circle of the globe, embraces 
straits and bays, headlands and islands all bearing in modern 
charts the names of Elizabethan statesmen, noblemen, mariners, 
and merchants, any of whom Shakespeare might have met in 
London. The Elizabethan designations were more numerous 
two hundred years ago, for in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries Denmark and Russia claimed and rechristened many 
territories in the Eastern Arctic regions which had been first 
visited and named by Elizabethans. But enough of the 
Elizabethan nomenclature survives to attest the thoroughness of 
the Elizabethan conquest of the North. 

Spitzbergen is a Dutch discovery; but one of the large 
adjacent islands is still called Edge Island after Thomas Edge, 
the English sea captain who discovered it in Shakespeare’s 
lifetime. Whatever were the relations of medieval Icelanders 
with Greenland, that continent was definitely brought to light 
anew by an Elizabethan John Davis. The Danes who now 
hold the habitable portions have swept from its map much 
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verbal evidence of Elizabethan enterprise there. But Cape 
Farewell, the southernmost point of the continent, preserves the 
title which was bestowed upon it by Davis; while ‘ Sanderson 
His Hope,’ the midmost point on the west coast, still testifies 
to Davis’s regard for William Sanderson, a wealthy patron of 
maritime endeavour, and an enlightened London merchant. 
Davis Strait and Baffin Bay, the seas which wash the western 
shore of Greenland, commemorate Davis himself and William 
Baffin, two Elizabethan navigators of undying eminence. The 
region about Baffin Bay abounds in memories of Shakespeare's 
era. Three great north-western inlets, or sounds, are called 
respectively after (Sir Thomas) Smith, (Francis) Jones, and 
(Sir James) Lancaster, prominent London merchants, who 
especially encouraged Baffin’s enterprise. Off the far north of 
Baffin land—itself another echo of Baffin’s activity—lies Bylot 
Island, which preserves the name of Robert Bylot, a venture- 
some companion of Baffin ; and further south are still visible Cape 
Walsingham, Cumberland Sound, and Cape Warwick, all bap- 
tised in honour of leaders of Elizabethan society. Frobisher Bay, 
in the near neighbourhood, tells its own tale. The adjacent 
Hudson Strait and Hudson Bay are noble monuments of Henry 
Hudson, who ranks among explorers with Baffin and Davis. 
Very liberally are Elizabethan appellations scattered about 
Hudson Bay; there Southampton Island, the great island 
to the north, commemorates Shakespeare’s patron; and Port 
Nelson and the River Nelson on the west recall Thomas Nelson, 
a@ humble Elizabethan sailing master, who died and was 
buried on the western shore of the inland sea. The wide James 
Bay to the south of the expanse keeps alive the name of yet 
another seventeenth-century sea-captain, Thomas James of 
Bristol. Such facts are mere gleanings from a luxuriant field of 
geographical terminology some three hundred years old. 

It was in a serious spirit that Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
distributed their own and their patrons’ names over newly found 
regions of the North. The Northern discoveries ‘ were s0 
named,’ it was written of them in the seventeenth century, 
* as a small remembrance of the charge, countenance, and instruc- 
tion given to the enterprise, and which, though small, neither 
time nor fame ought to suffer oblivion to bury.’ It was the pious 
hope of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, that when future ages 
should reap the full harvest of such explorations, acknowledg- 
ment would be made, that ‘the honourable and worthy’ god- 
fathers ‘ were the first advancers.’ The pioneers have not been 
wholly forgotten, but their fame has grown dim and uncertain. 
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IV 


The hopes which fired the Tudor expeditions to the Frigid 
ne differed gréatly from those which filled the hearts of Arctic 
travellers of recent date. Wild delusions prevailed in the 
sixteenth century regarding all quarters of the globe, but none 
were wilder than those concerning the physical and geographical 
conditions of the northern roof of the world. The errors per- 
sisted later, for some two hundred years at least. When Shake- 
speare was born the belief was cherished that the sun always 
shone on the North Pole and rendered its neighbourhood the 
earth’s ‘ greatest place of dignity’; the discomforts of ice and 
snow were deemed to be the negligible incidents of a journey to 
a country of perpetual light and warmth. But the Pole, with 
whatever geniality it might be credited, was not the primary 
goal of Elizabethan Arctic search. The essential ambitions 
might well be realised if the pleasing dream of the Pole’s kindly 
heat were never tested by experience. It was in the interests 
neither of venturesome sport nor of scientific research nor of 
geographical knowledge that Polar journeys were undertaken in 
the sixteenth century. The finding of the Pole was reckoned in 
itself to serve small purpose. Its imagined importance was as 
of a finger-post to a region beyond it, which might indeed be 
possibly gained by an easier approach. None doubted that on 
the distant shores of Northern Asia there lay a mythical territory 
of gold and silver and precious stones; on that haven of desire 
three roads were judged to converge, one through the Arctic 
East, a second through the Arctic West, and a third across the 
Pole. A north-east passage, a north-west passage, and a Polar 
passage were all reckoned to be gateways to the same storehouse 
of unmatched opulence. The Polar expeditions of Shakespeare's 
era were designed as touchstones of this Asiatic fable. 

Yet in Arctic exploration, as in much other effort, the practice 
of the Elizabethans proved wiser than their theory. Their pro- 
fessed aim was a vain delusion, but they made a rich atonement 
for its inevitable failure. In the result Elizabethans lighted the 
road for those who came after them, alike to the Pole and to 
the eastern and western waterways environing it. The Eliza- 
bethan inquiries were not pushed home. The North Pole was 
not reached by Shakespeare’s contemporaries, nor did they go 
far along either the north-west or the north-east road to Asia. 
But some of Shakespeare’s generation came within ten degrees of 
the Pole, and many travelled over a broad expanse of the Arctic 
Circle in the higher latitudes of both the East and the West 
Hemispheres. Sir John Franklin, who first solved the puzzle 
of the North-West Passage in 1847, took the path through 
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Lancaster Sound which Elizabethans discovered on the west 
of Baffin Bay. The first conqueror (in 1878-79) of the North- 
East Passage, Baron Nordenskiold, paid generous tribute to 


Elizabethan pioneers. As far as the Kara Sea to the north. It 
west of Siberia, he followed in the tracks of Elizabethan gea- of the 
men. It was, moreover, through Smith’s Sound at the head of the F 
Baffin Bay—a sea channel which a contemporary of Shakespeare certifi 
first found and entered on one of the many searches of the in his 
epoch for the North-West Passage—that. Commander Robert nume! 
Peary sailed on his triumphant journey to the Pole four years deal v 
ago. rare € 
No precious metal rewarded the Arctic enterprise of Eliza- The | 
bethans as they had hoped, but the mercantile gains were | the™ 
important. Whale and seal fisheries were inaugurated, and the | “slp 
discovery of Northern Russia opened a new and profitable editor 
market of foreign trade. Nor were the practical claims of count 
geography or science rejected. Enthusiasm for discovering | ™% ' 
unknown places on the world’s surface came to mingle with the By v 
fanciful pursuit of treasure, while the many strange and the J 
unlooked-for experiences of Arctic travel stirred active observa- name 
tion, which vastly extended scientific knowledge. The Eliza- Arcti 
bethan explorations shed light in many directions. New lands in th 
and seas were described ; icebergs and glaciers were studied for Beer 
the first time; new kinds of animal- and plant-life came into the ‘ 
man’s ken; fresh conceptions were formed of climate, of ocean orig? 
currents, and of the earth’s magnetism. Elizabethan explora- prote 
tion of Arctic regions gave a rare impetus to the progress of Aret: 
nautical science. As Shakespeare’s coevals voyaged in Polar om 
latitudes, they sought to measure the variations of the compass ofter 
and the dip of the magnetic needle. Involuntarily the Arctic plore 
adventures of Shakespeare’s era promoted the advancement of Alth 
learning. 9 
Vv strik 
Shakespeare takes little notice of the Arctic activity of his froz 
epoch. ‘The thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice,’ which Claudio the 
in Measure for Measure dreads after death, is scarcely presented tific 
as a scene of human experience. The dramatist knew of Arctic the 
nights in Russia which had no end. But his only precise refer- and 
ence to Arctic exploration is to the exploits of Willem Barents, the 
the heroic Dutchman, who wintered with a dozen companions in bre 
Nova Zembla in 1596, some fifty years after its discovery by Bat 
Englishmen. That wonderful story of snow and ice thrilled the 
England as well as Europe. When Sir Toby Belch is warned disa 
that he has ‘sailed into the north of’ the Lady Olivia’s sin 


‘opinion,’ he is threatened with the fate of ‘ hanging there like 
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m icicle on a Dutchman’s beard.’ The allusion to the Arctic 
giflerings of the Dutch is clear, though it hardly does justice to 
the tragic marvels of the episode. 

It is only from the unpretending notebooks, logs, and charts 
of the Arctic mariners or their companions that the story of 
the Polar achievements of Elizabethans can be gleaned and 
ertified. Bacon noticed the curious fact that all who travelled 
in his day by sea kept diaries. There is no romance in the 
numerous maritime journals. The Arctic chronicles, notably, 
deal with hard fact, but they bear witness at the same time to 
rare enthusiasm, to scientific insight, and to magical endurance. 
The Elizabethan captains were readers of books; they blessed 
the midnight sun for lengthening their hours of study. All were 
disciples of Richard Hakluyt, the Elizabethan collector and 
editor of reports of travel. Hakluyt’s persistent appeals to his 
countrymen to emulate the exploits of Spaniards or Portuguese 
was @ moving cause of Elizabethan exploration of the North. 
By way of pious recognition of Hakluyt’s stimulating counsel, 
the Arctic voyagers of his age often tell how they inscribed his 
name on points of prominence in both the East and West 
Arctic regions. The great Mount Hakluyt on Jan Mayen Island 
inthe Greenland Sea has been rechristened by the Danes Mount 
Beerenberg. But a notable beacon in the Eastern Arctic Ocean, 
the north-western corner of Spitzbergen, is still known by its 
original designation of Hakluyt Headland. Sparse were the 
protective measures which the Elizabethans devised against the 
Arctic perils, and the spirit of tragedy always hovered over their 
campaigns. Yet the inevitable suffering ended in death less 
often than might be anticipated. The majority of Arctic ex- 
plorers returned in safety with narratives of their experiences. 
Although accident and privation claimed their fated prey, the 
mortality was higher in voyages further south. 

On the whole, the Elizabethan records of Arctic experience 
strike a singularly modern note. The first-hand historians of the 
frozen zone in the twentieth century often seem to echo those in 
the sixteenth. The superiority of modern equipment and scien- 
tific training leaves smaller trace than would seem possible on 
the main tenor and temper of the story. The thought of home 
and family spread depression through the nightless days and 
the dayless nights, and in the rank and file there were out- 
breaks of unruly temper which bred at times murderous mutiny. 
But among the captains and pilots there was no repining, and 
the tone of their narratives is resigned or hopeful even amid 
disaster. In Queen Elizabeth’s or King James the First’s day, 
as in the present epoch, brave Englishmen from time to time 
left their bones in the White North, the victims of frost, hunger, 
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disease, or shipwreck. But Providence seems to decree that men 
of all eras dying in such desperate conditions should quite inde. 
pendently speak with their last breath the same resolute language, 

There survives the last diary of Sir Hugh Willoughby, the 
Englishman who was the protagonist in the Arctic drama, not 
for England only, but for Europe. In 1553 he sailed into the 
Arctic Ocean, and with sixty-nine companions was driven to seek 
winter quarters in the extreme north of Norwegian Lapland, 
His journal was subsequently rescued from the scene of his ice. 
bound refuge. The last page, dated the 25th of September, rung 
thus : 

Thus remaining in this haven the space of a week, seeing the year far 
spent, and also very evil weather, as frost, snow and hail, as-though it had 
been the deep of winter, we thought best to winter there. Wherefore we 
sent out three men south-south-west to search if they could find people, who 
went three days’ journey, but could find none; after that we sent other 
three westward, four days’ journey, which also returned without finding 
any people. Then sent we three men south-east, three days’ journey, who in 
like sort returned without finding of people, or any similitude of habitation. 


Some two years later search parties lighted on a camp of frozen 
corpses. Frost and exposure, not hunger, were the causes of 
death, for some food remained unconsumed. The papers which 
were recovered included Willoughby’s will. He had signed it in 
January 1554. The rest is silence. The fatal agonies of the 
party would seem to have lasted some four months, and they 
closed while the leader was disposing of his property among his 
wife and children at home. 

Similarly at the extreme end of the period of Arctic explora- 
tion which is under survey in these pages, seven Dutch sailors 
were accidentally separated from their companions on the Island 
of Spitzbergen, and were abandoned by their ship on the 11th of 
September 1634. The winter was involuntarily passed within 
some twelve degrees of the North Pole. The castaways were 
better provided with fuel and with materials for lodging than 
Willoughby and his party. But all were attacked by scurvy, 
the dread disease of Arctic exploration ; and again in the course 
of four months life ebbed slowly away. One of the doomed men 
kept a diary, which was found next season by a returning vessel. 
It is as heartrending a record as anything penned under Arctic, 
or indeed Antarctic, skies. Amid darkness that was impenetrable 
by day as well as by night, the epidemic got the upper hand. 
On the 14th of January 1635 the first death took place, to be 
followed by another within twenty-four hours. To their dismay 
two days later the hopeless band saw pass away ‘the man of all 
the rest on whom they had put their most hopes next to God.’ 
The four survivors had scarcely strength to make coffins for their 
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omrades. But they braced themselves to the effort. Thence- 
forth their strength declined. On the 7th of February a fox was 
cught in a trap, and was added to their scanty store of food. 
Next week their weakness had so increased that they were 
mable to fetch in fuel. On the 24th of February a glimpse of 
the sun momentarily enlivened their gloom. Two days later 
comes the last entry in the journal. It reads thus: 

Four of us that are still alive lie flat upon the ground in our hut; we 
ielieve we could still feed were there one among us who could stir out of the 
hut to get us some fuel, But nobody is able to stir out for pain. We spend 
ur time in constant prayer to implore God’s mercy to deliver us out of this 
nisery, being ready whenever He pleases to call us. We are certainly not in 
acondition to live thus long without food or fire, and cannot assist one 
another in our mutual affliction, but must everyone bear our own burthens. 


later in the year whalers discovered the dead bodies of the 
writer and his companions, and brought back to Holland the 
mournful record of their deaths. 

Shakespeare playing in his Sonnets with the fancy that 
‘that which is hath been before’ wondered whether all human 
effort be not rotatory, and be not destined to repeat itself. Were 
the poet in a position to compare these heroic and tragic adven- 
tures in Arctic regions of his own era with Arctic or Antarctic 
exploration of our .own century, he might have applied to some 
modern Polar episodes the last lines of his rotatory plea : 


To me [sc. they] are nothing novel, nothing strange ; 
They are but dressings of a former sight. 


VI 


The shadowy medieval ambition to bring Europe into easy 
communication with Kubla Khan’s mythical empire of opulent 
Cathay in the Far East is the parent of all geographical dis- 
covery of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The attempts 
to reach the marvellous kingdom by land were acknowledged by 
the end of the fifteenth century to have failed. As a conse- 
quence mariners of South Europe resolved on the hazard of a 
search by sea and thereby they quadrupled the knowledge of the 
earth’s surface. The result of their enterprise belied their ex- 
pectations. But the theoretic geographers of sixteenth-century 
Europe were disappointed rather than exhilarated by the discovery 
of South Africa and South America, and they vainly argued that 
if obstructive continents blocked western and south-eastern seas 
and thus impeded the ocean passage to Cathay, the narrower 
circumference of the earth round the North Pole might possibly 
offer superior facilities of communication of West and East. 

Columbus himself, who began his seafaring career by a 
voyage one hundred leagues beyond the Isle of Thule (i.e. Shet- 
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land), contemplated at the end of his life, after his glorious eon. 
quest of the South Atlantic, a second journey to the Far North 
in order to test the Polar hope. Meanwhile other sailors took 
up the parable. John Cabot, a Venetian pilot, induced Bristdl 
merchants at the end of the fifteenth century to commission an 
expedition for Cathay across the North Atlantic. Portugues 
ships soon pursued the same tracks, and they caught a first fleet. 
ing glimpse of what was to be called hereafter Hudson Bay, 
Frenchmen subsequently lifted the curtain on Canada. These 
efforts proved of service by revealing to Europe fertile 
fishing-grounds, but the Arctic regions were still out of 
sight. Nothing was learnt of Polar seas nor of a passage through 
them. 

Spain and Portugal claimed the ownership of newly found land 
and sea in Temperate or Torrid zones, and England showed 
for the time no disposition to question their pretension. But the 
extreme North fell outside the bounds of Spanish and Portuguese 
ambition. And enterprising Englishmen came by slow degrees 
to argue that their country’s northerly position destined 
her to occupy the Arctic surface of the world and t 
solve the riddle of Cathay. In 1553 England set out on her 
career of Arctic pioneer by despatching an expedition to seek 
Cathay by the North-East Passage. It is a date which looms 
large in Arctic history. Three ships, the Bona Esperanza, 
120 tons; the Bona Confidentia, 90 tons, and the Edward Bono- 
ventura, 160 tons, each carrying a pinnace and a boat, left Rat- 
cliffe on the Thames ‘to make search and discovery of the 
northern part of the world.’ The expenses were defrayed by 
London merchants. The command was entrusted to a soldier, 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, who does not seem to have enjoyed pre- 
vious experience of the sea. The pilot-general was Richard 
Chancellor, who had sailed in the Mediterranean. Provisions 
of meal,.beer, and salt meat were taken for a cruise of eighteen 
months, six months on the outward course, six months on the 
homeward, and six months’ anchorage if the extremity of the 
winter compelled it. All the conditions were unprecedented. 
The leaders confessed fear of the unknown climate, of barbarous 
and cruel natives, of terrible monsters of the deep; they dreaded, 
too, difficulty in maintaining discipline among the crews. Yet 
they looked forward to delivering to the ruler of Cathay a letter 
which they carried from King Edward the Sixth. 

From the Shetland Isles they crossed, amid violent winds 
and thick mists, to the islands of the Norwegian coast. Soon 
they perceived ‘that the land lay not as the globe made 
mention.’ The fog parted the little fleet. The Edward Bonaven- 
tura, Chancellor’s ship, was separated from her two companions, 
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the Bona Esperanza, in which Willoughby sailed, and the Bona 
Gonfidentia. Willoughby and his companion vessel pressed 
beyond the North Cape into the Far Eastern sea, and they 
sighted an island, which has been identified with the lower half of 
Nova Zembla, though others have denied that Willoughby sailed 
beyond Kolguev Island. He christened the vaguely defined 
territory Willoughby’s Land. 

Then the two ships turning on their course anchored in a 
natural harbour off Lapland, where the winter, as we have seen, 
brought death to all. The sixty-nine dead included nine London 
merchants, who had come out on the chance of new trade, and 
two surgeons. The disaster was assigned by early observers to 
want of experience ‘in making caves and stoves.’ 

Meanwhile Willoughby’s colleague Chancellor met with better 
fortune. He successfully brought the Edward Bonaventura into 
the White Sea, to a spot near which the town of Archangel was 
built later. Thence he made his way by the river Dwina to 
Moscow. England thus discovered the kingdom of Russia. Notable 
results followed immediately: England inaugurated political 
and commercial relations with the newly found kingdom. 
Willoughby and his friends had missed the goal which they sought, 
but compensation was not lacking. Thenceforth during Shake- 
speare’s lifetime Chancellor’s northern passage to the White Sea 
was constantly navigated, and Elizabethan statesmen and mer- 
chants won Russia’s friendship through this circuitous avenue. 
But Chancellor himself did not enjoy his triumph long. He re- 
turned in his old ship to the White Sea a year after his first voyage, 
and was wrecked on the homeward course off Pitsligo in Scotland. 
He and many of those with him were drowned. Heavy was the 
first toll.which the North Sea claimed of England. 


VII 


Disaster proved no deterrent to Tudor seamen. Chancellor’s 
sailing-master, Stephen Borough, did not accompany the second 
Russian voyage, but he left Ratcliffe independently on the 23rd 
of April 1556 with a view to ascertaining Willoughby’s fate. 
He established a new record by first passing into the Kara Sea 
through the strait to the south of Nova Zembla. Borough was 
the first English sailor to report on the mysteries of floating ice, 
a ‘terrible heap’ of which approached so near his vessel as 
almost to overwhelm it in the Kara Sea on the 5th of August 1556. 

English sailors, who pursued Willoughby’s and Borough’s 
tracks, kept for the time within the limits of their pioneer routes. 
Whales were seen to abound in northern seas, and a whaling 
industry was gradually organised by way of supplement to the 
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Russia trade. But geographers and men of science did not ceage 
to study the chances of a North-East Arctic passage with a child- 
like faith in medieval fables. Richard Hakluyt, not without 
justification, feared foreign competition, and he recommended 
somewhat prematurely the occupation or fortification of an 
Arctic island, so as to hold the Arctic road to Cathay against all- 
comers. In 1580 a new and strenuous effort was planned on 
Hakluyt’s urgent advice. Two small ships—the George, of forty 
tons, and the William of twenty tons, carrying all told only 
fourteen men and two boys—were equipped by London mer- 
chants under the respective commands of Arthur Pet, of Rat- 
cliffe, and Charles Jackman, of Poplar, for a two years’ expedi- 
tion. The instructions were a curious medley of sound sense and 
credulity. The mariners were to sail between latitudes 70 
degrees and 80 degrees, but must go no further north than 
85 degrees, i.e. within five degrees of the Pole. It was admitted 
to be uncertain whether land or sea would be found in that 
direction. Careful note was to be taken of the variations of the 
compass, of the tides and of the currents. The winter might be 
passed in Nova Zembla. The rumour ran that sea-water in very 
high latitudes was fresh; and inquiry was urged into the subse- 
quently established fact that melted ice on the frozen surface 
of the sea yielded fresh water. Other instructions betrayed 
greater innocence. As soon as the voyagers came among the 
mythical people of Cambalu and Quinsay, they were to impress 
the strangers’ minds with England’s greatness by exhibit- 
ing maps of the country and of London, together with speci- 
mens of English manufactures, such as broadcloth, gloves, 
shoes, soaps, and wax candles. 

With high hopes the two barques left Harwich on the 3rd of 
May 1580. But they miscalculated the force of the ice. Soon 
after leaving Vard6, beyond the North Cape, icebergs, ice-floes, 
and pack-ice barred their advance. With heroic persistency they 
sought to penetrate the obstruction. But every day ‘the ice 
increased upon them,’ and in September snowstorms and fog 
drove them back on Kolguev. Before the end of the month the 
ships parted company; Pet in the George arrived safe at Rat- 
cliffe on the 26th of September, after some five months’ cruise. 
Tragedy, meanwhile, pursued Jackman in the William. In 
October he landed on some northerly point on the Norwegian 
coast, and managed to winter there without serious mischance. 
But the second English experience of the Arctic winter proved 
little more fortunate than the first. In February Jackman 
and his men set out for England, and nothing more was heard 
of them or of their ship. 
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VIII 


There was good ground for Hakluyt’s prophecy that other 
nations of Europe would contest any claim on England’s part 
to monopolise the Arctic east, however inhospitable the climate 
proved. A challenge soon came from Holland. The new Dutch 
republic was about to set at defiance the seafaring energy of all 
the world. Spain, Portugal, and France were soon to find their 
sway of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans shaken by Dutch fleets. 
But it was in the North, in the Arctic Circle, that Holland was 
first to prove conspicuously her powers of maritime endurance. 
Like England she fixed her hopes on the North-East Passage and 
the mythical wealth of Cathay. Her first entry into the Arctic 
regions dismayed England by its daring. Willem Barents, an 
Amsterdam mariner, the Arctic hero of Holland in Shakespeare’s 
era, began his Arctic career in the summer of 1594 with a 
descent on Nova Zembla. A second expedition next year 
achieved little ; but on the 18th of May 1596 Barents left Holland 
on a very stirring errand. After discovering Spitzbergen he 
explored unknown portions of the coast of Nova Zembla, and 
being hemmed in by the ice was forced to winter in that for- 
bidding refuge. A house was built, and the rigours of an Arctic 
winter were faced with cheerful heroism and infinite ingenuity. 
Fuel was abundant, and a fair number of foxes were trapped for 
food. But the Dutchmen’s story of their sufferings from frost 
occasionally strains belief. Linen taken out of hot water instantly 
froze hard. Liquids removed in cooking utensils from the fire 
became solids. As the men sat at their crude hearth the stockings 
on their feet burnt before they felt any heat. The toll of life 
inevitably proved heavy. In the spring it was found impossible 
to extricate their imprisoned ship; and on the 13th of June 
twelve survivors left the Arctic island in two small boats. 
Five died of exposure on the passage westwards, and among 
them Barents himself. 

The ultimate arrival at the Hague of the remnant of the 
expedition evoked a national rejoicing. Many Dutchmen quickly 
pursued the North-East trail. Yet Nova Zembla was not re- 
visited by any white man till 1871, when a Norwegian explorer, 
Captain Elling Carlsen, discovered Barents’ winter quarters much 
as he had left them; though the house was in ruins, the ship’s 
cooking pans of copper, the carpenters’ tools, nails, a flute, fire- 
arms, pieces of rope, gloves, candles were found uninjured, and 
fragments of a Bible and other books were still legible. 

Thenceforth the Dutch and the English both claimed the 
Arctic seas and islands of the Eastern Hemisphere in spite of 
all difficulties of access. The whaling industry there grew to 
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be a bone of perilous contention between the nations. But the 
English were not to be evicted. Through the early years of the 
seventeenth century a long procession of English ships wended 
its way to the Arctic Circle on the eastern side of the globe. Some 
were commissioned ‘for a further discovery to be made towards 
the North Pole,’ and others were merely ordered to make fuller 
survey of the North-East Passage; all were bidden to do what 
they could to develop the whaling industry. Spitzbergen was 
very carefully surveyed and English names were strewn about it 
and the neighbouring islands. 

A vigorous attempt to cross the frozen sea to the north of 
Spitzbergen failed. In May 1615, the year before Shakespeare 
died, Robert Fotherby, in command of as many as eight ships, 
despatched anew ‘for discovery of seas, lands, and islands to 
the northward,’ vainly spent nearly three months in seeking 
an outlet through the Spitzbergen ice into the Polar ocean. On 
his return he refused to allow that he was disheartened, and he 
advised that the endeavour should be annually renewed. He 
recommended that a pinnace with ten men should be sent each 
year at the modest cost of 1501. to 2001. to see whether the ice 
could be got through. Fotherby’s advice was not neglected. 
But no decisive advance was achieved beyond Spitzbergen for 
more than two centuries. 

Yet the subjects of James the First boldly faced the problem 
of subsistence in Arctic latitudes. Englishmen of Fotherby’s 
generation set up in Spitzbergen a summer whaling station, 
which prospered for a time in spite of Dutch competition. James 
the First was proclaimed by English mariners to be king of 
‘this new land,’ while the Dutch conferred identical honours of 
dominion on Prince Maurice of Orange, the Dutch stadtholder. 
The region remained, in fact, a ‘no-man’s land.’ The zeal for 
the Polar and the North-East Passages drooped amid the battle 
for blubber, train-oil, and whalebone; but failure to regulate 
the slaughter of the whales and walruses threatened the supply, 
and the Arctic regions of the East in the century following 
Shakespeare’s death gradually lost their attraction with the 
decay of valuable animal life. 


IX 


Meanwhile more strenuous English effort was concentrated 
on the western side of the Arctic Circle. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
a man of enterprise, learning, and social position, was power- 
fully pleading through the early years of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign for a North-West Passage, which he reckoned to be shorter 
than a North-East Passage, to Cathay. Gilbert accepted the 
strange misconceptions which had been formed by speculative 
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geographers regarding the North American Continent and the 
farther North-West. All was imagined to be a multitude of 
islands of varied shapes and sizes. An element of truth lurked 
in the description, but it was discounted by the assumption that 
Canada was formed of small fragments of the Arctic archipelago, 
outposts of which stretched into the mid Atlantic. Gilbert's 
personal investigation was limited to a voyage to the Island of 
Newfoundland, which cost him his life. Taking a southern 
course on his return, he was lost off the Island of the Azores. 
His spirit ran high to the last. A fit epitaph is offered by his own 
words : ‘ He is not worthy to live at all who for fear or danger 
of death shunneth his country’s service or his own honour ; since 
death is inevitable and the fame of virtue immortal.’ 

Friends of Gilbert meanwhile planned a bolder experiment. 
It was at Gilbert’s entreaty that Martin Frobisher made his three 
famous voyages to the North-West. On the 7th of June 1576 
Frobisher left Blackwall in command of two little vessels, the 
Gabriel and the Michael, each of some twenty-five tons, in order 
to cross to Asia by the North-West Passage. The Michael soon 
turned back. Frobisher traversed the North Atlantic and entered 
an inlet thenceforth to be called Frobisher Bay. With singular 
credulity he mistook it for the desired passage. It was the 
southernmost indentation of what is now Baffinland. The lati- 
tude is the same as the Faroe Isles, many leagues to the south 
of the Arctic Circle. Frobisher landed on the southern shore, 
and christening the land ‘ Meta Incognita’ claimed to occupy it 
for the Queen of England. This region was the scene of all 
Frobisher’s North-Western adventures, which wofully belied 
expectation. A shining piece of mica which was discovered on 
his first voyage was mistaken for gold, and the error was to 
corrupt the whole enterprise. Some of his earliest experiences 
widened knowledge of geography and climate. On the 11th of 
July 1576 he first saw in the distance the western mountains of 
Greenland ‘ rising like pinnacles of steeples, and all covered with 
snow.’ During August in the North Sea the snow lay a foot 
thick on the hatches of his ship. But his friends at home rated 
his alleged glimpse of gold higher than any of his observations. 

Next year Frobisher conducted to his newly discovered 
country a second expedition of more imposing character. Besides 
his two former barques the Queen lent a ship of the Navy, the 
Aid, of 180 tons. The aim was frankly admitted to be precious 
metal, and no geographical purpose was claimed. One hundred 
and forty men of position were enlisted to share the plunder. 
Victuals were taken for six months, although the voyage only 
lasted four (the 26th of May to the 17th of September 1577). 
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Ice threatened the entrance into Frobisher Bay, and notable 
addition was made to the existing lore of icebergs. 


Whose maketh navigations to those countries [writes the historian of the 
voyage] hath not only extreme winds and furious seas to encounter withal, 
but also many monstrous and great islands of ice: a thing both rare, 
wonderful and greatly to be regarded. 


Blocks of ore weighing 200 tons were the only prize of the 
expedition, and again they yielded nothing but valueless mica. 
Yet the sanguine speculators remained undaunted. For a third 
time Frobisher crossed the North Atlantic on the vain golden 
quest. The fleet now consisted of as many as fifteen ships. No 
precaution was willingly overlooked. Materials were carried for 
building a wooden house, to be set up in ‘ Meta Incognita.’ 
There it was resolved to provide winter lodging for a company 
of 100 men, consisting of sailors, miners, soldiers, bakers, and 
carpenters. Thus might the auriferous capacity of Arctic 
America be thoroughly tested and the imagined mines be secured 
by Englishmen. In spite of hard teaching to the contrary, 
it was still believed that the Arctic climate would prove to 
be ‘delicate, commodious, and wholesome,’ when once it was 
adequately tried. Animal life was known to be abundant 
and to supply ample food. The severe cold on the North 
Atlantic which had previously disturbed the travellers’ equa- 
nimity was attributed to the icebergs set in motion by summer 
heat. Once out of their range it was innocently presumed that 
the temperature would prove benign. 

Frobisher’s third expedition left Gravesend at the end of 
May 1578 amid much public excitement. The commander received 
Queen Elizabeth’s good wishes from her own lips at Greenwich 
Palace, and a chain of gold from her hand. Once again Frobisher 
sighted Greenland, and he christened its western shore West 

‘England, and one of the neighbouring peaks Charing Cross. 
He passed onwards under the illusion that the great continent 


was a comparatively small island. Icebergs of mountainous’ 


dimensions barred his approach to the American coast. Through 
faulty navigation he was driven south into the entrance 
of what was to be known as Hudson Strait, instead of making, 
as he intended, for Frobisher Bay, which lay further to the 
north. Involuntarily he broke new ground and once more 
enjoyed new experience. The month of July saw English ships 
engaged in a more stubborn fight with the ice-floe than history 
had yet recorded. Poles, pikes, and pieces of timber were 
wielded night and day to break the impact of the frozen masses 
on the ship’s sides. But the cloud had some silver lining. The 
sailors found novel recreation in walking many miles over the 
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frozen water, and they were invigorated by the fresh-water pools 
which formed on its surface. Butts were set up and seals were 
shot with calivers. At length Frobisher Bay was regained, and a 
landing was effected on familiar ground. But the scheme of 
sojourning there for the winter was rediscussed and abandoned.., 
Although the expedition never passed above 62° latitude, the 
cold, according to credible reports, was more intense than any 
that had been endured, ten degrees higher in the Eastern hemi- 
sphere. Throughout the journey the rate of mortality—forty 
deaths out of some four hundred—was disheartening. In October 
the ships reached England, again carrying a mass of useless 
minerals which was mistaken for gold ore. All hope of profit 
sank when the useless rock was assayed. Disappointment was. 
universal, and Frobisher, who incurred blame from rash investors, 
did not repeat his northern endeavours. 

Yet, despite the poor material results, some useful pean 
lessons had been learned. A new chapter in the history of ice 
was opened. Native Eskimos taught Englishmen how to travel 
on ice with sledges drawn by dogs, and how to make fitting 
clothes of the skins of seal, fox, deer, and bear. In summer the 
skins were to be worn with the hair outside, and in winter they 
were to be folded four or five times, with the hair always inside. 
Specimens of the costume were brought home for future use. 


xX 


Where Frobisher showed a small taper a contemporary was 
soon to hold a large candle. John Davis, a master-mind among 
Elizabethan navigators, took up Frobisher’s cue in 1585, and 
during that and the two following summers he reaped as an Arctic 
explorer a harvest of greater price than gold. Danes of Iceland 
had settled in Greenland two or three centuries earlier. But they 
had long since abandoned the Continent as uninhabitable. 
Frobisher had caught only hazy glimpses of the coast; its frue 
shape and physical character remained unknown until Davis 
practically brought it within men’s ken. On his first voyage he 
spent a fortnight in the southern extremity which he well named 
‘The Land of Desolation.’ Then he coasted northwards, 
stubbornly forcing a passage through the icefloes of what was to 
be called thenceforth Davis Strait. Subsequently he travelled 
732 miles up the west coast of the Greenland continent, half its 
length. To his furthest point, a great beetling cliff, in latitude 
72° 12’, he gave the surviving title of ‘Sanderson his Hope,’ 
thereby commemorating his merchant patron William Sanderson, 
of London. Beyond, he.mysteriously thought to discern a great 
sea ‘free, large, very salt and blue, and of an unsearchable 
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depth.’ He imagined that he was in presence of the fabled 

North Polar ocean which never froze all over. He left the 
solution of his puzzle to a younger contemporary, William Baffin, 
Between them they lifted the curtain on Arctic waters heroically 
high. 

Crossing the ice-infested sea to the North American coast 
west of Greenland, he there sought eagerly for the North-West 
Passage. He examined many inlets far above Frobisher Bay, 
and, like other Elizabethan explorers, he imagined each one 
to be his longed-for passage till land barred his way and con- 
futed his theory. He failed to identify Frobisher’s course and 
gave Frobisher Bay the new name of ‘ Lord Lumley’s Inlet,’ 
after another of his patrons. Nor does he seem to have been 
aware that, when he entered the Strait to be called after Hudson, 
Frobisher had been in that direction before him. The his- 
torian of Davis’s voyage gave, however, a far fuller and more vivid 
description of that Strait than was before accessible. It was 
now described as ‘a terrible gulf and whirlpool,’ as ‘a furious 
overfall,’ ‘a very great gulf of water whirling and roaring, as it 
were the meeting of tides.’ Davis failed to penetrate the Strait, 
But his stirring account of it and his daring seamanship 
stimulated others to master its perils. On his last Arctic voyage 
Davis proved the quality of his courage by threading sea and ice 
in a clincher-built pinnace of only twenty tons. 

Vast was the addition Davis made to Elizabethan knowledge 
of geography, natural history, physical phenomena, and naviga- 
tion in Arctic regions. A man of letters, he was able to embody 
his observations in books on hydrography and navigation. It 
was a notable part of Davis’s exploits to prove that Greenland 
is the nursery of Atlantic icebergs: Wandering up a fiord, he saw 
the great glacier which envelopes the interior, and. watched it 
forcing its way through the clefts of the granite mountains which 
encircle the coast. He observed how gigantic masses of ice and 
rock broke over the mountains, and, falling into the ocean, drifted 
south, to the peril of navigation. Ice of all conditions came 
his way. Battling with the middle pack in Davis Strait, he 
described the thunderous noise with which the large pieces of 
ice ground against one another. He grows enthusiastic over 
the wealth of animal life, describing with gusto encounters with 
whales, white bears, and reindeers, and boasting of his sport with 
gulls and guillemots. He saw reindeers as well as dogs drawing 
sledges over ice. He complains of the heat amid the ice in July, 
and feelingly pictures the grievous torments of mosquitos. Not 
all his conclusions were just. He piously believed that the Pole 
was quite accessible, and that there were people living there in 
felicity, whether in the summer sunlight or in the winter moon- 
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light. He was confident that God had created a North-West 
Passage for Englishmen’s infinite happiness, and for the glory 
of her Majesty. 


XI 


Some years elapsed before Davis’s course was retraced. 
Tragic disaster was to hamper much of the fresh activity. With 
the opening of the seventeenth century a ship engaged in Arctic 
exploration for the first of several times in Shakespeare’s era was 
given the since familiar name of Discovery. The earliest 
yessel to be thus christened was of seventy tons. She sailed with 
a consort Godspeed of forty tons from Ratcliffe on the 6th of 
May 1602. They were victualled for eighteen months. The 
commander, George Weymouth, was new to nautical responsi- 
bilities. Frobisher’s tracks were followed, and the coast of 
Meta Incognita was rounded into Hudson Strait. But the cold 
fog, which froze as fast as it fell, bred among the men a spirit 
of mutiny, which it is said the chaplain fostered. Weymouth 
turned home after four months, having accomplished practically 
nothing. In April, two years later, a little barque of forty tons, 
the Hopewell, once more steered for the North-West Passage, but 
her leader, one John Knight, was slain, with three sailors, by 
Eskimos, on the Greenland coast. Arctic adventure was indeed 
to find new obstruction in the unsocial instincts of civilised as 
well as of uncivilised man. 

Some foreign rivalry was to attend English progress in the 
western Arctic region as in the eastern Arctic. But the western 
interlopers were less formidable than the eastern, although they 
boasted a better title. The Danes were stirred by the English 
exploits to seek in the icy continent of Greenland traces of the 
Danish colony of which all clue had been lost for more than two 
centuries. The Danes gracefully enlisted English co-operation in 
the search. In the three years 1605-7 James Hall, a native of 
Hull, piloted three Danish expeditions under royal auspices to the 
Greenland coast. Each time a landing was effected with 
difficulty amid the ice, but no success attended the quest of the 
old Danish settlements. Subsequently Hall rejoined the English 
service, and continued the exploration of Greenland in behalf 
of English masters. But martyrdom rewarded the transfer of 
his energies. Far north on the west coast of Greenland a 
native’s dart dealt him a fatal wound, and, by his own request, 
he was buried at hand ‘in some out-island.’ Hall seems to be 
the first Englishman who found a burial place in view of 
Greenland’s icy mountains. 

While Hall was voyaging to Greenland a greater sailor than 
he entered the Arctic field. Henry Hudson’s range of explora- 
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tion was wider than that of any other man of his time. Yet 
his activity, as far as it is known, began and ended within a brief 
period of four years (1607-11). He comes into the ken of history 
when he sailed from Ratcliffe for Spitzbergen on the 19th of 
April 1607. His life ended in Hudson Bay in the course of 
June 1611. Of his four Arctic voyages the first three were 
directed to the Arctic north-east; but in the course of the third 
he passed from the Eastern hemisphere into the West. The 
fourth and last voyage was alone aimed at the North-West 
Passage. 

Hudson’s first voyage was described as ‘a discoverie toward 
the North Pole, set forth at the charge of certaine worshipfull 
merchants of London.’ No earlier expedition was credited s0 
directly with the goal of the Pole. Hudson reached without 
delay the north-east corner of Spitzbergen, and named it for ever 
Hakluyt Headland. He claimed, somewhat doubtfully, to have 
gone beyond it, as far as latitude 82°. But his attempt to round 
the north coast of the island failed, and he clearly did not touch 
a higher point of land than 80° 23’. Nevertheless no more 
northerly boundary was achieved in the Arctic region by any 
navigator of the day, and for nearly two hundred years afterwards 
Hudson’s latitude remained the record. Only Parry appreciably 
outdistanced it in 1827. 

On his way back to the Thames in 1607 Hudson discovered 
an island (noted for its mighty mountain) which he called 
‘Hudson’s Touches’; it is now known by the Danish name of 
Jan Mayen. Next year—1608—Hudson sajled for a second time 
in the same direction. But his objective was now Cathay rather 
than the Pole, and he sought to penetrate beyond Nova Zembla. 
He landed on the island hoping to find traces of Willoughby’s 
alleged presence there fifty-five years before. The ice checked 
further progress. The Dutch, however, acknowledged Hudson's 
promise, and tempted him for the subsequent season to lend them 
his energetic aid. It was in the service of the Dutch East India 
Company that a year later he returned to Nova Zembla. He 
looked forward once more to piercing the Siberian sea, but his 
Dutch crew declined to follow him into regions so remote. 
Crossing to the more familiar Atlantic Ocean, he amply 
compensated his employers for his change of course. For the 
first time he sighted Sandy Hook and Manhattan Island, and 
ascended the river which goes by his name through New York 
State. By a freak of fortune Holland enjoyed the initial benefits 
of these notable English discoveries. 

Hudson’s abandonment of his country’s service was short. 
It would have been well for him had he postponed his re-enlist- 
ment at home. In the penultimate year of his life, in 1610, he 
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made, under English auspices, a final incursion into the Arctic 
circle of the Western hemisphere, and he inscribed his surname 
on a still larger section of the North American map. The effort 
had a tragic issue, and his reward was the cruellest death known 
to the annals of the sea. Leaving Greenhithe on the 26th of April 
1610, in the seasoned Discovery, with twenty-one men aboard, 
he arrived at ‘the furious overfall’ which had checked the 
advance of both Frobisher and Davis, and at length he pushed 
through it into the land-locked sea beyond, into the Mediter- 
ranean Of America. The entry and the inland sea itself were 
christened respectively Hudson Strait and Hudson Bay. It was 
thus that Hudson Bay was revealed to the modern world. On the 
ist of November Hudson was near the southern extremity, and 
the wintry weather compelled a halt. On the 10th of November 
the Discovery was ‘frozen in,’ and nearly seven months were 
spent on a frost-ridden shore. Provisions, which were ample for a 
six months’ stay, gradually grew scanty. Edible prey included 
partridges, swans, geese, ducks, and teal, but all was ‘hard to 
come by.” At need ‘ moss of the ground’ and frogs were eaten, 
but with the approach of summer fish grew abundant. The 
mortality was not high, although the gunner died soon after the 
camp was formed, and subsequently scurvy threatened. But a 
fatal disaffection spread among the crew, and Hudson was freely 
blamed for the perils and discomforts. 

June was well advanced before the ice allowed the breaking 
up of the winter quarters. No sooner had the ship set sail on its 
way to the outlet of Hudson Bay than mutiny got the upper 
hand. The mutineers, who boasted a slight numerical majority, 
resolved to set adrift Hudson and eight companions. The marked 
men numbered, besides the captain, his young son John, who had 
been a companion of all his voyages, an intimate friend Thomas 
Woodhouse, a mathematician, with Henry King the carpenter, 
and the chief mate, who were men well-disposed to Hudson ; 
four sick sailors who were stricken with scurvy completed the toll 
of the mutineers’ victims. The base conspiracy was worked with 
success. The condemned party was taken by surprise and forced 
into a shallop, which was turned into the open sea. A little meal 
was all the food left with the castaways. When the inhuman 
deed was done the Discovery set all sail and hurried away. 
Nothing was heard of the fate of Hudson and his companions, 
but that they all perished miserably on the scene of their leader’s 
greatest exploit cannot be doubted. 

The crime leaves an indelible stain on the history of English 
exploration. Some retribution pursued the criminals. The five 
ringleaders of the mutiny were slain by Eskimos as they sought 
to land near Hudson Strait, and a sixth succumbed to the 
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tortures of hunger on the Atlantic voyage. The five survivors 
reached Plymouth more dead than alive. They repudiated re- 
sponsibility for the brutal murder of Hudson and his comrades, 
and their asseverations were accepted without legal inquiry. One 
of them indeed, Robert Bylot, engaged in much further Arctic 
exploration. 

Very tardily, in May 1612, an expedition was sent to Hud- 
son Bay to ascertain Hudson’s fate and to make further 
exploration within the range of his voyage. Of two ships under 
Thomas Button, one, a pinnace, was once more named the 
Discovery. No trace of Hudson was found. But there was 
much examination of the west coast of Hudson Bay, and many 
islands, including Southampton Island, were named. Button 
denied the existence of any western outlet, and his error remained 
unconfuted for nearly two centuries. He spent the winter much 
as Hudson had done, and although no mutiny threatened his 
safety or blackened the credit of his crew, the loss of life from 
privation was great. Another voyage was designed for Hudson 
Bay in 1614, in a ship again called the Discovery. But the vessel 
failed even to cross Hudson Strait, and was for months 
stranded on the Labrador coast. 


XII 


Meanwhile another naval hero had entered the Arctic field, 
and his achievements gloriously end the story of the quest of the 
North-West Passage and of the North Pole in Shakespeare’s era. 
William Baffin is a comparatively late comer on the Arctic scene. 
Nothing is heard of him till 1612, when he served as pilot on 
@ voyage of small account intended to prospect for mineral ore 
on the west coast of Greenland. In each of the two following 
years he accompanied fishing fleets to Spitzbergen. There he 
carried out much novel and useful observation, climbing, in 1614, 
a@ high mountain in the island to determine how far the ice 
extended inland and at sea. In 1615 he began his adventures 
in the north-west, as pilot of the Discovery, apparently Hudson’s 
vessel, which once more sailed westwards. Baffin extended very 
far the survey of the northern portions of Hudson Bay, and 
he did his work with a scientific precision which no contem- 
porary excelled. He made careful notes of the tides, and his 
accuracy was amply confirmed when Captain Parry pursued the 
tracks anew in 1821, and completed the nautical description of 
Hudson Bay. Baffin shared Button’s unjustified scepticism 
respecting a northern exit. But there was better warrant for 
his conclusion that the North-West Passage was more likely 
to be found off the western coast of Greenland than through 
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Hudson Bay. Next year he set forth to test this theory. His 
patrons were convinced by his argument, and his sailing in- 
structions credulously ordered him, on arriving in latitude 80° 
off Greenland, to turn in a south-westerly direction, which would 
take him to Japan without loss of time. 

On the 26th of March 1616, rather earlier in the season than 
was customary for Arctic mariners, Baffin sailed from Gravesend, 
again as pilot in the Discovery, with Bylot as master. On the 
30th of May he was at ‘Sanderson his Hope,’ the furthest point 
on the Greenland coast, which Davis compassed thirty years 
before. No one had approached it since. There Baffin vainly 
sought for the water which Davis had described from a distance 
as a ‘ very salt and very blue sea of an unsearchable depth.’ Ice 
now obstructed Baffin’s path, and, failing to pierce the middle 
pack of ice, he coasted north through the icefloe off the coast. 
The journey took him some 500 to 600 miles through what has 
since been known as Baffin Bay. He halted in 78° at the inlet 
which he called Smith Sound. He went no further north 
Deeming the sound impassable, he turned south and examined 
on the western coast of Baffin Bay many other inlets, but none 
of them seemed to him to be penetrable. The North-West 
Passage still eluded him. As he sailed onward in the newly 
found region of Baffin Bay he christened islands, headlands, and 
inlets after patrons and friends, and the mighty island which 
bounds Baffin Bay to the south was called Baffinland, by way of 
attesting the scope of his discoveries. 

The inlets which defeated Baffin’s purpose remained un- 
explored till the nineteenth century. Then most of them 
were pierced for the first time. Smith’s Sound is Baffin’s chief 
monument. It was an American Arctic explorer, Elisha Kent 
Kane, who in 1853 first went further than Baffin through that 
outlet and proved it to be a channel. In 1870 another American, 
Charles Francis Hall, completed what Baffin and Kane had 
begun, and passed out through Smith’s Sound into the open polar 
sea. That route finally conducted Peary to the North Pole in 
1909. As a skilled chart-maker, as a narrator of travel, as an 
astronomical observer, Baffin ranks with those who followed in 
his footsteps in Arctic lands and seas. 


XIII 


The record of Arctig exploration in Shakespeare’s era has 
more than an antiquarian interest. The story has practical 
value. Those who subsequently traversed the old ground owed 
much to their Elizabethan guides. The Arctic experience of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries illustrates the adaptability, in 
resolute hands, of small and inadequate means to great ends. 
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The travellers credited many fables of geography and science 
which precise knowledge of later epochs has laid aside. But the 
Elizabethan darkness is brightened by numerous flashes of 
intuition. Baffin and Davis, despite their lack of scientific 
appliances, made observations of tides and currents, of sun and 
moon, of native races and of animal life, which entitle them to 
the rank of scientific explorers. It is clear that the first steps 
in unknown spheres of effort cost a larger measure of courage 
and daring than any subsequent pursuit of the original clues, 
Elizabethan adventure in the Arctic regions was discovery in a 
more literal sense than that of any of their many eminent 
successors. Arctic exploration forms a chapter in Elizabethan 
history which has for the most part faded from memory. No 
just account of Shakespeare’s era is complete without its due 
commemoration. 
Sipney Lez. 
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WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAW IN NATURE 


A critic of irreproachable honesty, who was in his day a success- 
ful dramatist, a poet of distinction, an admirable classical scholar, 
and who had the inestimable advantage of knowing Shakespeare 
both as a man and an author, wrote two lines which, amongst 
others, were affectionately inscribed ‘To the Memory of my 
Beloved, the Author, Mr. William Shakespeare, and what he 
hath left us.” They run as follows : 


Nature herself was proud of his designs, 
And joy’d to wear the dressing of his lines. 


The writer was one Ben Jonson—a name that should to-day 
be as good as a biography. Was Ben Jonson justified in writing 
as he did? I think he was, and should like to give some reasons 
for my belief. 

Yet to say with any satisfying exactness what Shakespeare 
saw in nature, within the limits afforded to me, is naturally 
impossible. Many volumes have been written upon his almost 
limitless range of vision ; and many volumes more might be filled 
with the poetry into which he wove the natural objects, large or 
insignificant, which engaged even for a moment the keenness 
of his unforgetting observation. One can at best but gather from 
the mighty mass some random samples, some flashing touches of 
the master’s hand, some of the cameo gems that stud his works, 
with here and there a vignette, or even perhaps at times a full- 
length portrait of the dwellers in field or forest or air, whose 
trivial existence and generally unnoticed paths of life were 
absorbed by so consummate an artist and made in one way 
or another a leading feature in his poems and his plays. 

In speaking of what Shakespeare saw in nature, it must be 
understood that human nature is not included. I deal only with 
what he was given to see in his wanderings in the countryside 
surrounding Stratford-on-Avon—in those early days when, either 
as a schoolboy, an enthusiastic follower of the sports of his 
time, or a mere lover of wild-wood life or rustic landscape, his 
young mind was drinking in deep draughts of all that country 
life contained, the recollection of which, so far from being 
obliterated by his residence in London, was possibly intensified 
by the very contrast which he found between the city of that 
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day and the peace of those quiet woodland regions which he 
had made up his mind to leave for at least some time. Expres. 
sions of a love of country life are indeed so frequent on the 
lips of Shakespeare’s characters as to furnish in themselves 4 
very excellent reason to account for his early return to Stratford, 
in spite of the success which attended his life in the metropolis; 
and, as Mr. Justice Madden reminds us in that learned and 
delightful volume, The Diary of Master William Silence, it is 
a somewhat significant fact that Shakespeare continued to be 
described in legal documents throughout his life as of Stratford. 
on-Avon, the place he seems to have regarded as his permanent 
abode. 

I should be slow, however, to suggest that one is to lay 
too much emphasis on words put by an author into the mouths 
of his dramatic characters. The fact that they are characters 
in a drama is in itself a fairly strong intimation that they are 
necessarily something outside the personality of their creator— 
and Shakespeare’s characters are, of all others, so broadly indi- 
vidualised as to prevent us, as a rule, from falling into any 
exaggerations on this point. At the same time, there is one 
respect in which a very large number of his dramatis personae, 
much as they may differ in other respects from one another, 
may be said to embody the very personality of the man who 
brought them into being—that is, in their genuine appreciation 
of outdoor rural nature; their keen-sighted observation of the 
ways of the birds of the air, the beasts of the field, the creeping 
things upon the earth, and, generally, in their intimate and 
first-hand knowledge of all that is connected with plant-lore, 
whether trees, shrubs, flowers, or grasses, and the many sorts 
of animal life which are commonly associated with such forms 
of vegetation. 

I, of course, include under the term outdoor rural nature 
all that has to do with sport as practised in Shakespeare’s day. 
It may be said, indeed, that in this particular respect his 
characters become so intimately identified with the creating 
dramatist himself as to make it possible, as Mr. Justice Madden 
has very ably demonstrated, to decide between the conflicting 
claims of the Quarto and the Folio, not to say the critic or 
emendator, in any disputed passage which contains a word or 
phrase relating to the terminology of hunting, with either hawk 
or hounds, in Elizabethan times. 


Shakespeare’s mind was at all times so possessed with images and 
recollections of English rural life, that he refrained not from attributing 
a like possession to men of all sorts and conditions, regardless of time, 
place, or circumstance. Prospero sets on his spirits in hunter’s language, 
by names well known in Gloucestershire kennels. Ulysses compares 
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Achilles sulking in his tent to a hart keeping thicket. The fallen Caesar 
suggests to Antony a noble hart, whose forest was the world, bayed and 
slain by blood-stained hunters. Titus Andronicus proclaims a solemn 
hunting after the fashion of Gloucestershire. Egyptians, Athenians, and 
Romans are intimately acquainted with the coursing matches of Cotswold. 
Roderigo of Venice and Pandarus of Troy speak the language of English 
sportsmen. Theseus hunts the country round Athens with hounds as 
thoroughly English as was the horse of Adonis.* 


Even Juliet in Verona, and Othello the Moor of Venice, for 
all the apparent inappropriateness of their speech, are familiar 
as Shakespeare himself was with the exact terminology of 
falconry. 

When dealing with Shakespeare as a writer on natural history 
it is, of course, of great importance to bear in mind the con- 
ditions of his time, and the knowledge‘of the subject then 
possessed by people of average education. It is interesting, 
too, to mark the difference between his methods of treating the 
subject and those adopted by other writers of the time. One 
and all, they may be said to have been profoundly ignorant 
of the science of natural history, all still saturated with the 
classical and mediaeval lore that then did duty with an uninvesti- 
gating populace for the complex realities of nature as we now 
understand them. Even Francis Bacon, close student as he 
was of nature in all her manifestations, had only reached the 
fringe of definite knowledge in this region, many of his con- 
clusions in connection with flowers, mosses, caterpillars, and 
suchlike, being almost childish when considered in the light of 
more recent research. There is, however, no reason to blame 
the Elizabethans for being content with such information as 
they had to work on. Had they known more, their poetry would 
assuredly have been the poorer. What they did invariably know 
was the public for whom they wrote—whose minds were, like 
their own, steeped too often in traditional misconception of 
nature’s inner working—caring no jot how the bee contrived 
to carry his honey to the hive, or whether the young cuckoo in 
reality bites off the head of the hedge-sparrow that brought him 
up. In all such matters poets and public were at one, and 
Shakespeare, in his big knowledge of humanity, knew it best 
of any. The poets of that day knew only that nature had filled 
the earth with things beyond man’s comprehension—things 
that, as poets, they had no wish to probe below their outer 
film—things whose dissected anatomies would but kill the 
poetry which they might weave around such objects as a 
bountiful nature presented to their eyes in mountain, meadow, 
and forest, or by the riverside. It is in such a spirit they 
have painted for us in words the colours of the sun at its going 


* The Diary of. Master William Silence. London. 1907. 
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down, yet told us nothing of either refraction or the aberration 
of light. They have caught in what they have sung for us the 
minstrelsy of thrush, and lark, and nightingale, and made their 
lines to ring with the music of these birds—and never a one of 
them is debtor to the ornithologist. It is the same with all else 
in nature which they touch on or describe—and the greatest 
amongst them was Shakespeare, for he loved the country with 
a greater love than any poet of his time, and he studied external 
nature in all her forms with a keener sense of observation, and 
with a broader and warmer sympathy. For the proper under- 
standing of his attitude it is essential to remember that it was 
always with the aspects of natural objects his great descrip- 
tions have to do—the side of things that awakes in a poetic mind 
the fullest sense of beauty. Another great writer, whose word- 
paintings of nature have perhaps never been excelled by any but 
Shakespeare himself, has well explained this obvious require- 
ment in picturing what is finest in the world of nature. Here 
is a passage from John Reskin: ‘ We have found beauty in the 
tree yielding fruit, and in the herb yielding seed. How of the 
herb yielding no seed, the fruitless, flowerless lichen of the rock? 
Lichen and mosses . . . how of these?’ 

The writer goes on to describe these meek and humble forms 
of herbage in words of dazzling tenderness and beauty, but adds 
in a footnote: ‘The reader must remember always that my 
work is concerning the aspects of things only: of course, 4 
lichen has seeds just as other plants have, but not effectually 
or visibly for man.’ And if Ruskin, with all his intimate know- 
ledge of scientific botany, refuses to drag in the arid details of 
a wearisome reality, how much more is Shakespeare justified 
in taking a like course, at a time when the science of natural 
history was still largely encumbered with the swaddling clothes 
of mediaevalism and classical tradition? And it is because 
Shakespeare has given us only what he saw with his own eyes 
(except, perhaps, when he was borrowing) that Milton hails 
him as ‘ sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child,’ and describes him 
as warbling ‘ his native wood-notes wild’ : and who more fitting 
than Milton could be called to bear testimony to Shakespeare’s 
greatness as nature’s delineator? 

Milton, it should be remembered, was fifteen years of age 
when the First Folio was issued from the press, being eight 
when Shakespeare died. He came, in fact, so closely after his 
greater predecessor, that one may turn aside for a moment to 
mark a contrast which exists between the treatment of nature 
by the one and by the other. Milton’s knowledge of nature, 
and the uses he made of that knowledge, are so well enunciated 
by the late Mark Pattison that I do not hesitate to add, in his 
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own words, a few extracts from what he has written. Referring 
to L’Allegro and II Penseroso he says : 


The two odes, taken together, present contrasted views of the scholar’s 
life. . . . They are Milton’s own moods, and might be employed as auto- 
biography, depicting his studious days (in those years when he was forming 
his mind and hiving wisdom). But they are ideally and not literally true, 
just as the landscape of the odes is ideally, but not literally, that of the 
neighbourhood of Horton. The joyous mood is the mood of daytime, begin- 
ning with the first flight of the lark before dawn, and closing with music 
inducing sleep. The thoughtful mood is that of the same scholar studying 
through the night, and meditating in his solitary moonlight walk: For 
the country life of these idylls is not the life of the native of the country, 
peasant or proprietor, but of the scholar to whose emotions all the country 
objects are subordinated. Milton does not set himself to tell us what rural 
objects are like, but indicates them by their bearing on the life lived among 
them by his studious youth, Whereas in Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals 
(1613-16), with which Milton was well acquainted, there is generally the 
faintest possible breath of human interest, in Milton, town and country 
are but scenery to the moods of the human agent... . 

It is misleading, then, when these odes are spoken of as ‘masterpieces 
of description.’ A naturalist discerns at once, in more than one minute 
touch, that the poet is not an accurate observer of nature, or thoroughly 
familiar with country life. As a town-bred youth, ‘in populous city pent,’ 
Milton missed that intimacy with rural sights and sounds which belongs, 
like the mother tongue, to those who have been born and bred among them. 
... Nature has for Milton the stimulus of novelty. Like other town 
poets, he knows nature less, but feels it more. What he does exactly render 
for us is not objective nature, but its effect upon the emotional life of the 


lettered student.? 


Would it be too much to say that Milton was aware of his 
own deficiency as a nature-poet as compared with his predecessor 
when he wrote the lines on Shakespeare I have already quoted? 
If it were so, we get an added value in the word ‘ native,’ which 
seems to show that Milton was well aware of the Stratford poet’s 
opportunities of studying nature in the neighbourhood of his 
birthplace, and knew how he had incorporated the very atmo- 
sphere of that district with his writings. 

A few quotations will, however, be of greater value than 
any general observations on Shakespeare’s amazing range of 
vision in matters connected with the world of nature. I wonder 
if a more perfect picture of the quiet approach of dawn was ever 
portrayed than in these two lines : 


The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his ineffectual fire. 


The language is simplicity itself; but behind it you can 
actually see the tiny lamp diminishing as broadening daylight 
steals silently over the earth. Take the cowslip, and note the 


? The English Poets, etc. Edited by T. Humphry Ward. 1880, 
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even microscopic minuteness with which its beauty is described, 
as when A Fairy sings of his Queen : 


The cowslips tall her pensioners be; 
In their gold coats spots you see; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours— 

In those freckles live their savours : 

I must go seek some dewdrops here, 
To hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 


The same colour features come out again in the picture of 
the sleeping Imogen : 
On her left breast 
A mole, cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
In the bottom of a cowslip. 


How fine, too, Titania’s description of the topsy-turvy altera- 
tion of the seasons, brought about by her love-quarrel with the 
Fairy King : 

hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose, 
And on old Hiems’ thin and icy crown 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set. 


The beauty of rain or dewdrop on a flower, as in the last 


cowslip passage, had a constant attraction for Shakespeare, and 
he uses it with great poetic tenderness : 


The marigold that goes to bed wi’ the sun, 
And with him rises weeping. 


And again in Titania’s lines : 


The moon methinks looks with a watery eye ; 
And when she weeps, weeps every little flower. 


With Shakespeare, as is so often the case, the very mention 
of the name of the simplest flower unlooses with electric swift- 
ness the current of his poetic recollection of all that his eyes have 
seen or ears have heard : 

daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath. 


And if one would see in the clearest way the immeasurable 
distance between him and his great contemporary, it is only 
necessary to compare the foregoing flower passages with Bacon’s 
well-known Essay ‘Of Gardens.’ In it some hundred flowers and 
trees are mentioned as ‘things of beauty,’ for the guidance of 
those who wish ‘to garden finely,’ yet never a one of them has 
even an adjective added to its ordinary name to commend its 
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attractiveness or suggest a gardener’s love of leaf or blossom. 
From start to finish—and it is one of the longest of the Essays— 
it is no better than a nurseryman’s bald catalogue of seasonable 
plants. And of the writer we may say with Wordsworth : 

A primrose by the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 


When we come to Shakespeare’s notice of the very small 
living things in nature, the mind jumps at once to Mercutio’s 
unrivalled picture of Queen Mab and her chariot—without any 
question the most exquisitely finished gem in the literature of 
Dreams and Fairyland : 

and she comes. . 
Drawn with a little team of atomies * 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep : 
Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs; 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
The traces, of the smallest spider’s web; 
The collars, of the moonshine’s watery beams: 
Her whip, of cricket’s bone; the lash, of film: 
Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat... . 


Poetry can go no further in weaving the most diminutive of 
living creatures into a dream-picture of such unapproachable 
perfection. Where all is perfect it is difficult to pick out any 
feature for special commendation; but, was it not an artist’s 
crowning thought to put the gossamer ‘ ribbons’ in the hands of 
that ‘small grey-coated gnat’? 

Some other instances, of a minor kind, may be quoted here to 
show the poet’s sympathy with the humblest of God’s creatures 
when ill-used : 

Or, as the snail, whose tender horns being hit, 
Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain.—Venus and Adonis. 


And the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.—Measure for Measure III. i. 


In what I have referred to up till now I have kept back any 
special mention of either butterflies, moths, crickets, or bees; 
and I have done so for this reason. An article was published a 
good many years ago in the Quarterly Review * which might well 
be passed by unnoticed but for its having recently been adopted, 
almost in its entirety, by the author of The Shakespeare Problem 
Restated, and followed to a very considerable extent by a 
distinguished literary Professor in his work on Shakespeare. 

* Meaning the tiniest form of midges, as in As You Like It (III. v.): 

‘ Eyes that are the frail’st and softest things, 


Who shut their coward gates on atomies.’ 
* ‘Shakespeare’s Birds and Beasts,’ April 1894. 
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Commencing with what seems to be a misreading of what 
Johnson says in the preface to his well-known edition of Shake. 
speare’s Works, the Reviewer proceeds to demonstrate by a 
series of distorted conclusions that Shakespeare had no regl 
sympathy or knowledge of a personal sort in his treatment of 
the wild birds and wild animals which he has mentioned in 
his works ; and that—to put the matter shortly—his acquaintance 
with such subjects was the result of reading and not of observa- 
tion. Among the extraordinary statements contained in this 
congeries of curious assertions in reference to Shakespeare is 
this : 

He has no butterflies in his sunshine, no moths in his twilight, no 
crickets in his meadows, no bees in his flowers. Living creatures do not 
slip naturally into his landscape. When he thought of being out in the 
field and garden and orchard he did not think of the small life that goes 
to gladden the scene, and makes ‘ the country’ so blithe and beautiful for 
most of us. 


This strange example of unpardonable nonsense can best be 
answered by Shakespeare himself. Let us take it step by step. 
‘No butterflies in his sunshine.’ When Cominius is speaking 
of Coriolanus and the Volscians he says : 

they follow him 


Against us brats, with no less confidence 
Than boys pursuing summer butterflies. 


And it is in the same play that Valeria tells Volumnia how 
she had seen the young Coriolanus run ‘after a gilded butter- 
fly’ and ‘mammock’ it. Again, when the enamoured Titania 
gives her commands to her quartette of fairies who are to wait 
on Bottom the Weaver, her words are: 

Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 
Hop in his walks and gambol in his eyes; ... . 


And pluck the wings from painted butterflies 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes. 


Lear, too, as the tragedy is deepening around himself and 
Cordelia, refusing to give way to weeping, cries to her : 
Let’s away to prison ; 
We two alone will sing like birds in the cage; 


. . . And tell old tales and laugh 
At gilded butterfilies ; 


while Troilus and Cressida supplies us with : 
For men, like butterflies, 
Show not their mealy wings but to the summer. 


‘No moths in his twilight.’ Supposing there were none, 
it is hard to understand why their absence should stamp a poet 
as unsympathetic with the smaller things in living nature. But 
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the truth is there are moths, only that Shakespeare’s moths are 
—quite correctly—the little insects that lead a lazy life eatixig 
our clothes, and when they do come out in the twilight getting 
singed by the candle for their pains. Shakespeare’s complete 
accuracy in this small matter is well illustrated by an observa- 
tion of Bacon, who in his Natural History remarks : ‘ The moth 
breedeth upon cloth and other lanifices, especially if they be laid 
up dankish and wet. It delighteth to be about the flame of a 
candle’ (Cent¥ vii. Spedding II. 558). So Shakespeare is 
shown to have known what a moth was in his own day better 
than the writer of the article in question. 

‘No crickets in his meadows.’ Here the Quarterly Reviewer 
speaks the exact truth, though it does not help him in his 
argument, for, as a matter of fact, crickets were not to be found 
in the Stratford meadows in Elizabethan times, or in any other 
meadows of that day ; and Shakespeare when he mentions them, 
as he often does, makes them, correctly, dwellers by the fire- 
place and the oven, as when Mamillius begins his tale : 


I will tell it softly: 
Yond crickets shall not hear it.—Wéinter’s Tale II. i. 


The proverbial merriment of this little animal is alluded to 


in Henry IV.; its singing in Cymbeline; and Lady Macbeth 
hears its cry when waiting for her husband while Duncan is 
being murdered in his sleep. 

‘No bees in his flowers.’ Has this weird critic forgotten 


Where the bee sucks there suck I? 


Could he not remember Bottom’s anxious appeal to his fairy 
emissary, ‘ Mounsieur Cobweb, good Mounsieur, get you your 
weapons in your hand, and kill me a red-hipped humble-bee 
on the top of a thistle ; and, good Mounsieur, bring me the honey- 
bag ’—and so on? It is little less than humiliating to recall such 
passages in disproof of wild assertions; but there is much more 
of a similar kind, and, of course, enormous stress is laid on 
the famous passage in Henry V. (I. ii.) : 


Canterbury. . - - for so work the honey-bees ; 
Creatures, that by a rule in nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king, and officers of sorts: 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, armed-in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor: 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold; 
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The civil citizens kneading up the honey; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate; 
The sad-eyed justice with his surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 

The lazy, yawning drone. 


The one line, ‘ Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds, 
is of itself conclusive against the Reviewer’s assertion; but he 
has more to say on the extract as a whole. ‘As poetry, it is 
most beautiful passage; as a description of a hive, it is utter 
nonsense, with an error of fact in every other line . . . Oby:- 
ously, therefore, there could have been no personal observation,’ 

No personal observation! As if a poet who loved the country 
and all that belongs to it, as Shakespeare did, is to be denied 
the possession of observation because he never troubled his head 
to make a scientific survey of the beehive and learn, over 30) 
years ago, things that are only now beginning to be understood 
in a scientific way. It is somewhat strange to find the Professor 
of English Literature in the University of Oxford accepting such 
views, adopting the very words in which they are expressed, and 
describing the author of them as ‘a critic of knowledge and 
parts’; merely adding by way of original comment: ‘ Virgil 
knew something of the bee, Shakespeare little or nothing.’ * 

Perhaps the Professor would be surprised to hear that every 
so-called ‘ error of fact ’ contained in the passage from Henry VJ. 
is to be found in the Fourth Georgic of Virgil. It might further 
surprise him to learn that many of Virgil’s less credible ‘ facts’ 
are carefully avoided by the later poet; and that Shakespeare's 
knowledge of the inner natural history of the bee, as shown even 
in other places in his works, is (when not attributable to personal 
observation) in exact agreement with the views of the Roman 
poet himself. 

In the Henry V. passage Shakespeare would seem to have 
been more indebted to Virgil than to Lyly’s Euphues, to which 
it is usually attributed.* 

5 Shakespeare, by Walter Raleigh, ‘ English Men of Letters.’ 1911. 
* Here are some extracts (as translated by Conington) from the Fourth 


Georgic bearing on the life of the bee. I have not seen them set out before, 
though they form a curious set of parallels to the main features of Canterbury's 


The head of the hive is a ‘ King’ : ‘Some with sleepless care watch over the 
general sustenance’ : They are ‘stimulated to labour by an inborn love of acquir- 
ing, each in his own function’: They ‘lead a life of submission to the majesty 
of the law’: They are ‘citizens’ (‘ Quirites’): They ‘sharpen their stings’ for 
battle: They ‘range lawn and woodland through, cropping the bright-hued 
flowers’ : They collect ‘the spoils of the flowers’ : They crowd round ‘the very 
door of the royal tent’: ‘The King... he is the master of the works; tohim 
they look up; the whole nation surrounds him thronging and humming’ : They 
‘hang in air the roof of clinging wax’: ‘Mould the clammy honey’: ‘Some 
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Before leaving the Quarterly Reviewer's criticism I should 
mention perhaps one other train of argument relied on by him 
to establish Shakespeare’s want of observation in matters of 
mal life generally. If we had no other play of Shakespeare but 
4s You Like It, the majority of average readers, and certainly 
all scholars with any love of poetry, would, I think, regard the 
githor of this exquisite fantasy as the prince of woodland 
painters in literature. Not so, however, the tilting critic of 
the Quarterly Review. He must needs ride his spavined hobby 
even into the woods of Arden; and, after what must have been 
avery hasty morning’s canter, he emerges to tell us of the 
| birdless, lifeless, flowerless, and all but treeless region where he 
has been noting the flora and fauna of the locality. Here is 
an extract from the official report which sums up the results of 
his investigations : 

His [i.e. Shakespeare’s] characters live in Arden Forest, and yet they 
never hear or see a single bird, or insect, or flower all the time they are 
there. As for animals, deer excepted (and these the poet was compelled to 
introduce for food), there is only a lioness, and ‘a green and gilded snake.’ 
... The oak is the only forest tree in the play. There is not a flower in 
it, Even the words ‘flower’ and ‘leaf’ are never mentioned in the play ; 
nor the word ‘ bird’ except in an interpolated song. 

























A more preposterous sentence could hardly be penned. Even 
if literally true as to ‘flower’ and ‘leaf,’ it would be meaning- 
less—the whole indications as to the season of the year through- 
out the play pointing to winter-time. But as a matter of fact 
the whole extract is in the main untrue; for amongst the birds 
actually mentioned are ‘a Barbary cock-pigeon ’ and ‘his hen,’ 
‘a parrot,’ ‘the falcon,’ ‘a wild-goose,’ ‘the ravens,’ ‘ the 
sparrow,’ ‘pigeons’ and ‘their young,’ ‘chanticleer’ and 
‘Juno’s swans.’ ‘Flower,’ ‘blossom,’ and ‘rose’ also occur. 
Of animals there are mentioned no less than twenty-two, as any- 
one may see who reads the play. The oak is not the only forest 
tree in the play, for we find the medlar, the hawthorn, the 
palm-tree, the green holly, the rank of osiers, and olive trees as 
well. 

I would here willingly leave this sadly ill-informed pretender 
to Shakesperian learning, but one cannot help expressing 
















there are . . . who relieve those who are coming“in of their burdens, or collect a 
troop to expel from their stalls the drones, that lazy, thriftless herd.’ 

The line in Zucrece (1769), which is cited as another instance of Shakespeare’s 
inferiority in knowledge to Virgil, ‘The old bees die, the young possess the 
hive,’ is absolutely Virgil’s own : ‘ Hence it is, that though each single bee is 

to a narrow span of life. . . the family abides undying, and for many, 
Many years the star of the house delays to go down, and fathers’ fathers of 
fathers’ fathers are counted on the roll.’—Georgics I1V., 206, sq. 

The drone’s important office in the bee world was as little known to Virgil 
& to Shakespeare. 
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surprise at finding the Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Oxford going, even in a moment of Homeric 
somnolence, to such a source for the least of his facts. In his 
recent work on Shakespeare he writes : 


The best instance of this alliance of poetry with the drama is to he 
found in As You Like It. The scene is laid, for the most part, in the 
forest of Arden. A minute examination of the play has given a curious 
result. No single bird, or insect, or flower is mentioned by name. The 
words ‘ flower’ and ‘leaf’ do not occur. The trees of the forest are the 
oak, the hawthorn, the palm-tree, and the olive. For animals, there ar 
the deer, one lioness, and one green and gilded snake.’ 


The fanciful statement of the Quarterly Reviewer is adopted 
almost verbatim; but though the Professor’s list of the trees 
mentioned is extended slightly beyond the restricted limits of his 
obvious authority, what he tells us of either bird, tree, animal, 
or flower is not altogether sufficiently convincing to justify his 
use of such a phrase as ‘a minute examination of the play.’ 
‘You have said,’ as Touchstone remarks, ‘ but whether wisely 
or no, let the forest judge.’ 

The subject of trees in one particular play brings us naturally 
to the trees to which Shakespeare has made reference in his 
works at large. Of these we find. quite a goodly list, for in 
addition to those just mentioned there are the ‘crab-tree,’ the 
‘ bay-tree,’ the ‘ box-tree,’ the ‘ cedar,’ the ‘ cypress,’ the ‘ elder,’ 
the ‘elm,’ the ‘line’ (or, as we call it now, the lime), the ‘ mul- 
berry,’ ‘myrtle,’ ‘pine,’ ‘ plum-tree,’ ‘sycamore,’ ‘ willow, 
and ‘ yew ’—about twenty trees in all. When, in the face of all 
these, we find the Quarterly Reviewer stating that Shakespeare 
of ‘ real trees that he knows he actually uses in his forests only 
the oak, the pine, and (very doubtfully) the sycamore,’ we are 
left, in charity, to suppose that his edition of the poet’s writings 
had been botanically Bowdlerised before coming into his posses- 
sion. If you wonder why any writer should set himself s0 
ridiculously at variance with facts in such matters—and in many 
more which I have omitted—you will find something towards the 
end of the article which distinctly discloses the traces of 4 
cloven hoof peeping out from under a mantle of verbiage. ‘It 
is too often forgotten,’ he says, ‘when admiring Shakespeare, 
how much his contemporaries knew, and that the same litera- 
ture was open to Shakespeare as was open to Bacon * and other 
men whom we still call learned.’ 


” Shakespeare, p. 126. Animals to be found in the play are horse, hare, 
goats, sheep, lambs, rams, cows, ewes, hogs, horn-beasts, dog-apes, weasel, 
hyen, toad, ape, snail, monkey, dog, cony, rat, cat, as well as hart and hind 
and other deer (without any reference to food). 

* The italics are mine. 
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By such unreliable subtleties are people to be cajoled into 
thinking that Shakespeare did not write his own works! 

While on the subject of trees, les me mention one singular 
instance of the rare power of observation which belonged to the 
poet. There is a fine description of the rising sun in Richard II. 
in which occur. these lines : 


But when from under this terrestrial ball, 
He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines. 


Note the word ‘fires’; for Ruskin, who was also a keen 
student of nature, has some interesting remarks upon it in 
connexion with what he tells us about pine trees : 


And then the third character which I want you to notice in the pine 
is its exquisite fineness. Other trees rise against the sky in knots and dots, 
but this in fringes. You never see the edges of it, so subtle are they; and 
for this reason—it alone of trees, so far as I know, is capable of the fiery 
change which we saw before had been noticed by Shakespeare. When the 
sun rises behind a ridge crested with pine, provided the ridge be at a 
distance of about three miles, and seen clear, all the trees, for about three 
or four degrees on each side of the sun, become trees of light, seen in clear 
flame against the darker sky, and dazzling as the sun itself. I thought 
at first this was owing to the actual lustre of the leaves; but I believe now 
it is caused by the cloud-dew upon them—every minutest leaf carrying its 
diamond. It seems as if these trees, living always among the clouds, had 
caught part of their glory from them; and themselves the darkest of vege- 
tation, could yet add splendour to the sun itself.—Mod. Painters V., Part 
vi., ch. ix. 

Of all the sections into which natural history is divided there 
was probably none which had a greater fascination for Shake- 
speare than that relating to bird life; none in connection with 
which he shows a wider or more accurate power of vision. He 
mentions no less than seventy-six different birds in his plays 
and poems ; and many of these even are designated by more than 
one name. And not only does he mention them, but, so far 
at least as British birds are concerned, he has usually some 
original description, short or long, for each of them, plainly 
showing a knowledge of their habits, characteristics, and haunts 
which can only have been acquired in nature’s own book. Taking 
a few examples at random, we have ‘ The russet-pated chough,’ 
‘The plain-song cuckoo grey ’; ‘strutting chanticleer’; ‘ The 
staring owl’ ; ‘ The owl, night’s herald’ ; ‘ This guest of summer, 
the temple-haunting martlet’; ‘The gentle lark’; ‘the shrill- 
gorged lark’; and many other natural touches of this kind. 
Mark the accuracy with which he introduces the Grebe, vulgarly 
called the Loon, with its white cheeks that show so strongly 
against its dark head : 


The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon !—Macbeth. 
Vor. LXXIII—No. 434 3 D 
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Recall Suffolk’s charming simile : 


So doth the swan her downy cygnets save, 
Keeping them prisoner underneath her wings.—I. Henry VI. V. iii. 


The same unerring observation, in combination with a keen 
sense of sympathy, breaks out in A Wéinter’s Tale, wher 
Paulina, as the play is ending, addresses those whose happiness 
has been assured—she alone uncomforted : 

I, an old turtle, 
Will wing me to some wither’d bough; and there 
My mate that’s never to be found again, 
Lament till I am lost. 


So, in a similar sense, Othello cries : 


O, it comes o’er my memory, 
As doth the raven o’er the infected house, 


Boding to all. 


Even in the very smallest things connected with bird life 
Shakespeare’s recollection of what he has seen is always there 
to intensify and add an unexpected dramatic force to language of 
the simplest kind—as in Imogen’s appeal : 


But if there be 
Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 
As a wren’s eye, fear’d gods, a part of it!—Cymb. IV. ii. 


And, one may ask, when has the lark’s song been ever 
set in a more exquisite framing than : 


Your tongue’s sweet air, 
More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear, 
When wheat is green, and hawthorn buds appear. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream I. i. 


In Hamlet there is a strikingly effective simile, based on 
what can only have been the result of a personal observation 
of the woodquest, or turtle-dove, during the nesting season : 

Queen. This is mere madness : 

And thus awhile the fit will work on him; 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 

When that her golden couplets are disclosed, 
His silence will sit drooping.—V. i. 

The singular appropriateness of the comparison has been 
somewhat spoiled by a few commentators who take ‘ dove’ to 
mean pigeon. Others even more erroneously take ‘ couplets’ 
to mean eggs, and ‘ disclosed’ to mean revealed. A reference 
to an earlier passage in Hamlet*® would have shown that ‘ dis- 
closed ’ is only ‘hatched’; and confirmation of the same will be 


* And I do doubt, the hatch and the disclose 
Will be some danger.—Hamlet III. i. 
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found in Bacon’s Natural History, where he speaks of the 
interval ‘ between the egg laid, and the disclosing or hatching.’ 
A young pigeon’s down cannot be described as ‘ golden ’—but 
the colour of the callow woodquest, or turtle-dove, fits in exactly 
with the adjective Shakespeare uses. 

But to appreciate Shakespeare’s overwhelming artistry in 
words in connexion with bird life, one has to understand the 
meaning of a few everyday phrases taken from the language of 
falconry as it was understood at his time, and observe the uses 
to which the master-hand puts this seemingly commonplace 
material. For example, a haggard amongst hawks was the 
wild hawk that was captured fully grown, and for that reason 
never likely to be subject to complete obedience or control in 
the service for which it was intended: the jesses of a hawk 
were the short leather straps attached to its feet when carried 
by the falconer. When the hawk was flown, ‘cast off’ or 
‘whistled off,’ as the terms ran, the jesses still remained on the 
bird. Falconers always let fly the hawk against the wind: if a 
hawk flies with the wind she seldom returns, and has to take 
chance as to feeding herself. Each of these expressions was in 
Shakespeare’s time as well understood by high and low that 
cared for hawking as is the language of the racecourse to-day 
by every owner, trainer, rider, bookmaker, and racing man to 
be found between Aintree and Epsom. But mark the way in 
which a big poet gathers such wayside weeds of speech to serve 
his dramatic purposes. He shows us Othello, his sorely tortured 
mind worked upon by the insidious villainy of Iago—Desdemona’s 
chastity is in the balance: He ‘ dotes; yet doubts, suspects, yet 
strongly loves’; but doubt is nearing victory when he comes 
to say : 

If I do prove her haggard, 
Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, 
I’d whistle her off, and let her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune.—Othello ITT. iii. . 


Does the literature of Tragedy, from Aischylus to the present 
hour, give us anything to equal the condensation of agonised 
despair which crowds these simple lines? Take, too, Juliet’s 
longing appeal after bidding good-night to her lover : 


O, for a falconer’s voice, 
To lure this tercel-gentle back again !—Romeo and Juliet II. ii. 


It is only those who know the language of falconry (‘the 
kindeli termis that belong to hawkis,’ as The Boke of St. 
Albans would put it) who can appreciate the words. The males 
of the hawks chiefly used—namely, the peregrine and goshawk— 
were called tercels : the male of the nobler species, the peregrine, 

3D2 
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had the word ‘gentle’ in addition. One can here see the 
unerring accuracy of Shakespeare and also the peculiar appropri- 
ateness of ‘tercel-gentle’ as applied to Juliet’s lover. 

When we come to consider Shakespeare’s observation of 
animals as distinct from birds and insects, we are met with two 
great groups which are so widely distinguished that justice can 
only be done to both by dealing with them one at a time, 
Animals of the chase form one group; all the rest, the other, 
On the first I must be very brief, for all its immense importance, 
Put shortly, what I have to say about it comes to this. The plays 
and poems teem with references to hunting in all its ramifica- 
tions as practised at the time: almost every kind of horse and 
dog that took part, in any capacity, in connexion with hunting is 
named, noted, or described. The exact language of the hunting. 
field, the accurate terminology of the chase, is widespread through 
Shakespeare’s works ; springing to the lips of all his characters, 
whether in tragedy, comedy, or poem, and quite independently 
of any considerations bearing on the appropriateness or otherwise 
of its being so employed by the individual who is made its mouth- 
piece. So consistent and so frequent is the occurrence of this 
sporting phraseology that it alone stamps his works as readily 
distinguishable from the writings of any other author of his 
day ; and, further, it is no exaggeration to say that without 
a knowledge of it there are many passages which are utterly 
unintelligible. Such a condition of things can only have been the 
result of keen enthusiasm, unfailing personal observation, and 
a vivid recollection of a sport the writer knew, practised, and 
loved. Yet all this was but one division of the things that 
Shakespeare saw in nature. Those who wish to understand the 
largeness of its universal importance, as bearing on Shakespeare's 
life and works, must consult Mr. Justice Madden’s very remark- 
able work already referred to, which covers and illustrates every 
feature of the subject from every conceivable point of view. 

There is one small inhabitant of the woods, the weasel, 
which has been a stumbling-block to some critics of Shakespeare. 
They maintain that his knowledge of it was inaccurate in that 
he has described it as ‘ night-wandering’; and one of them at 
least tells us that it is made to suck eagles’ eggs,’° on the strength 
of a purely metaphorical passage : 

The eagle England being in prey,- 
To her unguarded nest the weasel Scot 
Comes sneaking, and so sucks her princely eggs.—Henry V. I. ii. 


The latter critic has not even noticed that ‘ weasel’ here 
is an adjective, so one need not stop to argue with him. Buffon 


*° Quarterly Review, April 1894. 
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and Oliver Goldsmith in their Natural Histories both describe 
the animal as a night-wanderer, and when Shakespeare says the 
game he is hardly likely to be wrong. There is one remarkable 
instance, however, where, without any question, Shakespeare 
was right in calling the weasel ‘ night-wandering’; and where, 
indeed, he shows a knowledge of classical antiquities of a curious 
kind. When Tarquin has forced an entry into the chamber of 
Lucrece, we read: ‘ Night-wandering weasels shriek to see him 
there ’—a line that seems to have baffled all the commentators 
so far as I am aware. But Shakespeare must have known the 
fact, well understood by classical scholars to-day, that the 
Romans had no knowledge of what we call a cat, and were in the 
habit of keeping some animal of the weasel tribe, tame in their 
houses, for the same purposes for which we use the cat.” 
The treatment of dogs by Shakespeare has led to many 

comments, and chiefly of an uncomplimentary kind. There 
seems, however, to be a good deal of exaggeration in what is 
said against him. Having regard to the unstinted praise he 
has given to dogs of the chase, his detractors have in most 
cases limited their fault-finding to his apparent want of affection 
for dogs of a domestic kind; but the distinction is one which is 
dificult to maintain with any great clearness, for (as we all 
know) there are sporting dogs that become the close companions 
of their masters at such times as they are not in actual employ- 
ment for hunting purposes—as, for instance, the spaniel. Miss 
Phipson, in her book on Animal Lore in Shakespeare’s Time, 
goes so far as to say that Shakespeare has in no instance men- 
tied with appreciation the moral qualities of the dog—an 
assertion that recalls a story with which some of us are familiar 
connected with Lord Nugent and Sir Henry Holland. The 
former, who had a high reputation as a Shakespearian scholar 
in his day, laid a wager that no passage was to be found in 
Shakespeare ‘commending, directly or indirectly, the moral 
qualities of the dog.’ Sir Henry took up the bet; and, after a 
year’s search, acknowledged his defeat and paid his guinea. I 
am not sure that he was right in doing so, for if courage and 
fidelity be considered ‘moral qualities’ a good many passages 
might be quoted to show that Shakespeare’s dogs were at times 
wanting in neither. Take, for example, the appeal of Helena 
to Demetrius : 

I am your spaniel; and, Demetrius, 

The more you beat me, I will fawn on you: 

Treat me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me, 

Neglect me, lose me; only give me leave, 





™ See Mayor’s Juvenal, Sat. ii. 360, note; and a learned and exhaustive 
article by G. C. Lewis, Notes and Queries, Ser. ii., viii., pp. 261-3 (1859). 
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Unworthy as I am, to follow you— 
What worser place can I beg in your love 
(And yet a place of high respect with me) 
Than to be used as you do use your dog. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream II. i. 


Here it almost looks as if the ‘moral qualities’ were lacking 
in the man, and not the dog. 

In Henry V. Lord Rambures says: ‘That island: of 
England breeds very valiant creatures; their mastiffis are of 
unmatchable courage.’ 

And Launce, whose experiences with his own dog were of a 
somewhat trying character, confesses to a knowledge of ‘three 
or four gentlemanlike dogs’ belonging to other owners. Justice 
Shallow, too, has a word to throw at a dog, but of a genial 
kind. ‘Sir, he’s a good dog, and a fair dog; can there be 
more said? He is good and fair.’ Though other passages might 
be mentioned, my last example on the subject shall be from 
Timon of Athens, and it is perhaps the most convincing of all: 


Apemantus: What man didst thou ever know unthrift, that was 
beloved after his means ? 
Timon: Who, without those means thou talkest of, didst thou ever 
know beloved ? 
Apemantus: Myself. 
Timon: I understand thee; thou hadst some means to keep a dog. 
IV. iii. 


Timon’s rich appreciation of the better side of dog nature 
is hardly to be questioned in the face of the last passage. But 
if one would know the utmost limit to which human sympathy 
can reach in the way of compassion for man’s four-footed canine 
friend, who but gentle Cordelia herself can be our teacher? 
Harrowed in mind over her father’s sufferings in the cruel and 
stormy night, she asks : 

Was this a face 
To be opposed against the warring winds?.. . 

Mine enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire. 

Can it be that Professor Sir Walter Raleigh had forgotten 
all this when he sums up what he has to say on Shakespeare’s 
attitude to the dog in such words as_ these: ‘ Dog, 
except when the dog helps in the chase, he commonly 
uses as a term of vituperation’?** No one can, of course, 
deny that ‘dog’ in Shakespeare is very often a term of abuse; 
but such was the language of the day, and, as I said before, a 
dramatist cannot always be identified with the characters of 


12 Shakespeare, p. 36. 
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his creation, many of whose sentiments and expressions must 
be at times the very opposite of what he thinks himself. In 
Homer, as in Shakespeare, ‘dog’ is often merely used in an 
abusive sense; but the Greek poet does ample justice, when 
occasion arises, to his strong fidelity and affection for his master. 
It is true, as Mr. Justice Madden reminds us, the horse, and 
not the dog, was the chosen friend and companion of Shake- 
speare; while Scott, on the other hand, loved the dog as a 
friend, but traduced him as a hound hunting by scent.* In 
the Bible the dog fares very badly; but this is accounted for 
by his being declared ‘unclean’ under the Old Law, and ex- 
cluded from the Kingdom of Heaven in the Book of Revelations 
(xxii. 15). Ben Jonson himself is not very complimentary 
either, although there is one remarkable exception—the case of 
the dog of Sejanus who leaped into the Tiber after the body of 
his master and was drowned. 

But to leave Shakespeare’s dogs and return for a moment 
to his universal observation of nature—whether it be of bird or 
insect ; wild animal or domestic; tree, flower, or landscape. I 
have attempted to say what Shakespeare did see in nature, and 
I think I have shown something of what he not only saw, but 
personally felt. I am glad to say that all the most scholarly 
critics are persons with whom I find myself in complete agree- 
ment. In the passages I have quoted, although only a portion 
of what might have been set out, we can, I think, see the 
expression of a very genuine and sympathetic affection for rural 
nature and all that it contains on Shakespeare’s part. Strange 
as it may seem, Professor Sir Walter Raleigh cannot away with 
such a view. ‘The wild creatures of the fields and the woods,’ 
he tells us, ‘are outside the circle of Shakespeare’s sympathetic 
observation.’ ‘The social life of the humbler creatures did not 
engage his attention.” To Dr. Brandes, who had praised Shake- 
speare for his astonishing store of natural knowledge, and had 
adduced for proof, amongst other examples, the poet’s acquaint- 
ance with the fact ‘that trout are caught with tickling; that 
the lapwing runs close to the ground; that the cuckoo lays its 
eggs in the nests of other birds; that the lark resembles the 
bunting,’ he has no better answer than, ‘ Many a city-bred boy 
knows all this and more ’—an observation curiously reminiscent 
of the Quarterly Reviewer whose guidance has led him into 
other quagmires. I have seen trout caught with tickling, and 
can assure the Professor that the art is not to be learnt in town, 
nor even what it means. And as for that city-bred boy who 
knows a lark from a bunting (excepting perhaps a poulterer’s 
_ apprentice with a turn for poetry), I have not yet come across 
8 Lady of the Lake. 
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him, and don’t know anyone who has; and I fancy that both 
these precocious youths were even rarer in Shakespeare’s time 
than in these less spacious days of State-aided education. In 
concluding, I should like to quote a short expression of opinion, 
which puts concisely what I have been trying to prove. Dr. 
Edward Young, in the eighteenth century, writing of Shake- 
speare, says: ‘ Whatever other learning he wanted, he was 
master of two books unknown to many of the profoundly read, 
though books which the last conflagration alone can destroy: 


the book of nature and that of man.’ 
EDWARD SULLIVAN. 





THE SOCIAL DATA OF RADICALISM 


AN EXAMINATION OF MR. MASTERMAN'’S WORK, 
‘THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND’ 


More than seventy years ago the distinguished economist 
McCulloch discussed an idea then prevalent as to the landowners 
of the United Kingdom. Landowners, he said, were supposed 
to be far fewer in number than they were, because of all forms 
of property land is the most visible, and of all landed estates 
the most widely known are the largest. These alone, so his 
argument ran, make any sharp impression on the mind of the 
average observer, and hence by an unconscious process the 
popular idea had been generated that the entire area of the 
country was monopolised by such estates as these. 

Subsequent events have illustrated the accuracy of McCul- 
loch’s criticism. The vague impression on which he commented 
as to the smallness of the number of landowners was translated, 
some thirty years later, into definite terms by Bright, who 
asserted that Great Britain and Ireland, so far as the soil is 
concerned, were owned by thirty thousand persons, the actual 
number at the time having been far more than a million ; whilst 
of late years an assertion perhaps even more remarkable has been 
popularised by the Ministerial Press with regard to the soil of 
London. This area, which is actually divided between more than 
thirty-four thousand freeholders, has been constantly described 
as monopolised by no more than eight; and, in order to show 
that this was no mere figure of speech, a picture-postcard was 
scattered broadcast over the country which represented London 
in the grip of a great octopus, each tentacle bearing the name 
of one of the ‘eight’ in question. 

Both of these statistical statements and the ready assent 
accorded to them are due to the same cause. They have for 
their foundation not any knowledge of facts taken as a whole, 
but impressions produced on the imagination by a few facts out 
of a multitude, which impressions tend to be acute and operative 
in proportion as the facts producing them are not representative 

793 
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but exceptional. For Bright, a landowner was a man whose 
acreage was extensive enough to invest him with at least some 
local influence, and an influence opposed to the policy with which 
Bright himself was identified. Others had for him no appreciable 
existence. In a similar manner the ‘land reforming ’ Radical of 
to-day believes as to the soil of London what is told him by 
the ‘octopus’ postcard, not because there is even an approximate 
truth in the statement that the whole, or even most of that area, 
is owned by eight specified persons, but because there are only 
some eight owners (such as the Dukes of Bedford and Westmin- 
ster) with whose names the public has any general aquaintance. 

These particular errors as to land, and the manner in which 
they have arisen, are typical of the method, alike of study and 
presentation, which Radicals are accustomed to apply to social 
conditions generally. 

A comprehensive and most instructive illustration of the 
justice of this criticism is supplied by a volume called The 
Condition of England, the special significance of which is derived 
from the fact that its author, Mr. Masterman, is a member of 
the present Government and is reported to be in closest 
sympathy with the typically Radical section of it. 

Mr. Masterman’s general thesis is this. The structure of 
English society at the beginning of the nineteenth century— 
a period coinciding with the youth of the grandparents of living 
men—was comparatively sound and simple. For rich and poor 
alike it was mainly founded on agriculture, and ‘the spirit of 
England was the spirit of the countryside.’ Wealth existed, 
but it was not in the aggregate overwhelming. Poverty existed, 
but not to an unmanageable extent, and there was between all 
classes an intelligible and personal relationship. 

But with the dawn of the nineteenth century a change began 
to reveal itself, which in the course of three generations has 
sufficed to transform everything. The bulk of the rural popula- 
tion has by this time ‘crowded into the towns,’ and has there 
been transmuted into a population of classes practically new—a 
nation of urban artisans; a middle class, urban or suburban; 
underneath these a nation of the ‘ broken poor,’ and over all a 
cosmopolitan plutocracy ‘ whose super-wealth, piled up in ever- 
increasing aggregations,’ is a weariness to themselves, distracts 
others with envy, and is threatening by its mere weight to 
destroy the equilibrium of the entire social body. How long 
can such a state of things endure? There are, Mr. Masterman 
admits, compensations which will be mentioned presently, but 
the developments just summarised are, according to him, the 
salient features of to-day, and represent the conditions with 
which it is the mission of Radicalism to deal. 
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Now in a picture like this no doubt there are certain elements 
of accuracy, but it is an accuracy of a peculiar and very limited 
kind. It is the kind of accuracy distinctive of a caricature. 
‘Readers of Punch are familiar with countless portraits of 
Mr. Gladstone in which the nose is represented as nearly as 
large as the head. But although any one of such portraits, in 
virtue of this very exaggeration, might have been such a ‘speak- 
ing likeness’ that a strange doctor, had Mr. Gladstone been ill, 
could at once have identified him by means of it, yet if sent to 
a doctor as a diagram of his patient’s body it would be useless 
to him as a means of determining the nature of his patient’s 
ailment. Mr. Gladstone might have been suffering from nothing 
more than a cold, but the doctor, if guided by a measurement 
of his features as portrayed in Punch, would have certainly 
pronounced him to be the victim of some cancerous growth on 
the nose. In the same way pictures of social conditions, such 
as that drawn by Mr. Masterman and other statesmen resem- 
bling him, may for the casual spectator constitute ‘speaking 
likenesses,’ but, if taken as providing a basis for any practical 
policy, they are fatally misleading in precise proportion as their 
errors fall short of being so monstrous as to be on the face of 
them unbelievable. 

Let us now consider Mr. Masterman’s picture in detail. 

For the purposes of his analysis he divides the present popula- 
tion of England into five principal groups: (1) The population 
of ‘ the countryside’ ; (2) ‘the super-wealthy,’ who constitute the 
typically rich class of to-day; (3) the modern middle class, or 
‘the suburbans’; (4) ‘the multitude,’ or the great mass of the 
average and superior wage-earners; (5) ‘the broken poor,’ or 
those who, owing to circumstance, or to defects of character, 
lie outside and beneath the ranks of regular industry. Mr. Mas- 
terman’s main assertions with regard to each of these groups 
shall, so far as is possible, be given in his own phrases. 

With regard to the population of the ‘countryside,’ the state- 
ment, he says, that this is declining does but partially express 
the truth. Of all those born in the country during the last 
three generations, ‘ nine families out of every ten have’ fled into 
the cities, deserting the fields for ever; and life for those left 
behind has been going from bad to worse. The rural labourer’s 
lot, in days which a few old men still survive to represent, was 
‘no ignoble one.’ In those days ‘any able-bodied Englishman 
bred on the land might cherish the hope of becoming a small 
landowner himself,’ or ‘ the tenant of some landlord who had not 
a personal interest in his degradation.’ But the old race of 
landlords, who understood the rural labourer and who 
sympathised with him, have been displaced by a new, under 
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whom great farmers have everywhere displaced the small and 
succeeded in making small holdings impossible ; and the labourer, 


who once enjoyed a sense of comparative independence, has now . 


sunk to the condition of ‘a slave who is still before his lord’! He 
sees nothing before him but ‘a life of unchanging toil at unchang- 
ing wages,’ and the wonder is, as we look at the ‘ ruined villages,’ 
not that so many men leave the land but that any remain on it, 

What, then, Mr. Masterman asks, has become meanwhile 
of ‘ the multitude,’ who form to-day the great bulk of the popula- 
tion, and who, according to him, consist mainly of refugees 
from the country, metamorphosed by urban surroundings? 
When he gets upon this ground, he at once strikes a new note, 
However deplorable the flight from the fields to the towns may 
be, he represents the fugitives as having benefited very greatly 
by the exchange. ‘The majority,’ he says, ‘are in regular 
labour, summer and winter. Their rate of payment is higher 
for shorter work than is at present prevailing in any country in 
Europe,’ or ever prevailed in England at any previous period. 
Indeed, he says, ‘one of the typical results’ of the modern 
industrial system is ‘the strings of little red and grey cottages, 
pushing their tentacles from factory or industrial centre out over 
the neighbouring fields, and proclaiming with their cleanliness 
and their modest comfort a working population prosperous and 
content.’ But even here, like a true Radical, Mr. Masterman 
detects the presence of two ominous evils. One is a mental 
evil ; the other an economic. The life of the ‘multitude,’ despite 
its comfort, is ‘drab,’ partly because it does not promise any 
escape from itself to a life substantially different, partly because 
it is lived in an atmosphere depressingly charged with coal-smoke. 
“You may see the multitude,’ he says, ‘in the dim morning of 
every London day, struggling from the outskirts of the city into 
tramcars and trains, which are dragging it to the centres of 
labour’; and this spectacular ‘drabness’ is an image of the 
life that underlies it. But apart from the matter of its ‘drab- 
ness,’ the life of the ‘multitude’ is undermined by a fact which 
is still more sinister. Though this class receives out of the 
national income a slice which, even if it ought to be larger, has 
never yet been so large, the share which it owns of the national 
capital is inconsiderable. Hence, whatever may be the comfort 
which it enjoys from day to day, it is separated from poverty 
by nothing but its own daily exertions. ‘In other words,’ says 
Mr. Masterman, ‘it is goaded into activity by fear—by fear of 
the grim and implacable forces of hunger and cold.’ It is, there- 
fore, whatever may be its hand-to-mouth prosperity, ‘a poverty 
population ’ in its essence, none the less; and ‘ it is on a poverty 
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population (the statesman must lay this to heart) that we have 
built up the unparalleled accumulations of England.’ 

When, however, we turn from the ‘multitude’ to the new 
middle class, or the ‘suburbans,’ the material conditions which 
we encounter he admits to be almost wholly favourable. Indeed, 
in this class, more than in any other, he declares we discover 
promise of a brighter future for England. 

In respect of the line by which he divides the middle class 
from the ‘ super-wealthy,’ Mr. Masterman is not very consistent. 
Sometimes he employs the latter term to indicate some ten 
thousand people whose incomes are upwards of 5,0001. a year. 
Elsewhere he says that he means by it a few hundred people 
only, whose incomes are reckoned not by thousands but by tens 
of thousands : but in any case, according to him, the character- 
istics of their position, as a social factor, are these : 

In the first place, the incomes of the super-wealthy differ from 
all others in the fact that those who receive them do nothing 
towards producing them. With regard to this point Mr. Master- 
man is very precise. He refers to writings of my own in which 
I have urged that the modern increase of wealth is due to the 
influence of a few minds over the minds and hands of the many ; 
and he admits that in a general way this contention is correct. 
But although it is a certain minority who in this sense are the 
arch-producers, it is not, he says, this minority which receives 
the great rewards. They seldom realise fortunes of more than 
5,0001. a year. Those who realise the millions are, in an 
economic sense, passive. They are ‘the financiers,’ ‘the suc- 
cessful brewers,’ ‘ the town landlords,’ ‘the recipients of mining 
royalties,’ and, more generally, ‘the owners of large trade 
organisations, run as limited companies (not by themselves, but) 
by skilled and alert managers,’ who are nothing more than sub- 
stantially salaried servants. 

The fact, however, that the super-wealthy do not produce 
their wealth is of minor importance in comparison with the 
efiects that result from their possession of it. So far as they 
themselves are concerned it leads to an expenditure on luxuries 
which is wasteful, because they derive from it no proportionate 
pleasure ; whilst the spectacle of glitter and movement which it 
exhibits to the rest of the nation makes all classes hungry for 
a life which can never be made general, and poisons what 
once was competence with a sense of imaginary privation. Some- 
times, indeed, super-wealth becomes directly aggressive, having 
in the course of three generations ‘turned half the Highlands 
(or about one-third of Scotland) into a deer-forest’ for the 
sake of its own amusement. Finally, apart from indirect or 
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exceptional results like these, the aggregate income of the super- 
wealthy has by this time become so vast—it constitutes such a 
drain on the general resources of the country—that it seriously 
diminishes the income of all other classes alike, and finds its 
particular counterpart in that miserable and appalling body 
which Mr. Masterman described as ‘the broken poor’ or ‘the 
prisoners.’ ; 

With regard to these last, his principal propositions are as 
follows: (1) That this residuum of the wretched, though it has 
never been entirely absent, is something entirely novel in respect 
of its present proportions; (2) that its increase is the direct 
result of the increase of modern ‘ super-wealth’ ; (3) and that in 
proportion as ‘super-wealth ’ becomes vaster and more concen- 
trated, so does misery deepen and become more widely extended. 
Mr. Masterman gives point to this assertion by reference to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s well-known novel, Sybil, which was written 
during the years often spoken of as ‘the hungry forties.’ In 
thaf novel England is described as the country of ‘the two 
nations ’—the rich and the poor, each as different from, and as 
much estranged from, the other as the population of China from 
the population of Western Europe. The estrangement and the 
contrast between the two is, Mr. Masterman asserts, even more 
profound to-day than it was in the days of Sybil. In short, he 
says, we discern in England at the present time ‘a society 
fissured (as no society ever was before) into unnatural plenitude 
on the one hand, and, as its inevitable consummation, a society 
fissured into unnatural privation at the other.’ 

Such is Mr. Maisterman’s case, as the spokesman of con- 
temporary Radicalism. Let us now examine it. _We shall find 
that it is a picture made up of two distinguishable elements— 
images which are false because they distort realities, or useless 
because they obscure them ; and images which correspond to no 
realities at all, and represent (to use a phrase of Ruskin’s) 
nothing but ‘pathetic fallacies’ engendered by a misused 
imagination. 

Before we deal with Mr. Masterman’s treatment of facts, let 
us glance at a few examples of his exploits in the regions of 
pure fallacy. 

Of these, perhaps the most obvious is his closing tableau, 
which he wishes his readers to carry away in their memory, 
and which represents the population of England as fissured into 
two groups—the children of unnatural plenitude and the children 
of unnatural destitution. This is not only false to facts as 
ascertainable by ordinary evidence; it is absolutely inconsistent 
with facts as previously depicted by himself. How can a society 
be fissured in such a way that everyone who is not super-wealthy 
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is the victim of unnatural want, when the great majority—‘ the 
multitude ’—according to his own express declaration, are 
enjoying a widespread comfort unapproached at any former 
period? Mr. Masterman, by way of laying stress on the shorten- 
ing of the days in autumn, might just as well say that by the 
lith of October they are fissured into a glare of sunrise, and 
the horrors of premature night. Such a picture is not an 
exaggeration of reality. It has no more relation to it than a 
picture of a man who is all head and feet. 

Similarly, when dealing with the agricultural labourers he 
signalises their numerical decline, he is not out of touch with 
fact; but when he goes on to say that three generations ago— 
that is to say, before the first Reform Bill—any able-bodied 
labourer might look forward to becoming a landowner, that he 
was then comparatively independent, and that his life ‘was no 
ignoble one,’ but that since he has been provided with a vote and 
other Radical medicines, he has gradually sunk to the condition 
of ‘a slave who is still before his lord,’ Mr. Masterman is over- 
laying fact with what is so completely fiction that, except for 
purposes of agitation, it has no meaning at all. 

He applies this same method of ‘the pathetic fallacy’ not 
only to the shapes of things but also to what may be called their 
colouring. In order that his picture of ‘the multitude’ and its 
‘widely extended comfort ’ may not appear too bright, he bewails 
the fate which every day of the year sends them to the centres of 
their labour in the sadness ‘of the dim mornings ’—as though 
mornings clear and beautiful, for the larger part of the year, were 
not even in London the rule rather than the exception. The 
multitude was till recently commiserated on the much more solid 
ground that so many, before starting their work, had to walk 
niles to get to it. They now reach it with an ease that was once 
wknown to kings; and Mr. Masterman commiserates them on 
the ground that ‘ they are dragged to it by trains and trams.’ 

But of all the facts which, transmuted by ‘the pathetic 
fallacy’ into illusions, Mr. Masterman parades as grievances 
characteristic of modern England, the most important and repre- 
sentative is the fact that the ‘ multitude,’ however great may 
be its hand-to-mouth prosperity, is only ‘ goaded’ to work for it 
by fear—‘ by fear of the grim and implacable forces of hunger and 
cold,’ and must for that reason be regarded as poverty-stricken 
in the midst of plenty. If this fact is a grievance at all, the fault 
does not lie with anything peculiar to this age or country. 
It lies with the solar system and the structure of our own bodies. 
No human being would ever have delved or spun except for the 
‘grim fear,’ or rather, for the common piece of knowledge, that 
he would else have no bread for his stomach and no coat for 
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his back. A minority may, by the possession of capital, be 
exempted from this pressure personally, but a minority only, 
If capital were owned in equal shares by everybody, the common 
lot would in this respect still remain unchanged. The lot of 
the many would not become that of the few. The lot of the 
few would be assimilated to that of the many. If a man with 
a borrowed spade is only ‘goaded’ into digging with it by the 
grim fear of famine, he would be ‘goaded’ no less implacably 
if the spade were to become his own. 

Grievances such as these, taken from Mr. Masterman’s stock, 
which are either purely fictitious, or fictitious if adduced as 
arising from defects in human institutions, have been glanced 
at here merely because they are interesting illustrations of 
fallacies which form a prominent part of all Radical appeals to 
the public, and which have for their sole object the artificial 
production of discontent. They are sham or artificial sores, 
which Radicals manufacture in order to secure votes, as an 
Italian beggar manufactures them in order to extort alms. Or 
if Mr. Masterman and his friends would sooner be compared to 
doctors than to beggars, another parallel suggests itself which 
is perhaps even more informative. Mark Twain tells a story of 
a doctor who professed to cure all diseases, and was summoned 
accordingly to treat a case of small-pox. This particular disease 
being new to him, he was for a moment perplexed by it; but 
promptly recovering himself, he proceeded to prescribe some 
powders. ‘Give,’ he said, ‘these to the patient. These will 
bring on convulsions. I’m not much at pustules, but I guess 
I’m hell on fits.’ Of the treatment which Radicals administer to 
the public patient, the production of artificial convulsions forms 
no inconsiderable part. 

These observations are here, however, in the nature of 4 
parenthesis. My main object is to deal not with inflammatory 
generalities which are altogether fictitious, but with statements 
relating to ascertainable fact which are sufficiently specific to be 
definite and measurable distortions of it. We will begin with 
those which Mr. Masterman enunciates in connection with the 
land. 

His cardinal proposition, twice reduced by him to definite 
statistical form, is that ‘nine out of every ten families’ (in 
England and Wales) ‘have migrated within three generations 
from the life of the fields to the life of the cities.’ Now this is 
information of precisely the kind we want, provided only that 
it istrue. But is it? 

In the first place, it is a statement which, despite its seeming 
simplicity, has several possible meanings. We will try them all 
in turn. Its most obvious meaning is that if nine-tenths of 
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those born in the rural districts of England had not migrated 
to the towns since the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the present population of such districts would be ten times as 
numerous as it is. If this is Mr. Masterman’s meaning, his 
proposition is obviously nonsense ; for if it were true, as he will 
see from the latest Census Report, the rural population of 
England and Wales alone would to-day be greater by something 
like 40,000,000 than the actual population of the whole of the 
United Kingdom. 

Let us try, then, another interpretation, which his words will 
no doubt bear. Between the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and to-day the population taken as a whole has increased 
in the ratio of one to four, or from 9,000,000 to 36,000,000. Now, 
the population of the ‘countryside’ in 1801, on the assumption 
that it amounted to as much as four-fifths of the total, was 
7,200,000 ; and if we assume that its natural increase—that is to 
say, the excess of births over deaths yearly—has been equal to 
the average for country and towns together, its number to-day, 
had there been no loss by migration, would approximately be 
29,000,000. Possibly, then, when he says that nine-tenths of 
the country-born population have migrated it is to this 29,000,000 
that Mr. Masterman is intending to refer. And his assertion 
will, if this is what he really means by it, seem at first sight to 
assume a much less preposterous character. But let us put it 
to the test of facts, and see how it works out. If nine-tenths of 
29,000,000 country-born people have migrated, the number of 
persons remaining in the rural districts to-day cannot possibly 
be more than 2,900,000. The actual number as disclosed by the 
recent Census is very little short of 8,000,000. Thus his asser- 
tion, according to this second interpretation of it, is really even 
more inaccurate than it is according to the first. According to 
the first, it would mean that the total population of England 
must be greater than it actually is, in the proportion of 100 to 
44. According to the second, it would mean that the rural 
population of England must be less than it actually is, in the 
proportion of 35 to 100. 

But perhaps Mr. Masterman will argue that many districts 
which are technically still called ‘rural’ comprise to-day a 
sprinkling of petty towns whose population is practically urban ; 
and that, in formulating his statistical statement, he must 
be understood to exclude these. In the preliminary Report 
on the Census of 1911 this precise objection is anticipated ; 
and, for purposes of more exact comparison, a selection is 
made of 105 districts which not only were absolutely rural 
in the year 1801, but are absolutely rural now. Has the 
natural increase of population in these districts been 
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converted by migration into a decline approaching that which 
would have resulted had Mr. Masterman’s assertion been 
correct? On the contrary, in these districts there has been no 
decline at all. Instead of a decline, there has been an increase, 
In 1801 the population was 850,000. In 1911 it was 1,300,000. 

Even yet, however, there remains one other position in 
which Mr. Masterman may possibly seek refuge. He may say 
that when he speaks of the population of the ‘ countryside’ he 
speaks only of the population directly engaged in agriculture— 
the farmers and the farm labourers. If this is his meaning, let 
us again take the test of facts. According to the early Census 
figures collected by Porter in his work The Progress of the 
Nation, the number of families in Great Britain directly engaged 
in agriculture at the beginning of the nineteenth century was 
something just short of 890,000, which, when we have deducted 
one-eighth for Scotland, leaves about 780,000 in respect of 
England and Wales. This meant a total population of about 
3,900,000 individuals, and of about 1,600,000 workers. Accord- 
ing to the Census of Agricultural Production issued in the autumn 
of 1912, the number of persons in Great Britain actually working 
as agriculturists is at the present time 1,840,000 ; which number, 
if allowance is again made for Scotland, leaves for England 
(Wales included) a body of agricultural workers numbering about 
1,630,000. These figures, even if not mathematically exact, 
disclose at all events the very remarkable fact that the agricul- 
tural population of England (as distinct from the merely rural), 
instead of having declined as compared with what it was three 
generations ago, is substantially identical as to numbers at the 
present time with the corresponding population in the year 1801. 
Thus, whatever way we turn Mr. Masterman’s assertion, each 
of its possible meanings is just as outrageously remote from actual 
fact as the others. 

It may seem to some that it is an unimportant or a merely 
academic question, whether a certain writer may in a certain 
book have been guilty of a particular error in his historical 
statistics or no. But such is not the case when the writer is a 
member of the Government, and when the error to which he 
lends his authority, and invests with mathematical precision, is 
one which, in a looser but more practical form, is generating 4 
grave delusion amongst vast masses of the electorate. This 
delusion is embodied in the cry of ‘ Back to the Land’ ; by which 
is meant that a solution of the economic difficulties of to-day 
should be sought in a restoration of the balance between the 
rural population and the urban, as it was a hundred years ago, 
or even at some earlier period. Now, in order that the majority 
of any population may be sent back to the land it is obvious that 
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they, or an equal number of persons, must have been settled 
on the land once and have derived a living from work on it. In 
the case of England to-day, if there were to be any restoration 
of the balance between town and country which prevailed in the 
days of our grandfathers, it would be necessary to transfer to 
what Mr. Masterman calls ‘the life of the fields’ about 
29,000,000 persons who at present lead the life of the cities. But 
was there ever a period in the history of this country when the 
products of the fields supported a population of this magnitude? 
The whole of Mr. Masterman’s reasoning, and the reasoning 
involved in the cry of ‘ Back to the Land,’ rests on the supposition 
that there was, but the supposition is a pure delusion. In the 
days when four-fifths of the population were rural—that is to 
say, at the beginning of the nineteenth century—the average 
area per family was nearly twenty-six acres. If four-fifths of 
the population to-day were to be planted amongst the fields and 
furrows, the available acres per family would not be more than 
six. The proposal to ‘put back’ on the land more than four 
times as many people as ever lived on it when the rural popula- 
tion was at its maximum, is like proposing that a fat man six 
feet high should begin to economise in the matter of tailor’s 
bills by going back to the clothes which he once wore as a baby. 
The primary fault of assertions like Mr. Masterman’s with regard 
to the migration in England from field life to the life of the 
cities is not that the solution which they suggest of an actual 
problem is false, but that they give no indication of the nature 
of the actual problem at all. 

We will now turn to an aspect of this same matter which is 
more important still. However fantastically wrong Mr. Master- 
man may be as to his details, the fact remains that the rural 
population of England was at one time more numerous than it is. 
Nevertheless, as has been shown already, the actual agricultural 
workers are somewhat more numerous to-day than they were in 
1801 ; whilst, as we may now proceed to add, the rural population 
as a whole exceeds the corresponding population in 1801 by no 
fewer than 500,000 persons. It is, indeed, almost exactly 
identical with what was then the population of the country and 
the towns together, London being alone excepted. Apart from 
London, the population of England and Wales in 1801 was 
7,940,000. In,1911 the population of the rural districts fell 
short of this number by less than one-half per cent., the actual 
number having been 7,907,000. 

Where, then, does the admitted decline come in which forms 
the subject-matter of Mr. Masterman’s wild aberrations? 

The decline is one which began, not as Mr. Masterman says 
in the year 1801, but sixty years later in respect of the rural 
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population generally, and fifty years later in respect of those 
actually engaged in agriculture. It was in the year 1851 that 
the number of actual agricultural workers reached its maximum, 
when it amounted approximately to 2,200,000. Up to that date 
its increase was continuous; and it is only from that year that 
the modern decline dates. 

In order to realise how important is this fact—a fact which 
under Mr. Masterman’s treatment altogether disappears—leé us 
consider what he asserts with regard to another and a cognate 
matter. Not content with declaring that in the course of three 
generations the rural districts of England have lost nine-tenths 
of their inhabitants, he adds that the super-wealthy have, during 
the same period, depopulated for their own amusement half the 
Highlands by converting them into a great deer-forest. This 
assertion, which is a commonplace on most Radical platforms, 
is even falser than Mr. Masterman’s account of the depopulation 
of agricultural England. The population of the six pre- 
ponderantly Highland counties—Caithness, Sutherland, Ross, 
Inverness, Perth, and Argyll—was 380,000 in the year 1801. In 
the year 1911 it was 412,000. If we take the former year as our 
standard, there has been no decline at all. On the contrary, 
there has been an increase of 32,000 persons. There has been 
a decline, it is true; but it dates from an intermediate year. 
The population of the Highlands, like the agricultural population 
of England, reached its maximum in the year 1851, when it 
amounted to something over 470,000; and, like the agricultural 
population of England, it has only declined since then. 

These facts introduce us to a really fruitful question : Why 
did two populations, in many ways so differently circumstanced, 
continue to increase in number up to the same date, and thence- 
forth continue to decline in very nearly the same proportions? 
To this question one obvious answer suggests itself. The year 
1851 substantially coincides with the establishment of the policy 
of free imports. With regard to England, it is enough to 
observe generally that this policy, though its full effects were 
not realised for many years, initiated an economy in labour by 
the development of agricultural machinery, to which, as is 
admitted by all, a large part of the decline in the number of 
agricultural workers is due. Of its effects on the Highlands, 
two out of several may be mentioned. In_ the first place 
it reduced the profits of sheep-farming, and sheep were with- 
drawn from moorland and mountainous areas which ceased to 
be any longer on the margin of profitable occupation. The 
extension of deer-forests, as associated with a decline of the 
population, was, in the main at all events, an extension of them 
over these areas, from which population had already receded 
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or was receding, and, instead of being attributable to the 
aggressions of private wealth, was primarily one of the sequele 
of a new national policy. 

But there is another example of the effects of free trade on 
the Highlanders, which is less open to controversy, and will 
probably account for an even larger part of that decrease in their 
numbers which Mr. Masterman ascribes to the deer-stalker. I 
refer to the case of the production of certain chemicals from 
kelp. Before the era of free trade this was the peculiar industry 
of the seaboard and insular population of the Western High- 
lands. From small beginnings it had risen to such dimensions 
that it had called into being and was supporting, some seventy 
years ago, a population of approximately 50,000 persons. By 
the abolition of import duties on the group of chemicals in 
question the industry which supported these people in their 
native homes has been destroyed with such dramatic precision 
that no denial of the fact is attempted by free-traders themselves ; 
and more than half of the decline in the population of the High- 
lands generally is explicable by the disappearance of these people 
alone. 

The question of whether free trade is on the whole good for 
this country or no is not being discussed here, but if Mr. Master- 
man is right in regarding the decline of the rural population as 
one of the main social dangers by which society is now 
threatened, such connexion as is traceable between this decline 
and free trade must be accurately measured and be studied in 
all its bearings before the problem pressing for a solution can be 
so much as intelligibly stated. The whole contours of the 
situation, however, as he himself draws them, are not only so 
wildly distorted that they hardly suggest reality, but they are 
such as to leave no room for any one of the details on which the 
actual character of the situation altogether depends. 

With regard to the decline of the rural population generally 
Mr. Masterman, apart from his assertion that it is due in the 
Highlands to the wanton selfishness of plutocrats for something 
more than a century, has only one other explanation to offer. 
This is that depopulation is due to the ‘monopoly of the great 
farmers.’ But what are the actual facts? If everyone is a 
great farmer who farms more than 300 acres, all the ‘great 
farmers’ of England and Scotland together do not occupy more 
than one-fifth of the entire agricultural area. No doubt the 
17,000 farms of which this portion is composed would cut up 
into a large number of small ones, and to cut them up is a policy 
which, even if not sound, can at all events be intelligibly advo- 
cated; but when it is advocated on the ground that it would 
‘break up a monopoly ’ and throw open the land at large to the 
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general body of the people, the argument is transferred to regions, 
not of fact, but of fable; for no such monopoly exists. A wife in 
debt to her dressmaker might as reasonably explain her position 
by saying that the family income was monopolised by her selfish 
husband when he was actually allowing her sixteen shillings out 
of every pound, and was not keeping as much as a couple of half- 
crowns for himself. A certain exaggeration of statement may at 
times be permissible to an orator for the purpose of compelling 
attention to a fact which might be else neglected; but when 
exaggeration is carried beyond a certain point, the fact, as though 
by a conjuring trick, is made to disappear from view, and the 
public attention is fixed on a practically fabulous substitute. 


I have dwelt thus at length on Mr. Masterman’s treatment 
of the decline of the rural population, and the land question 
generally as connected with it, because it illustrates his treatment 
of the other social conditions which he singles out as represen- 
tative of modern England. 

The most important of these relate, as has been seen already, 
to the two extremes of society—‘the super-wealthy’ and ‘the 
broken poor’; the former of whom he represents as the lords 
of ‘piled-up aggregations’ which are every year growing vaster 
and more unwieldy, whilst, as the inevitable ‘ consummation’ 
and counterpart of this fact, the latter are yearly becoming more 
numerous and more completely destitute. Let us take the 
detailed propositions, as already quoted, of which this general 
picture is a summary. 

We will begin with the case of the ‘ super-wealthy.’ It has 
been pointed out that, in dealing with this body, Mr. Masterman 
oscillates between two very different definitions of it. For the 
moment we will take the wider of them, according to which 
the ‘super-wealthy’ consist of all persons having more than 
50001. a year. Using the word in this sense, Mr. Masterman 
definitely asserts that, though wealth-production in the modern 
world mainly depends on the leadership of a specially gifted 
minority, these arch-producers themselves never achieve super- 
wealth, and that those whose incomes exceed 5000]. a year 
(their aggregate income amounting to 200,000,000/.) never 
produce anything. In order to illustrate the accuracy of this 
statement, he specifies seriatim certain sorts of men who will, 
he says, be recognised as typical of the super-wealthy class— 
namely, (1) the recipients of mining royalties and urban ground- 
rents ; (2) great financiers ; (3) successful brewers ; (4) and above 
all, the owners of great trade organisations, run as limited 
companies by alert managers. All such persons are, according 
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to him, so many male Semeles who do nothing but open their 
pockets to receive showers of gold. 

Now, with regard to the recipients of mining royalties and of 
increments due solely to competition for building-sites, his 
description may be correct ; but incomes from these sources form 
a very small part of the total sum to be accounted for. All 
the royalties and ground-rents of the country do not amount to 
so much as 50,000,000/., and—if we may judge by facts which 
have now been definitely verified—not a quarter of this goes to 
persons having more than 50001. a year. Our main concern 
lies, therefore, with the remaining characters on his list—great 
financiers, successful brewers, and the ‘owners of limited com- 
panies.” Are the persons thus described persons who typically 
do nothing to earn their money? Do great financiers, such as 
those with whom the present Government has been recently in 
close connexion, fulfil no useful function in connexion with the 
nation’s business? Or, if they do fulfil any such function, does 
Mr. Masterman suppose that they do so merely by sitting at ease 
in their offices, and pocketing some stipulated percentage of 
the money that passes through their hands? Mr. Masterman, 
in view of his late experiences, would himself repudiate any 
such a supposition as nonsense. What, then, of the successful 
brewer? Does a brewer produce nothing? Is not beer a product 
possessing an economic value, just as much as bread or boots, or 
any other commodity? Again, most great brewing businesses, 
are now carried on as companies. Why does Mr. Masterman 
distinguish between the two? 

Practically his assertion that persons who have more than 
50001. a year do nothing towards producing their incomes is 
based on the idea that no business which is carried on as a 
company needs anything to ensure its success but the services 
of ‘an alert manager,’ who contributes for a fixed stipend all 
the knowledge and all the genius needed, whilst those who 
provide the capital do nothing but appropriate profits which 
increase indefinitely. And it is true that there are certain great 
standardised businesses over the details of which the share- 
holders have no control. But apart from these great concerns, 
such as the railways, the capital of which is divided into 800,000 
holdings, and which cannot in any sense be described as ‘ owned ’ 
by the super-rich, does Mr. Masterman imagine that because a 
business ‘is run as a company ” nothing is necessary to render it 
the source of an immense income but to secure by advertisement 
an ‘alert manager’ at a salary, put into his hand some 500,0001., 
and leave this gentleman to deal with it as he will? Have the 
great shipbuilding and engineering firms of the country been 
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thus built up by men who hardly know where their own works 
are situated? Let Mr. Masterman think of such names ag 
Whitworth, Armstrong, Vickers, Furness, Masham, Mond, 
Cadbury, Blundell Maple. These will be enough to show him 
that because a man’s holdings in a company are worth more 
than 5000l. a year it does not follow that his own genius and 
energy are not the primary agencies which make his capital 
fructify. There are shareholders no doubt having more than 
5000/7. a year whose incomes are derived from the ownership, 
apart from any administration of capital; but, as Sir Henry 
Primrose pointed out to the Select Committee on Income-tax, 
many of the richest men who are living on their interest now 
created their own capital during the earlier portion of their 
lives. In any case Mr. Masterman’s elaborate indictment of 
super-wealth on the ground that so much of it comes from shares 
in companies, and that every predominant partner in a great 
business company is a drone, is another example of the way 
in which the Radical agitator distorts nearly every situation 
before asking for a popular verdict on it. 

Let us now consider his assertions with regard to ‘ the broken 
poor.’ These, he says, are the direct product of super-wealth, 
or its ‘inevitable consummation ’ at the other end of the scale; 
and the contrast which they present to super-wealth to-day is, 
in respect of their numbers and their misery alike, greater than 
it was when Lord Beaconsfield wrote his novel about ‘the Two 
Nations.” What foundation is there for any one of these state- 
ments? In what sense are the cold and starving now more 
wretched than they were in the year 1845? Or, if they are not 
more wretched individually, what evidence is there that they 
constitute a larger proportion of the population? The number 
of persons, about the time when Sybil was written, who were 
relieved on account of their poverty, were as many as fifty per 
thousand of the total population of the country. The number per 
thousand had sunk, twenty-five years later, to thirty-one. Forthe 
last fifteen years or so, the average has been twenty-two. What- 
ever incidental qualification these figures may require they at 
all events negative the absurd assertion of Mr. Masterman, which 
must mean, if it means anything, that after sixty years of free 
trade there is more famine in the country than there was before 
the repeal of the corn laws. ; 

Should an ardent free-trader like Mr. Masterman be willing 
to make this admission, he would probably defend himself by 
arguing that free trade had enriched the country beyond the 
dreams of avarice, but that all of the increment thus arising and 
more had fallen into the hands of the super-rich, so that neces- 
sarily the rest of the population were as poor as, or even poorer 
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than, ever. And this leads us to what in many respects is the 
most important of the propositions which he enunciates—namely, 
that modern poverty, in the extreme sense, is the product of 
modern super-wealth. Now, it is obvious that modern super- 
wealth, however vast and objectionable, has not really swallowed 
up the whole economic increment of which it is such a prominent 
symptom. A large part of this increment, as Mr. Masterman 
himself admits, has gone to the creation of an immense and 
substantially affluent middle class, whilst a larger part still, in 
the shape of novel comfort, has diffused itself through the mass 
of wage-earners. Why, then, should the super-wealthy, since 
‘the piling-up of their aggregations’ has not hindered nine- 
tenths of the population from growing richer along with them, 
cause in the case of one-tenth the persistence, if not an increase, of 
poverty? That there cannot be any general connexion such as 
Mr. Masterman supposes between these two extreme classes may 
be seen from the case of Ireland, where comparative indigence, 
if not technical pauperism, prevails, to say the least of it, far 
more widely than in England, but where the aggregate of 
incomes exceeding 50001. a year is less, relatively to the popula- 
tion, by more than 80 per cent. The sole basis of Mr. Master- 
man’s assertion consists, in short, not of facts accurately 
measured and presented, but of impressions which facts 
unexamined make on the sentimental observer, and which are 
then reduced to whatever specific statements are most likely to 
stimulate the passions to which he makes appeal. It is in this 
manner that Mr. Masterman deals with ‘super-wealth’ in 
relation to poverty. This is shown by the fact, to which atten- 
tion has been called already, that when he argues about ‘ super- 
wealth’ he does not even provide himself with any consistent 
definition of who the ‘ super-wealthy’ are, sometimes identifying 
them with ‘a tiny group of two or three hundred’ millionaires, 
whose annual incomes may be anything over 50,000/., sometimes 
with all those, about ten thousand in number, whose incomes 
exceed 50001. Let us test him by each definition. 

The nearest approach made by him to a precise explanation 
of his position is his assertion that the aggregate of incomes 
exceeding 50001. is 200,000,000/. This figure is apparently 
taken from the hypothetical estimate of Mr. Bowley, as sub- 
mitted by him to the Select Committee on Income-tax. When, 
however, the Budget was framed which first included the super- 
tax, this estimate was rejected in favour of that of Sir Henry 
Primrose, according to whom the total was no more than 
120,000,000/. I myself at the time published a calculation of 
my own, based on evidence of many various kinds, and yielding 
4 total of about 130,000,000/., which sum is almost identical 
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with that disclosed by the subsequent inquisition of the Com. 
missioners of Inland Revenue. Of the total disclosed by the 
Commissioners Mr. Masterman must be himself aware; and 
yet, though his book has gone through several editions since, 
he still allows his original statement to stand, though it is 
demonstrably in excess of the truth by very nearly 70,000,000). 

Such are the grounds on which agitators base their argu- 
ments. But let us take for a moment Mr. Masterman’s figure 
as he gives it, and let us compare the amount in question with 
the total income of the nation. The total income of the nation 
is admitted by all authorities to be at the present day not less 
than 2,000,000,000/. If, then, everyone is super-wealthy who has 
more than 5000/1. a year, the piled-up aggregations of super 
wealth in the widest sense of the term amount to no more than 
10 per cent. of the total even according to Mr. Masterman’s own 
figures; whilst if these be corrected in the light of specific 
information, the actual fraction represented by it is no more 
than 6} per cent. 

But most of Mr. Masterman’s assertions with regard to the 
super-wealth relate, as he himself states in so many words, toa 
body much smaller than this—to a ‘tiny group’ of millionaires 
and multi-millionaires, which does not consist of more than a few 
hundred persons. What, then, does he suppose the aggregate 
income of this ‘tiny group’ to be? Even according to 
Mr. Bowley (whose remarkable overestimate of the aggregate 
of incomes exceeding 50001. Mr. Masterman follows) the aggre- 
gate of incomes exceeding 50,0001. does not exceed 50,000,000). 
Let us assume, then, that this estimate is correct, and what 
fraction of the national income will this nugget within a nugget 
of ‘piled-up aggregations’ represent? The portion will amount 
to 24 per cent. 

Kither of these sums may be reasonably called enormous, 
when considered in relation to the number of those amongst 
whom it is divided; but the general economic effect of its 
present allocation is to be measured, not by the amounts which 
it secures for a small group of persons individually, but by 
the subtraction which it represents from the total income 
of the community, just as the loss of a man from whose 
pocket so many shillings have been stolen is according to 
the number of the shillings, and not according to the number 
of the thieves. A hundred and thirty, or even fifty, million 
pounds, divided amongst a few people, may tend to demoralise 
them, and they by their manner of spending it may tend to 
demoralise others; but it is idle to say that a nation is being 
crushed financially, and that poverty persists as a blot on what 
might be universal affluence, merely because of the national 
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income as a whole 24 per cent. is abstracted by a licensed 
pickpocket. The piled-up aggregations of the super-wealthy 
may seem mountains when viewed from within, but when viewed 
from without they are relatively little more than molehills. 
What is essential to the construction of any sound social 
policy is not a knowledge of social facts taken separately, but 
a knowledge of the proportion which each bears to the rest; 
and when Mr. Masterman declares that super-wealth, by reason 
of its brute mass, is causing the whole structure of society to 
give way at its very foundations, he might just as well say that 
a tower a hundred feet high is crumbling under the weight of 
thirty inches of ornamental battlements. His whole picture 
of the condition of England is an example of such illusory 
arguments founded on distorted drawing; and his method is 
an example (and in many respects a flattering example) of the 
method habitually employed by the party to which he belongs. 
This article is addressed to all moderate-minded men, whether 
they call themselves ‘Unionists’ or no; and its object is to 
impress on them that, if the practical projects of a Govern- 
ment such as the present are to be opposed, the primary subject 
of any effective criticism must be not the manner in which 
Radicals reason about facts, but their presentation of the facts 


themselves. 
W. H. MALtLock. 





THE NINETEENTH VENTURY 


MORE LIGHT ON CROMWELL AT 
DROGHEDA 


4A REJOINDER TO DR. MURRAY 


A SHORT time ago, merely from cataloguing the early periodicals, 
I ascertained that the whole of what we now term the News- 
paper Press of the kingdom (none existed outside London) was 
immediately suppressed when the news of the Massacre of 
Drogheda arrived in London on the 28th of September 1649, and 
that it was revived when Cromwell returned from Ireland. 

When I announced these facts and pointed out that this some- 
what startling piece of new evidence was of great importance in 
the modern, or ‘ Gardinerian,’ controversy, about what Cromwell 
did or did not do at Drogheda, one reviewer replied that the 
Press was suppressed by the ‘Act’ of the 20th of September 
1649. This was the only possible line to be taken by partisans 
of the pseudo-Protector, if my discovery was to be excluded 
from the discussion about Cromwell’s deeds at Drogheda, and 
my reviewer did not venture to assert anything so absurd as that 
there was nothing new in my discovery. Further research en- 
abled me to restate and reinforce my discovery in a manner which 
left the same reviewer no alternative but to state that he feared 
that, as I then told it, there was ‘no escape from the conclusion 
that the whole licensed Press was suppressed to prevent dis- 
closures on the manner of the taking of Drogheda.’ 

S. R. Gardiner’s narrative thus became out of date. It was 
necessary to examine the old evidence, find out what was 
omitted, and to see whether there were any new documents. 
There were both omissions and new documents; and there was, 
besides, a host of minor facts to be brought to light. 

The result I summarised in an article printed in this Review 
for September last, under the title of ‘ Fresh Light on Cromwell 
at Drogheda,’ and I expressly based all I had to say upon eleven 
newsbooks licensed by (the heretofore unknown licenser) Richard 
Hatter, all the facts about their writers and the circumstances 
in which these documents appeared having been previously 
unknown, and other documents being subsidiary to the main 
evidence—that of the newsbooks. 
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But now, for the first and only time, I have encountered an 
assertion that my evidence is not new. The statement is made 
in the December number of this Review, in a ‘Reply’ by the 
Rev. Robert H. Murray, and the writer of this remarks in his 
first paragraph : 


We... therefore turned to the article-of Mr. J. B. Williams with 
the earnest hope that he had really given additional information on the 
siege of Drogheda, but that hope has been falsified. The writer uses no 
new evidence, and, like so many other authors on Irish matters, proceeds 
to abuse Oliver Cromwell, his biographer, Thomas Carlyle, and his historian, 
§. R. Gardiner. When we saw the evidence was not new we re-read the 
article, etc. 


Throughout his reply, my assailant has completely ignored 
every new document or extract brought to light, the host of new 
details (the very names of the writers of the newsbooks are due 
to the present writer); and, above all, the cardinal fact upon 
which all turns, the suppression of the Press. The general 
public, ignorant of technical details, might reasonably conclude, 
on reading Dr. Murray’s reply, that a competent critic had 
examined my facts, and had rejected them. That is not the case, 
and, since both Dr. Murray and myself stand at the bar of public 
opinion to be judged, I at once join issue. 

Dr. Murray has followed up his rash assertion by a number 
of allusions to my evidence, and to my use of it. My knowledge 
of a subject I have made my own is in question. Therefore, 
Dr. Murray cannot object if I proceed to subject his own reading 
and ability to somewhat searching proofs. 

Ominously enough, Dr. Murray opens his reply by a dogmatic 
assertion : ‘In order to comprehend the meaning of events, it is 
necessary to draw attention to the fact that, until the second 
Civil War of (May) 1648 no one thought of cutting off the King’s 
head.’ On the contrary, pseudo-legal proceedings against the 
King’s life were publicly suggested many times before May 1648. 
One of the most striking instances is as follows : 

When the motion was made (on the 2nd of February 1648) 
that the King might have thirty servants allowed him (in his 
captivity at Carisbrooke), Sir Robert Wroth ‘stood up in a fury 
and told them’ (the House of Commons) ‘he being a prisoner, 
it was more fit he were brought to his tryal and to give an account 
for all the blood that hath been spilt and that, he said, would 
ease them both of a great deal of fear and trouble.’* Moreover, 
on the 3rd of February 1648, Henry Walker, on the instructions 


? Mercurius Elencticus, the 2nd to the 9th of February 1647-8. Thomason’s 
note on his copy of Severall Speeches, that it was published on the 3rd of 
February, is corroborated by Walker’s own statement in Perfect Occurrences 
for that week. 
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of Cromwell’s party, published his piracy of Robert Persons’s 
Conference about the next Succession, entitled Severall Speeches 
delivered at a Conference concerning the Power of Parliament 
to Proceed against their King for Misgovernment. On the 
1st of March he and his publisher Ibbitson produced a translation 
of Languet’s Vindiciae contra Tyrannos. Dr. Murray drew his 
statement from Gardiner, and Gardiner knew nothing of all this. 

Dr. Murray then devotes no less than seven pages to a delinea- 
tion of what he terms a ‘background’ to Cromwell’s actions at 
Drogheda. His object is to prove the evil deeds of the Irish in 
1641, and to depict Protestant hatred of ‘Papists’ in general, 
and Irish in particular—to do, in fact, in many words, what 
Gardiner has done much better in.a few sentences. Since this 
has nothing whatever to do with the question of what Cromwell 
did or did not do at Drogheda, I am not interested in this side- 
issue. I hold no brief for either side in this particular contro- 
versy (for controversy it is, and an acute one), and am as 
profoundly indifferent to the political questions of Ireland’s past 
as I am to those of the present day. My opponent really wishes 
to do for Cromwell what ‘ the Council of State ’ did in 1650 : that 
is, to attempt to exonerate him from his crimes by directing 
popular attention to circumstantial accounts of Irish outrages in 
1641. On the 8th of January 1650 the Council paid Thomas 
Waring 1001. (4001. of our money) for ‘ compiling a book of the 
bloody massacres in Ireland.’ If, in quoting from Waring’s 
sources, Dr. Murray, instead of giving a garbled version of part 
only of a ‘deposition by Elizabeth Price,’ had set out from the 
same deposition the tale of the ghost of Portadown Bridge, 
screaming ‘Revenge!’ ‘ Revenge!’ ‘Revenge!’ from Christmas 
to Lent, and of the serio-comic efforts of the rebels to appease 
the spectre, he would at least have added picturesqueness to an 
exceedingly unconvincing tale.” 

His ‘ background’ completed to his taste, my adversary then 
enters into his own version of Cromwell at Drogheda. He has 
nothing new to say that is to the point, and has simply re- 
written Gardiner’s narrative in his own words—very much to 
the detriment of Gardiner, as I shall prove. Dr. Murray repro- 
duces Revel’s map of Drogheda: Gardiner has a much better 
reproduction of it. Dr. Murray tells us that Cromwell gave orders 
for the general massacre ‘at the foot of Mill Mount.’ He has 
taken the assertion from Gardiner, and nobody knows, or ever 


? The payment to Waring is shown in the Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic, for 1649-50, p. 474. The unmutilated deposition of Elizabeth Price 
is set out in full in Miss Mary Agnes Hickson’s Ireland in the Seventeenth 
Century, i. 176-183. Waring appears as a witness in vol. ii. p. 199. See Cal. 
8. P. Dom. 1655, p. 318, 
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will know, where Cromwell stood. He quotes Dean Bernard ; so 
did Gardiner, the same passage. He quotes Wellington’s letter 
to Canning, and quotes it from Gardiner. He quotes Thomas 
4 Wood’s story, and quotes it from Gardiner. 

Throughout his reply, Gardiner’s tale is told by Dr. Murray, 
without the slightest acknowledgment to the great writer for 
whom he professes so much respect. Of course, the obvious 
reply to this would be, that Dr. Murray has verified as well as 
adopted Gardiner’s notes. He has done nothing of the sort, and, 
appropriately enough, he has proved the fact and achieved his 
own discomfiture in the passage I now set out: 

Mr. Williams’s use of evidence demands attention. He rightly con- 
cludes that the garrison was largely Irish, but he omits to mention that 
Ormonde’s opinion was different. According to him, when evidence he dces 
not like is found ‘unreliable in such material points we are at liberty to 
say that it . . . bears the stamp of falsehood on the face of it.’ Ormonde’s 
evidence, then, is to be rejected; yet we find, to our surprise, that he 
persists in using it. Thomas & Wood agrees with Ormonde that the 
garrison was English. Mr. Williams justly rejects Wood’s testimony in 
this matter, and equally neared receives it when it supports some details 


of the massacre. 

The not too courteous sentence I have italicised will carry 
back its own answer to Dr. Murray when I have dealt with 
the two antitheses in the passage. 

I ‘rightly conclude’ that the garrison was Irish because I 
proved the facts by four quotations (three new) from the news; 
books, not because Dr. Murray has verified them. For Dr. 
Murray, in a footnote, states, as his authority, Moderate Intelli- 
gence(r), E 573, p. 19.° 

In order that the general reader may understand what I have 
now to say, I must explain that the ‘Thomason Tracts’ 
(formerly incorrectly termed ‘ King’s Pamphlets ’)—that is, the 
newsbooks, other pamphlets, broadsides and books, collected by 
the contemporary bookseller, George Thomason, with the express 
encouragement of King Charles the First—are all in the British 
Museum. The collection extends from 1641 to about 1661, and 
contains well-nigh everything that was printed during those 
years. The press-marks (apart from the broadsides) on the 
volumes in which the collection is bound range from E 1 to, about, 
E 2000. And, as there are over 22,000 pieces in print in the 
‘Thomason Collection,’ each of the larger volumes contains an 
average number of from ten to thirty different newsbooks and 
other pamphlets. 

The old collector thoughtfully arranged all these in the order 
of date of purchase, dating each tract himself, so that strangely 


* The omission of the final ‘r’ is a mistake. 
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conflicting documents are bound up together in the same volume, 
Thus, a newsbook will often follow a sermon, and itself be 
followed by a satire on Cromwell’s ‘ carrot nose,’ or a treatise on 
astrology. So that each tract has a separate number for the 
volume in which it is contained. 

With all those whose task it is to investigate the history of 
the Great Rebellion and Interregnum, the two following asser- 
tions will be admitted to be axiomatic : 

(1) No one can possibly pose as an authority on any part of 
English history during the Great Rebellion and Interregnum 
unless he has gone through the ‘Thomason Tracts’ for that 
particular period. 

(2) No one has any right to pose as an authority about the 
newsbooks or press of the period from 1641 to 1660 unless he 
possesses a good knowledge of the newsbooks (7216 in all) con- 
tained in the ‘ Thomason Collection.’ 

There are very many other contemporary sources of the his- 
tory of the period 1641-1661, of course, but it is indisputable 
that, as far as they go, the ‘ Thomason Tracts ’ are indispensable. 
No adequate catalogue of them existed until 1908. ’ 

There exists no substitute for this collection ; it is unique in 
the world. 

Dr. Murray’s Moderate Intelligence(r) E 573, p. 19, isa 
reference to a newsbook contained in a volume of this collection. 
But no individual newsbook ever contained more than sixteen 
pages, two sheets in quarto being the limit allowed for each 
number; and, since the newsbooks usually paged themselves 
from their first number onwards, if Dr. Murray were referring 
to the actual page 19 of the Moderate Intelligencer, the per- 
plexed inquirer would have to go back to the month of March 
1645, which, of course, is absurd. If Dr. Murray had seen the 
document he was citing as his authority for saying I ‘rightly 
conclude’ the garrison was Irish, he would have referred his 
readers to tract 19 in volume E 573, not to page 19. He would have 
written (as the three printed catalogues in the British Museum 
do) E 573 (19). The page of the particular newsbook is of no 
consequence to one familiar with them, and the date is the 
important thing. 

One quotation like this of Dr. Murray’s might be explained 
as a simple slip of the pen, not so a whole series. Dr. Murray 
has, in the course of his reply, given five other references to news- 
books in the ‘ Thomason Collection’: Perfect Occurrences E 533, 


* To give this in its fullest form the reference is The Moderate Intelligencer, 
No. 234, for the 6th-13th September 1649. Press-marks are not now necessary, 
since the authorities published a catalogue of the collection in chronological 
order in 1908. 
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p.15; The Kingdom's Faithful and Impartial Scout E 538, p. 16; 
The Perfect Diurnall E 553, p. 17 (this is a mistake for E 533) 
and a footnote, ‘E 533, p. 15,’ to Hewson’s letter in Perféct 
Occurrences. Finally, there is Perfect Occurrences, October 5 
to 12,° cited from the scrap-book entitled Cromwelliana (1810), 
a collection of newsbook cuttings discarded nowadays in favour 
of the ‘Thomason Tracts.’ So that Dr. Murray was under the 
impression that three consecutive pages of one volume of the 
‘Thomason Tracts ’—i.e. pp. 15, 16, and 17 of volume E 533— 
contain three newsbooks, and that on one side of one leaf there 
must necessarily appear the whole of one periodical printed by one 
printer, and on another side of the same leaf another periodical 
printed by another printer. This would be journalism indeed ! 

The explanation of this absurd series of mistakes is that 
Gardiner set a trap for Dr. Murray, and Dr. Murray has been 
caught in it. 

In citing the press-marks Gardiner found it easier to use a 
comma, instead of the brackets employed by the Museum autho- 
rities, and wrote his reference notes as follows: ‘E 573, 19; 
E 533, 15,’ ete. Dr. Murray copied the notes faithfully ; and thus 
omitted the all-important dates of the newsbooks. Had he been 
familiar with the ‘ Thomason Tracts’ and their press-marks, he 
could not possibly have altered Gardiner’s commas into pages. 

It follows that Dr. Murray’s knowledge of the newsbooks and 
other pamphlets of 1641-1661 is of the most singular description ; 
so much so that, perhaps, it should not cause surprise when he 
ventures to assert that there is ‘nothing new’ in my evidence 
about the newsbooks and press. Further comment would be 


superfluous. 


But I have the rest of the passage quoted to refute. 

I assuredly omitted Ormonde’s ‘opinion’ about the nation- 
ality of the garrison; for no one knows what it was. If Dr. 
Murray knows something that the world, up to the present, has 
failed to find, let him publish it; for I must candidly admit that 
if Ormonde (their general-in-chief) said the garrison was English, 
I, for one, should refuse to believe the newsbooks. 

The second antithesis is ‘Thomas 4 Wood agrees with 
Ormonde that the garrison was English,’ and that ‘ Mr. Williams 
justly rejects Wood’s testimony in this matter, and equally un- 


5 The correct full references to the five newsbooks are as follows: Perfect 
Occurrences, No. 144, the 28th of September to the 4th of October; The King- 
dom’s Faithful and Impartial Scout, No. 36, the 28th of September to the 4th 
of October; The Perfect Diurnall, No. 323, the 1st to the 8th of October; 
Perfect Occurrences, as before; and Perfect Occurrences, No. 145, the 5th to the 
12th of October. These newsbooks were of larger size just then, and, therefore, 
kad to be bound separately from the pamphlets. There are thirty-eight in the 
volume in question. 

Vor. LXXIII—No. 434 SF 
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justly receives it when it supports some details of the massacre,’ 
Now Thomas & Wood never said the garrison was English, or, 
indeed, anything at all about the composition of the garrison, 
nor did I ever assert that he did. His brother Anthony thought 
so,*° and it was to Anthony I referred, by using the word ‘ Wood, 
and adding that he was ‘ never in Ireland at any time.’ Thomas 
actually took part in the storm of Drogheda. 

But, later on, Dr. Murray has still more remarkable state- 
ments to make about Thomas & Wood. He says: ‘ Another 
curious example of the method Mr. Williams employs in dealing 
with evidence occurs in the case of the letter of Thomas & Wood,’ 
Dr. Murray then proceeds to set out this ‘letter,’ and remarks; 
‘There is not a hint that the letter was a fable invented by 
Thomas to make his brother Anthony’s flesh creep.’ 

Now, first of all, nothing written by Thomas 4 Wood, either 
a letter or anything else, original or copy, has come down to us. 
All that is known of him, and of what he said—every scrap—is 
contained in three paragraphs of Anthony & Wood’s Life of him- 
self, prefixed to the first volume of his Athenae Oxonienses. 
Dr. Murray quotes part of two of them, and this is his ‘letter’! 
Once more, has Dr. Murray transcribed Gardiner’s extract? And 
has he ever read Anthony & Wood’s life? 

What would an uninstructed reader conclude on reading Dr. 
Murray’s extract, and his positive assertion that the tale was a 
fable invented to make Anthony’s flesh creep? Why, of course, 
that there was evidence to that effect. There is none. For over 
two hundred years Wood’s tale was the principal version of 
what Cromwell did at Drogheda. His brother is the witness to 
its truth. What, then, can Dr. Murray say against Thomas 
& Wood’s tale? Simply that Gardiner discredits it. Gardiner’s 
criticisms are the criticisms of a partisan, and if anything were 
needed to advertise the fact, and to make them and the queries 
postulating untruths ridiculous, it is to be found in Dr. Murray’s 
promptly posing as a ‘trained investigator’ of a ‘letter’ that 
never existed, and asserting for a fact that which Gardiner only 
suggested as an explanation. 

A severely legal line of criticism of Thomas 4 Wood's tale 
(fatal to a good deal of all history) would be that it is hearsay. 
What Anthony says Thomas said is not primary evidence. It can 
be used until we get first-hand evidence, and, in doing this, we 
ought to ask ourselves whether it is antecedently probable. Ifa 
thousand civilians were killed in the church, it is antecedently 
probable. Cromwell admits killing a thousand ‘ people” ‘ in this 


* Fasti, ii. 77. Perhaps the passage cannot be construed as strictly as 
Bagwell (Zreland under the Stuarts and Interregnum, ii. p. 192) seems to think. 
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very place,’ and, as I shall afterwards show, the letters of Peters 

and ‘R. L.’ corroborate him. , 
But we now have first-hand evidence corroborating its genera 

tendency. In addition to the Verney letter there are also three 


other letters, which I now proceed to set out. 
Sir George Wharton, writer of Mercurius Elencticus, published 


the first two, as follows: 


Srz,—I must crave your pardon for what you received in my two last 
of the twentieth and two and twentieth, wherein I intimated the holding out 
of Tredagh. For though they be true in every particular as to the repulsing 
of Cromwell and the losse therein mentioned etc., yet this day came certain 
newes that the towne was taken by storme some few daies before and the 
Governour (Sir Arthur Aston) with the greatest part of the officers and 
wldiers put to the sword . . . we found it too true that at last they had 
possessed themselves of the towne and used all cruelties imaginable upon 
the besieged, as well inhabitants as others, sparing neither women nor 
children, and after that marched to Trym and Dundalke etc. . . . Dublin 
September 24th 1649... . 

By another letter of the same hand, of October 2nd, it is further 
certified that Sir Arthur Aston, Sir Edmund Varney and the rest of the 
prime officers, who, after the enemy had gained the town, retreated and 
maintained the moat, had all of them quarter promised them for their 
lives, and, upon that condition, went all into the windmill at the top of 
the mount, whilst the enemy took possession thereof. Which, no sooner 
had they done, but they afterwards disarmed and most perfidiously mur- 
dered them, one by one, in the most cruel manner they could invent, 
cutting off . . .” pieces of their flesh, which they wore triumphantly in their 
hats two daies after. Their barbarousness was no less exercised upon the 
rest of the soldiers and inhabitants, especially religious men, amongst the 
rest the Lord Taaf’s brother, an Augustine friar, and one Parsons of the 
same order, whom they kept two days alive, torturing them by all the 
cruel ways and means they could devise to make them confess what they 
knew of the Royalists’ designs, and then murdered them. That above 1200 
were murdered in St. Peter’s Church. That about two hundred officers 
and soldiers maintained the tower at the West Gate, till the next day, in 
which time they killed about two hundred of the enemy, refusing to submit 
to mercy ; but the enemy at length considering the strength of the place 
and how their several attempts at firing them out had failed and what loss 
they had already received, offered them conditions of quarter for their 
lives. Upon which they surrendered ; yet, nevertheless, Cromwell after- 
wards commanded the officers to be all murdered and every tenth man of 
the soldiers, which they were accordingly, and the survivors sold and 
shipped away for the Barbados, there to be made slaves of all the days 
of their lives.* 


In what manner did Sir Arthur Aston die? Anthony & Wood 
has written his life, and says,® ‘ Aston the Governor (a zealous 
R. Catholic) was hewen in pieces and his brains beat out with 
his wooden leg.’ 

* The preliminary mutilation at executions for High Treason. 


* Mercurius Elencticus for the 8th to 15th of October 1649. 
* Fasti, ii. 77. 


RFr2 
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These letters in Mercurius Elencticus do not support Dr, 
Murray’s gratuitous assumption that ‘ the priests probably fought 
‘—it was the most sensible thing to do—and were taken in arms 
or killed fighting.’ Nor do the archives of the Irish College at 
Rome, which, naturally, may be expected to contain something 
about them. The following is an extract from the third letter, 
written by a Jesuit Father, preserved in Rome : 


When the city was captured by the heretics, the blood of the Catholics 
was mercilessly shed in the streets, in the dwelling houses, and in the ope 
fields ; to none was mercy shown; not to women, nor to the aged, nor to 
the young. The property of the citizens became the prey of the Parlia 
mentary troops. Everything in our residence was plundered ; the library, 
the sacred chalices, of which there were many of great value, as well as 
all the furniture, sacred and profane, were destroyed. On the following 
day, when the soldiers were searching through the ruins of the city, they 
discovered one of our fathers, named John Bathe, with his brother, a secular 
priest. Suspecting that they were religious, they examined them, and, 
finding that they were priests, and one of them, moreover, a Jesuit, they 
led them off in triumph and, accompanied by a tumultuous crowd, con- 
ducted them to the market place, and there, as if they were at length 
extinguishing the Catholic religion and our society, they tied them both 
to stakes fixed in the ground, and pierced their bodies with shots until 
they expired. Father Robert Netterville, far advanced in years, was con- 
fined to bed by his infirmities ; he was dragged thence by soldiers, and trailed 
along the ground, being violently knocked against each obstacle that 
presented itself on the way; then he was beaten with clubs; and when 
many of his bones were broken, he was cast out on the highway. Some good 
Catholics came during the night, bore him away and hid him somewhere. 
Four days after, having fought the good fight, he departed this life to 
receive, as we hope, the Martyr’s Crown.” 


There is one part of Dr. Murray’s reply in which he makes 
use of copies of original documents, that is, the correspondence 
in the copies of the Carte MSS. (at Dublin). Five of his quota- 
tions are not set out in Gilbert’s Contemporary History of 
Ireland, but none are to the point. After setting out Cromwell’s 
summons to Aston (several times printed), Dr. Murray proceeds 
to remark : ‘ No answer came, and a perusal of the Carte corre- 
spondence reveals the reason.’ Dr. Murray should be well aware 
that an answer did come, if only because the Moderate Intelli- 
gencer, quoted by me in my previous article, assigns as the cause 
of Aston’s death ‘the rage of Colonel Castle’s soldiers, also for 
that Ashton gave not a civil answer when summoned.’ And this is 
the answer : ‘ The letters this day from Ireland do advertise that 
the Lord Lieutenant summoned the town of Tredagh, to which 
Sir Arthur Aston returned answer ‘‘ That he had received the 
charge of the town too lately into his trust to surrender it so 


10Cited by the Rev. Denis Murphy, 8.J., in Cromwell in Ireland, a book 
unknown to Gardiner. 
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soon upon a bare summons only, and that he must give another 
account of it, which he should shortly understand.’’ These were 
his words, and his deeds made haste to overtake his words, for 
immediately after he sallied forth with a considerable party,’ 
&e., &c.™* 

A comment upon Cromwell’s summons to Aston is furnished 
by his summons to the chief officer commanding Dundalk, dated 
‘Tredah 12 Sept. 1649’ : 

Sir, I offered mercy [italics mine] to the garrison of Tredah, in 
sending the Governor a summons before I attempted the taking of it, which’ 
being refused brought their evil upon them. 


Governor Aston was not ‘confident that he could sustain a 
siege.’ He wrote to Ormonde on Saturday, the 8th of September : 


My ammunition spends very fast. I have spent above four barrels 
each day ever since Sunday, and now I must, against my will, be quiet. I 
beseech your excellency to send me some more ammunition, the which I 
conceive may come safe to me. Provisions grow short, and after this day 
I have not a penny of money. Nine gallant men have lost their horses 
and are now on foot. I beseech your excellency be mindful of them. If you 
could speedily assault the greater camp, and that I may have notice I will, 
God willing, beat up more upon Saint John’s hill.” 


Dr. Murray next sets out an extract from Ormonde’s letter 
to Colonel Trevor, ordering him to supply Aston with ammuni- 
tion and provisions, quoting after this Aston’s last letter to Lord 
Ormonde, dated the 10th of September, but omitting from his 
extract the words which prove that Aston actually sent Lord. 
Ormonde a copy of his reply to Cromwell. This letter is as 
follows : 


This morning about eight of the clock I received the enclosed summons. 
My answer is by it, as also a letter from the Apostate Harding. Since 
this summons I heard no answer, but by the mouth of cannon, the which 
hath ever since without intermission played upon our walls and works. 
They have eight pieces of battery ; the least thereof shoot about 12 pounds, 
one of 30 pounds bullet. They have made a very great breach near the 
church. I am confident their resolutions are to gain it immediately by 
an assault ; the soldiers say, ‘ Well, pray God, (we'll) do well.’ I will 
assure your Excellency that there shall be no want in me, but your Excel- 
ieney’s steady help is much desired. 


The postscript adds: ‘Just now comes a messenger who 
brought me (your) letter of the seventh of this month, but I hear 


" Kingdom’s Weekly Intelligencer, the 11th to 18th of September 1649. I 
am indebted to the Rev. Thomas Gogarty, C.C., a native of Drogheda, for the 
great kindness with which he has copied the letters in the Carte MSS. for me 
and enabled me to check Dr. Murray. Aston’s reply to Cromwell’s summons 
was first made known to the world by Father Gogarty in an article entitled 
‘London Newsbooks on the Storm of Drogheda,’ printed in the Zrish Ecclesias- 
tical Record for July 1911. 

* Carte Papers (at Dublin), vol. xxv. p. 302. 
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nothing nor have not done of Colonel Trevor. My ammunition 
decays apace and I can not help it.’ * 

Dr. Murray persists in thrusting upon myself the responsi. 
bility for the assertion that the town fell on ‘ Wednesday the 
12th.’ It is not my assertion, but was made by Walter Frost, 
the Secretary to the ‘ Council of State.’ A town only falls when 
complete possession of it is obtained, just as an egg is not eaten 
when the top is knocked off. Breaches were made in the wall, 
and the works were stormed and entered on the night of the 
eleventh, we do not know the hour, but probably in the dark, 
Does it therefore follow that the town fell? There were two 
parts of the town, separated by a drawbridge. If the defenders 
were fighting, why did they not retreat across this and pull it up? 
Once within the walls Cromwell and ‘all his officers and soldiers’ 
promised ‘ quarter so long as any place held out,’ says Lord 
Ormonde. Sir Lewis Dyve adds that Wall’s regiment ‘listened 
before they had need unto the enemy offering quarter.’ The 
Verney letter, stating that Sir Edmund Verney was murdered in 
Cromwell’s presence ‘three days after quarter was given him, 
that is, on Friday, the 14th of September, proves that quarter 
was promised to those on the Mill Mount, since the Moderate 
Intelligencer expressly states that Verney was in command there. 
Thus we know what the Perfect Diurnall means when it says that 
those on the Mill Mount were ‘ persuaded’ to surrender, after- 
wards ‘ disarmed ’ and then ‘all slain.” Then, finally, we have 
the murder of Colonel Boyle the ‘next day’ after Verney’s 
murder—that is, on Saturday, the 15th of September. Here we 
have four witnesses, of whom one was on the Puritan side. I 
now add another piece of evidence, useful as corroboration, in 
a letter addressed to. Walker, the ironmonger : 

On Wednesday, 12th September, 1649, the Lord Lieutenant stormed the 
garrison of Drogheda, where he found much opposition, yet through the 
glorious power of God’ which was wonderfully seen there (!) they made 
entry into the town, near the Mount by the church, where they found 
resistance, offered quarter, but it would not be accepted of. 


This letter was dated ‘ Liverpool, the 14th of September,’ 
and is a sea captain’s account of what he had been told.** No 
one can resist the conclusion that the general massacre took 
place on the 12th, though the breaches were stormed and the 
town entered on the 11th. The concealment of the fact of 
surrender ‘on quarter’ was the reason why everything was 

%* Carte Papers (Dublin). Printed in Sir J. T. Gilbert’s Contemporary 
History of Ireland, ii. p. 259. 

34 «Two letters. One from Dublin, in Ireland, and the other from Liver- 
poole,’ &c. (the 22nd of September), E. 574 (18). Walker’s note on the title 
page, to the effect that this tract was unlicensed, should be noticed. The words 
‘ offered quarter’ would not have passed the licenser. See also S. Carrington’a 
‘History ’ of Cromwell, published in April 1659. 
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dated a day back and why we get no dates after the 11th. 
Moreover, Thomas & Wood confirms this view by saying that 
all were put to the sword ‘on the 11th and 12th of September.’ 
The truth is, that only the breaches were stormed on the 11th, 
and that the town itself never was carried by storm at all! It 
surrendered after breach and entry, and the surrendering and 
disarmament of which we have such clear proof in the Perfect 
Diurnall occupied the night of the 11th. 

How otherwise can we explain the small, the incredibly 
small, loss Cromwell and his party asserted they sustained? 
He puts the total loss at a hundred, Hewson at one hundred 
and fifty, Hugh Peters at sixty-four; or, as ‘R. L.’ states, 
‘twenty or thirty men slain and some forty wounded.’ Yet 
one (or two) assaults were repulsed. The total loss is so in- 
credibly small that it is not unreasonable to assert that it could 
only have been incurred during the massacre of unarmed men, 
and does not include losses on the assaults. For we must 
remember the restricted space within the walls, and the im- 
possibility of bringing Cromwell’s whole army within. 

‘On the 12th of September Ormonde wrote to Owen Roe 
O'Neill of what had happened “‘ after the taking of Drogheda”’,’ 
asserts Dr. Murray from the Dublin Carte Papers; but, on 
verifying Dr. Murray’s reference, I find that Ormonde wrote 
to O'Neill as follows : 

Being necessitated to make a journey for a few days to Kilkenny for 
the better supply of the Army and the opposition of the rebels in case that 
after the taking of Drogheda they should advance that way, we have thought 
fit to give you notice thereof, &c.** 

Evidently, Ormonde had just heard of the fall of Drogheda and 
was taking measures accordingly. 

Dr. Murray does not quote my article correctly when he 
asserts that ‘ According to Mr. Williams the bulk of the garrison 
were killed in the fort and the streets, not the church.’ Hewson 
said ‘in the fort and the streets,’ not I; and I merely quoted 
his accidental admission as corroboration of the letter by the 
trooper ‘R. L.’ stating ‘there ’—at the bridge—‘ our men fell 
violently in upon them, and I believe there was above two 
thousand put to the sword.’ If ‘about’ 2000 were killed at 
the bridge, 100 in St. Peter’s steeple, as Cromwell asserts, about 
two hundred accounted for in the two towers on the wall (since 
all agree that there was only a question of two towers, called 
West Gate and St. Sunday’s) as Hewson states (giving both 
towers instead of Cromwell’s six or seven score men in one), 
and 200 (Hewson) or 250 (Perfect Diurnall) or 300 (Scout) 
killed at the Mill Mount; with, finally, 500 said by the Moderate 
Intelligencer to have leapt over the wall, we have more than 

8 Carte Papers, vol. xxv. 329 A. 
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accounted for the whole garrison, since the precise number of 
men is known to have been 2552 foot and 319 horse. 

When, then, Cromwell admits having killed ‘many inhabj- 
tants ’ and says, further, in addition, that he killed 1000 ‘ people’ 
in the church—‘ in this very place ’ ; not ‘in and around it ’—we 
know that he meant civilians, as the word ‘ people’ chosen by 
him to describe them proves. 

Also, Peters asserted that there were 3552 slain; adding 
‘none spared.” I have proved that ‘none spared’ was con- 
sidered to refer to civilians. It is known that the exact number 
of the foot was 2552, and yet Peters said 3552.** Why? 
Because he knew a thousand civilians were slaughtered in the 
church. If he had not given the exact number of foot toa 
man we could not be sure of this. Contemporary description 
of the number of the horse was ‘ a few,’ and that is why Peter 
left them out of account. ‘ Where their horse were we know 
not,’ said the Moderate Intelligencer. 

‘R. L.’s’ letter has hitherto been unknown.*’ It is a new 
document introduced by me, and the trooper who wrote it states 
two facts entirely destructive of Gardiner’s reasoning that 1000 
soldiers were killed ‘in or around’ the church. These are: 
(1) This point that ‘ about 2000’ (over two-thirds of the garrison) 
were killed at the bridge. (2) The fact that those killed were 
ridden down by horse. This renders the question of distance 
negligible. The unarmed men ran on foot down a steep slope 
to the drawbridge, became a struggling mass fighting to get over 
the river, and were ridden down and trodden under foot by 
the horses or cut down right and left. This newly introduced 
letter of ‘R. L.’ is the only contemporary document mentioning 
the drawbridge, and it states ‘they had not time to pull it up.’ 

Of what use is Wellington’s statement about the right of 
putting to the sword the defenders of a fortress stormed? The 
defenders of Drogheda surrendered ‘on quarter ’—with a promise 
of their lives. 

In this latter case, Dr. Murray’s reproduction of Gardiner’s 
quotation from Wellington is not more pertinent than any of 
the impromptu observations of that celebrated person ‘ Mr. F.’s 
Aunt,’ in Little Dorrit. The same remark applies to Dr. 
Murray’s quotation from Schiller. It is no parallel at all. I 
did not ask for an account of a massacre as bad or worse than 
that of Cromwell ; the proverbial schoolboy can give a number of 
these. The parallel to Cromwell’s massacre would be a case where 


16 There is no question of a mistake in the number of thousands, for Peters’s 
letter was originally published as a pamphlet with the words ‘three thousand,’ 
&c., instead of figures. All the newsbooks copied it. 

*7 Oddly enough, it appears in Cromwelliana. But neither Gardiner nor 
anyone else has referred to’ this untrustworthy and uncritical collection. 
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a whole garrison surrenders on promises of quarter for their lives, 
given them by men professing to be Christians, where these 
men then quietly disarm the garrison; and then, when they 
have finished this, set to work and kill them all, and as many 
of the inhabitants—‘ men, women, and children’—who they 
think are of a contrary creed to their own. 

The Rev. Dr. Murray is far too anxious to prove that some 
of the murdered men cursed their souls as they were being 
burnt alive. 

‘Colonel Hewson hears a cry, Perfect Occurrences, and 
Cromwell’s despatch gives details of it,’ says he, adding, ‘ they 
are all independent witnesses.’ ‘All!’ Perfect Occurrences 
merely printed Hewson’s letter, and details of the cry are 
nowhere else to be found but in Hewson’s letter in Perfect 
Occurrences and Cromwell’s despatch. Dr. Murray’s ‘all’ 
thus becomes two—Hewson and Cromwell. But Cromwell does 
not say ‘I heard’; he states ‘one of them’ (the men burnt 
alive) ‘was heard to say.’ Who heard him? Why, Hewson, 
of course. We are thus reduced to one ‘ear-witness’ (to use 
contemporary expression), and that ‘ear-witness’ is the 
hideous ** ruffian, Hewson the cobbler, who spat in King Charles 
the First’s face at the Mock Trial.’* 

But Dr. Murray has an ‘authoritative’ account to bring 
forward, anew one. He cannot say who wrote it, but introduces 


it as follows: 


Mr, Williams tries many means of showing that the capture did not 
take place on the 11th, but the eye-witnesses are unanimous that it did. 
The date of the 11th is corroborated by the authoritative account given in 
‘A History ; or, A Brief Chronicle of the Chief Matters of the Irish Wars.’ 
With a Perfect Table; or, List of All the Victories Obtained by the Lord 
General Cromwell, Governor General of Ireland, and the Parliament’s 
Forces under his command there. From Wednesday the 1st of August 1649 
to the 26th of this present July 1650. London, 1650. . . Hen. Scobel Cleric. 


Parliamenti.”* 


Dr. Murray does not, I think, know that the publisher of 
this tract was Robert Ibbitson, and that Scobell’s name occurs 


* ‘In January (1660), it being a very snowy time, the young men in Fleet 
Street, likewise St. Paul’s Churchyard, made in snow the effigies of Colonel 
Hewson, with one eye in the head and with an odd face, a halter or rope about his 
neck, many old shoes lying by him, a horn on his head, a writing on his back, 
“This is old Hewson the cobbler”’ ; for he was by trade a cobbler, and had but 
one eye and an odd face’ (Rugge’s Diurnall, Add. MSS. 10,116). 

* “Colonel Hewson himself, for the honour of the gentle craft, cry’d ‘‘ Jus- 
tice!” ‘* Justice!” on the traytor, and, withall, spit in his face, whereat the 
king only smiled, took out his handkerchief and patiently wiped the venom off 
his face, saying, ‘‘ Well, Sir! God hath justice in store both for you and ‘for 
me.”’ Mercurius Elencticus, the 31st of January to the 7th of February 1648-9. 
See also ‘ The Last Counsel of a Martyred King to his Son’ E. 1025 (7). 

** This is ‘Thomason Tract’ E 608 (15). Dr. Murray is quoting from a 
reprint in Gilbert’s Contemp. Hist. of Ireland, iii. 157. See the Cambridge 
History of English Literature, vol. vii. p. 500. 
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at the end of the tract as licenser, and is not on the title-page 
as author. Up to January 1650 Henry Scobell was the author 
of the newsbook Severall Proceedings (later on often called Per. 
fect Proceedings), Henry Walker being ‘ sub-author ’ and Ibbitson 
the publisher. Commencing with January 1650, Walker was 
sole author, Scobell merely licensing the newsbook and the 
‘relations’ (or supplements) to it. Scobell’s name appears on 
all these documents. Dr. Murray’s tract is one of these ‘ rela. 
tions,’ and the ‘authoritative’ character that he attributes 
it thus vanishes. Moreover, it is a catchpenny affair, dangerous 
to rely upon, its materials being taken from Walker’s news. 
books, with a rich addition of genuine mistakes. Original work 
by Henry Walker, the ironmonger, can never be trusted. 

It is always well to have a non-partisan description of the 
“man behind the gun,’ and in this case we possess one of the 
writer by George Fox, the Quaker. Fox says Walker was 
Oliver’s ‘priest,’ and his ‘newsmonger, an envious priest and 
a light, scornful, chaffie man. I bid him repent, and he put it 
in his newsbook next week that I had been at Whitehall and 
had bid a godly minister repent. . . . When I went thither 
again I manifested the priest to be a liar in several things.’ 
Fox then calls him ‘this forger of lies which he spread over 
all the nation in the news.’ ** 

Fox was absolutely truthful, sometimes inconveniently s0. 

Dr. Murray is not entitled to make the following remarks 


#1 Fox’s Journal. The date was the 26th of February 1655. See Walker's 
account of the interview in Perfect Proceedings for the 22nd of February to 
the 1st of March 1654-5 and compare. The following extracts will prove the 
justice of Fox’s accusation : 

Perfect Proceedings, the 5th to the 12th of April 1655: ‘There is much 
wickedness committed by some of them (the Quakers) about London, cursing, 
swearing, and filthy uncleannesse.’ 

Ibid. the 2th of June to the 5th of July 1655: ‘A letter from a godly 
minister advertises . ... that a woman at a Quakers’ meeting was strongly 
taken, possess’t (and) carried home distracted, and she is since dead. That 
she cried out of Devils “Oh good devils do not beat out mine eyes.” And 
was (sic) visibly seen by others to slap her in the face, and as if something 
ran up and down her body under her skin that bellowed in her like a calf.’ 

Ibid. the 19th to the 26th of July 1655 : ‘ There is a speech of seven witnesses 
that have given it upon oath that an eminent Quaker, coming to an inn, had 
a conference with the Devil about bringing in of souls to him.’ 

It must be borne in mind that Walker was intimately connected with Crom- 
well, and preached the valedictory sermon before him and his officers previous 
to the Scotch campaign of 1650. The sermon was printed. The Quakers 
published a pamphlet and a broadside against Walker. The first was (the 14th 
of May 1655): ‘A declaration from the children of Light, who are by the 
world scornfully called Quakers, against several false reports, scandals, and 
lyes, in several newsbooks and pamphlets, put forth by Hen. Walker, Robert 
Wood, etc.’ The second was entitled (the 6th of June 1655) : ‘ Slanders and 
lyes, being cast upon the children of light, given forth to print from one Henry 
Walker, which R. Ibitson hath printed. That they deny the Resurrection and 
Heaven and Hell, etc.’ 
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about the Verney letter : ‘ According to Mr. Williams this letter 
bas never been transcribed by any historian; yet it appears in 
Lady Verney’s ‘‘ Memoirs.’’’ Did I not give Lady Verney 
as my authority for it, when I set it out? Is it ordinarily 

ible to transcribe it in full from any.other source? And is 
any cultured lady who edits family records to be called an 
‘historian’ in the sense that I used the word? I do not drag 
the names of living Irish historians into the controversy, but 
has any one of these living writers ever cited it? The blame 
rests on Gardiner’s untrue description of the letter. Even Dr. 
Murray is forced to omit the latter part of it because of the 
clear proof it contains that murders were of daily occurrence up 
to the 15th of September. 

Of Cromwell’s slaughter of 300 women at the market cross of 
Wexford, Dr. Murray asserts that the story ‘first appears in 
1763—that is, 114 years after the event.’ 

But, just as Dr. Murray diminishes ‘ three days’ in the case 
of Verney, and three days plus ‘the next day’ in the case of 
Boyle, to ‘ twenty-four hours’ for both; so, also, he has here 
added half a century at least. This story was printed, not for 
the first time, in 1715, in The Rise and Growth of Fanaticism, 
a book of which there were no fewer than six editions.**? Since 
this work was a compilation, earlier accounts will assuredly be 
discovered. 

Dr. Murray, in the passage to which I took exception at the 
commencement of this rejoinder, accuses me of employing 
‘abuse’ instead of argument, and throughout his reply adopts 
the plural as his mode of diction. For instance, ‘We are 
strongly of opinion that he’ (Mr. Williams) ‘has no idea of 
the nature of evidence,’ is one of the ‘ obiter dicta’ Dr. Murray 
was ill-advised to record. 

Dr. Murray has every right to employ any mode of diction 
he pleases, but since he, not once, but repeatedly, commits the 
literary solecism of introducing into the discussion the names 
of living writers of authority, he should have made it clearer 
that he was not authorised to voice their opinions. 

Finally, Dr. Murray . unpardonably misrepresents Lord 
Clarendon’s real opinion about Cromwell by tearing the phrase 
‘he was not a man of blood’ from its context. Clarendon 
had in his mind even worse crimes than the murder of the 
women and children of Drogheda, and referred to proposals like 
those made by the cowardly poltroon Nathaniel Fiennes, on 
the 20th of January 1658, in his speech to Cromwell and that 

* Second edition. London 1715. P. 33. British Museum press-mark 
T. 1782 (i.). Sixth (undated) edition, press-mark T. 1029 (i.). These are the 
only copies in the Museum. 
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preposterous assembly calling itself ‘Lords’ (Hewson was a 
‘ lord’) and ‘ Commons.’ 

After saying ‘I do not know that it would be an uncharitable 
wish to wish them even cut off that trouble you,’* Fiennes 
went on to allude to the. Royalists, with whom the vast majoiity 
of the three nations were in sympathy, and said : 


No demonstrations of God’s hand (sic) against them will prevail with 
them ; but, surpassing in obstinacy even the very Jews themselves, they 
will not leave off their work, but are as hard at it, even at this day, as ever, 
What shall we do with these men who will never be quiet? ‘ Auger intem- 
perans crudelem facit medicum et immedicabile vulnus ense recidendum,’* 


Clarendon sums up the man to whom this exhortation was 
addressed by 


He was not a man of blood, and totally declined Machiavel’s method, 
which prescribes upon any alteration of government, as a thing absolutely 
necessary, to cut off the heads of all those and extirpate their families, who 
are friends to the old (one). And it was confidently reported, that in the 
council of officers, it was more than once proposed that there might be a 
general massacre of all the Royal party, as the only expedient to secure 
the government ; but Cromwell would never consent to it; it may be, out 
of too much contempt for his enemies. In a word, as he had all the 
wickedness against which damnation is denounced and for which hell 
fire is prepared, so he had some virtues which have caused the memory of 
some men in all ages to be celebrated; and he will be looked upon by 
posterity as a brave bad man.* 


These are the words of the most authoritative of all English 
historians of the seventeenth century, and I need only add to 
them the same great writer’s description—one that will endure 
for all time—of Cromwell’s blood bath at Drogheda. 

Lord Clarendon was no friend to the Irish, but he knew 
Ormonde intimately, and wrote that Aston’s soldiers 


threw down their arms upon a general offer of quarter, so that the enemy 
entered the work without resistance and put every man, governor, officer, 
and soldier, to the sword; and the whole army being entered the town, 
they executed all manner of cruelty, and put every man that related 
to the garrison and all the citizens who were Irish, man, woman and child, 
to the sword ; and there being three or four officers of name and of good 
families (e.g. Verney and Boyle) who had found some way, by the humanity 
of some soldiers of the enemy, to conceal themselves for four or five days, 
being afterwards discovered, they were butchered in cold blood.** 


This is nothing less than a plain statement of the evidence I 
gave, in greater detail, in my first article. 
J. B. WILLIAMS. 


23 The speech of the Right Honourable Lord (sic) Fiennes, E 934 (6), p. 6. 

* Ibid. p. 12. Probably a free rendering of Ovid, Metamorphoses, book i. 
190. 
25 History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars, xv. 156. 
** Ibid. xii. 116. 
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I poust whether many people of the present generation know 
that there were two Thomas Carlyles. They were both Dumfries- 
shire men, and yet there was no tie of blood or clan between 
them. They were both educated, for a time at least, at the 
Academy in the little rural town of Annan, both were great 
students of German literature and philosophy, and, moreover, 
their signatures so closely resembled each other that the one 
might easily be mistaken for the other. 


Cin. GA (eh, p. Historian. 
Vhrmerbinhfp Advocate. 


There is no doubt that this curious fact frequently led to 
mistakes in identity, and was the cause of bitter and acrimonious 
feelings on the part of the great Carlyle; his namesake had 
reason to consider that he had also been wronged on one occasion 
at least. 

Looking back at Carlyle’s reminiscences I find the following 
extract. It was written after visiting Albury, the principal 
meeting-place of those who had the gift of ‘ tongues’ : 

My double-goer, T. Carlyle, Advocate, who had for years been ‘ angel’ 
there, was lately dead, and the numerous mistakes, wilful and involuntary, 
which from my fiftieth year onwards he had occasioned me—selling his 
pamphlets as mine, getting my letters as his, and vice-versa; nay, once 
or more with some ambassador at Berlin dining in my stead—foolish, vain 
fellow, who called me Antichrist withal in his serious moments—were 
likewise at an end. 

And Jane Welsh Carlyle also mentions in one of her letters 
to her husband this curious circumstance, which, no doubt, she 
firmly believed to be true : 


By the way, that other ‘angel’ is becoming a bore. Charles Barton, 
with whom I dined at Sterling’s, told me that he (the angel) had been 
making quite a sensation at Berlin, and been invited to a great many 
places on the strength of the French Revolution. He, Charles Barton, 
was asked to meet him—that is, Thomas Carlyle, author of the French 
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Revolution—at the Earl of Westmoreland’s. ‘Is he here?’ said Charles, 
‘ I shall be delighted to see him. I know him quite well’ ; and accordingly 
on the appointed day he almost ran into the arms of the announced Thomas 
Carlyle, and then retreated with consternation. . . . Is it not a shame 
in the creature to encourage the delusion and let himself be féted as a man 
of genius, when he is only a crack-brained enthusiast ?* 
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As this article is concerned with a mistake that I made myself 
in the signatures of the two men, I must proceed with my story, 
and come back later to refute these totally unfounded charges, 

Thomas Carlyle, the historian, was as a young man a constant 
visitor to the manse of my great-grandfather, the Rev. Henry 
Duncan of Ruthwell. It was to Mitchell, the tutor at Ruthwell 
Manse, that so many of his early letters were addressed, and it 
was to the kindly parish minister that he owed his first introduc- 
tion to Mr. (afterwards Sir) David Brewster. This was of great 
service to the young, and then unknown, student, and he was 
quick to acknowledge the service it had rendered him, for in one 
of his letters to Mitchell he says: ‘To Mr. Duncan, who pos- 
sesses the rare talent of conferring obligations without wounding 
the vanity of him who receives them, and the still rarer disposition 
to exercise that talent, all gratitude is due on my part.’ Many 
years later, some twenty-five years after Mr. Duncan’s death, a 
youthful descendant of his wrote to Carlyle on the subject of 
prayer. He excuses himself for addressing him by saying that 
he possesses a translation of Meister’s Apprenticeship, which was 
presented to his grandfather by Carlyle himself, bearing on the 
fly-leaf: ‘To the Revd. Dr. Duncan, from his grateful and 
affectionate friend Thomas Carlyle.’ The young man’s letter 
is full of youthful enthusiasm, and he addresses Carlyle as his 
‘minister,’ his ‘ honoured and trusted teacher.’ The answer, 
which is full of genuine kindness, shows Carlyle to have been a 
convinced advocate of prayer, and he seeks in noble language to 
set at rest the young man’s doubts and fears. To my great- 
grandfather’s memory he pays a generous tribute : 

Your grandfather [he wrote] was the amiablest and kindliest of men; 
to me pretty much a unique in those young years, the one cultivated man 
whom I could feel myself permitted to call friend as well. Never can I 
forget that Ruthwell Manse and the beautiful souls (your grandmother, 
your grand-aunts, and others) who then made it bright to me. All 
vanished now, all vanished.* 


I knew this letter by hearf. 

When I was exploring among my great-grandfather’ S papers, 
while writing his Life, I came across a letter signed ‘ Thomas 
Carlyle.’ I was excited beyond measure at the thought of hand- 


2 Memorials, Note, vol. i., the 18th of July 1843. 
* Froude’s Life of Carlyle, vol. ii. p. 22. Date of letter, 1870. 
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ling an original letter by the author of the French Revolution. 
The terms of affectionate remembrance and gratitude in which 
the letter was expressed were similar to the one quoted above. 
It was dated ‘Albury, Guildford, 18th March, 1846,’ and 
was a letter of condolence on the death of Dr. Duncan of Ruth- 
well to his son : 

My Dzar Grorce Joun,—I trust that my mother’s answer to Jack 
McMurdo’s communication of your beloved and honoured father’s sudden 
but peaceful removal will be held by those on the spot as mine also. But 
although very much occupied at present, I cannot but snatch a spare 
minute to express to yourself how truly and deeply I feel his loss. Long as 
I had been separated from him by place, I had ever cherished towards him 
an almost filial feeling, which was, however, no adequate requital of the 
truly parental kindness he showed me for many years at that period of 
life when I most. needed such an adviser amd encouraging friend. Pray 
communicate to Wallace and Barbara, if they remember me now at all, 
this expression of my regard for your father’s memory, whom I hope yet to 
see in the glory of our common Lord when God shall be all in all. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
Tuomas CaRLyYLE. 


I did not then know of the existence of the other Thomas 
Carlyle; indeed, even had I done so, I should have found it 
difficult to believe that two men of the same name could have 
been on such terms of intimacy with my great-grandfather. I 
ought also to add that this communication was pronounced to 
be an original letter from the great historian by several people, 
experienced in these matters, to whom it was shown. A fac- 
simile of it was accordingly prepared, and I published it with 
great pride in my book. 

Shortly after the publication of Dr. Duncan’s Life I received 
@ communication from a gentleman in Edinburgh, who cour- 
teously pointed out to me that the letter in question was not 
from the historian at all, but from another Thomas Carlyle, who 
was also a visitor to Ruthwell Manse. I could not believe it 
possible. I turned to the Dictionary of National Biography, 
and there I at once found that my informant was correct, for 
not only was there another Thomas Carlyle, but he was a very 
well-known man in his day. I therefore withdrew the letter 
from circulation, and became keenly interested in investigating 
the life of the writer. Thomas Carlyle, Advocate and Apostle of 
the Catholic Apostolic Church, was born in 1803, eight years after 
his great namesake. He belonged to an old Dumfriesshire 
family, and was heir to the Barony of Torthorwald. He was 
called to the Scottish Bar in 1824, and distinguished himself in 
the once famous Row heresy case, in which he was counsel for 
John Macleod Campbell. He subsequently gave up the legal 
profession and, becoming an ardent follower of his friend Irving, 
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embraced with fervour the doctrines of the new religion he had 
founded. When the heads of the Church decided that it was 
necessary to make their creed more widely known among men, 
he was selected to represent the Church in North Germany and 
Prussia—a mission for which his intimate knowledge of the 
language, literature, and people specially qualified him. He 
spent a great deal of his life in Berlin, and was there much 
sought after and féted by men of all ranks. He was presented 
to Frederick William the Fourth, who was, no doubt, attracted 
by the mystical character of the Irvingite faith, He was a 
visitor at Madame Bunsen’s, and she thus describes him in her 
diary : 

We saw one day a remarkable man, Thomas Carlyle—not the author 
of the French Revolution, but a member of a new sect, and called The 
Apostle of Germany. You would expect an impostor or a madman, but 
we found him neither—a man and a gentleman, amiable, intelligent, and, 
I believe, truly pious and well intentioned. This Mr. Carlyle has been in 
Germany, known many people in Berlin, and has written a book* on 


Germany, containing more truth both in praise and censure than has been 
told, I should think, by anybody who has yet treated the subject. 


In calling the attention of people to this curious story of the 
two Thomas Carlyles and their early connexion with my family, 
I have met with nothing but good-humoured incredulity. One 
old gentleman simply said to me: ‘ You have mixed them up— 
mixed them up—yes—up.’ I produced dates, I produced facts, 
I turned up the letter quoted in Froude’s Life of the Historian, 
which was written fifteen years after the death of the 
Advocate; but this left people quite unconvinced, and it was 
looked upon as a sort of amiable weakness on my part to assume 
that the two men were friends of my great-grandfather. 

I was myself at first inclined to think that there was some 
ground for Carlyle’s suspicions until I read in the Athenaeum of 
the 14th of May 1881 the article dealing with the subject by the 
Rev. H. G. Graham, the brilliant author of Social Life in 
Scotland, written soon after the publication of Carlyle’s 
Memorials. He warmly espoused the cause of Carlyle the 
Advocate against such unjust aspersions, and went at length into 
the folly of such a supposition about a man who was incapable of 
imagining, much less doing, a shabby action. The Advocate was 
a prolific author, one at least of his works going into several 
editions. He was an accomplished linguist and an honourable 
and much-beloved gentleman, of whom his friend Irving spoke 
‘as a man of the rarest genius and highest accomplishments.’ 
There seems to be some excuse for Mrs. Carlyle’s letter. Mr. 


3 The Moral Phenomena of Germany. 
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Charles Barton * was no doubt genuinely deceived : he probably 
did not know of the existence of ‘ the Apostle of Germany,’ and 
jumped to the conclusion, on meeting him at Berlin and seeing 
him the centre of so much attention, that he must be impersonat- 
ing the great Carlyle. That there could be two men of the same 
name, and both of them well known in Germany, was a suppo- 
sition he never waited to contemplate. It is more than probable 
that mistakes did occur ; how could it be otherwise? ‘The author 
of the French Revolution, irascible and impatient as he was, may 
have been put to some inconvenience occasionally through a 
tiresome confusion of their names. 

It is only justice to the dead to point out that the less known 
of the two was always careful to sign his books and pamphlets 
‘Thomas Carlyle, Advocate.’ This practice, combined with his 
high character and the estimation in which he was so justly held 
by his distinguished contemporaries, should convince any im- 
partial person that he never deliberately impersonated his illus- 
trious namesake. I visited his grave last summer. An austere, 
unprétentious stone marks the spot where he lies in the peaceful 
churchyard of Albury in Surrey. This beautiful picturesque 
village was at one time the principal scene of the conferences 
of the apostles of the Irvingite Church, and one can scarcely 
imagine a more secluded romantic place for meditation. 

O! Albury, most honoured of the King 
And Potentate of Heaven, whose presence here 
We daily look for! In thy silent halls 
His servants sought, and found such harmony 
Of blessed. expectation, as did fill 
Their hearts with lively joy. .. . 
Sopny Hat. 
* The brother-in-law of Sterling. 


Vout. LXXITI—No, 434 
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FEDERAL HOME RULE AND 
THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL 


THE debate on the Government of Ireland Bill in the House of 
Lords has directed much attention to the proposal of Home 
Rule All Round, or (to use a phrase the correctness of which 
‘has been somewhat pedantically questioned) of a ‘ Federal’ 
system of Government for the United Kingdom. The purpose of 
this article is not to set forth the arguments for that proposal, con- 
vincing as they are to me, but, assuming the idea of Federalism 
'to be sound, to consider what form it would have to take, and 
whether the proposals of the Government of Ireland Bill ar 
consistent with it. 

It is, I suppose, evident that in any federal scheme the 
several constituent parts of the federation must stand in the 
same relation to the federation as a whole; this means that in 
the case of each province (to use the Canadian term) the distribu- 
tion of functions as between the federal and the provincial 
authorities should be substantially the same. It does not, of 
course, follow that the composition and mode of election of the 
provincial legislature need be the same. Nor, I think, is it 
necessary that its financial relations to the federal authority 
should be the same. 

I propose ta deal with the distribution of functions which 
would be requisite in a federal scheme for the United Kingdom, 
so far as that can be dealt with without entering into the problem 
of finance, which no doubt, in this as in the other cases which 
are at all comparable, presents great difficulties of detail. 

It will be convenient, for a reason which will soon be clear, 
to begin by treating this question on the assumption that the 
provinces to be considered are three only—namely, England in- 
cluding Wales, Scotland as a whole, and Ireland as a whole. It 
is only when the matter has been considered in this light that 
the problem of separate treatment for Ulster (or any other part 
of any of the three kingdoms) can be appreciated. 

The question of what functions should be allotted to the 
provincial authorities (executive and legislative) is in this case 
simplified by the uncontested principle that the existing Imperial 
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Parliament must retain unabated legal supremacy over all matters 
whatsoever. Whatever efficacy this may have as a ‘safe- 
guard’ against abuse of power by a provincial authority, it 
renders it possible to assign wide powers to the provincial Parlia- 
ment without the risk that hereafter the Federal Parliament 
will be hampered in some wholly unforeseen way by legal impedi- 
ments designed for another purpose, and be legally incompetent 
to do what by common consent it ought to do. 

The question whether the powers of the provincial legislature 
should be bestowed in the form of specifically enumerated powers, 
or in the form of a general power of legislation with specifically 
enumerated exceptions,.can be safely left till there is agreement 
as to what in substance the distribution of functions is to be. 
It is really a question of words. 

It may be well also to point out here the distinction between 
the two questions, over what range of subjects should the power 
of a provincial legislature extend, and what restrictions (if any) 
should be placed upon it as to the character of the legislation 
which it may pass within the range of those subjects. A few 
illustrations will make this clear. A legislature might have power 
to legislate as to all matters of education but be restricted from 
legislating in such a manner as would give an advantage in the 
schools to one form of religious teaching; it might have power 
over the whole field of criminal law and judicial procedure but 
be restricted from authorising torture; it might have power to 
legislate as to all matters of internal trade and industry and the 
development of its country’s resources but be restricted from 
granting bounties on production. 

Very little light is thrown on the details of the question before 
us by the examples of other federations under different geographi- 
cal and historical conditions, or by considerations of general 
theory. For example, theoretic considerations might suggest 
that legislation touching fundamental institutions of society, such 
as Marriage, was an eminently fit matter to be kept in federal 
hands, and the forty-five or more marriage laws of the United 
States might be adduced as an example of the evils which might 
otherwise ensue. But, in fact, England, Scotland, and Ireland 
have under the Union different marriage laws, and the idea of 
assimilating the three is outside ‘ practical politics.’ 

In the present case we must of necessity be guided by the 
fact that the three kingdoms are, to a large extent and in 
respect to many matters, governed by distinct administrative 
powers to-day, and that there is a considerable divergence in the 
legislation passed, though by a single Parliament, for them. It is 
the exception, not the rule, so far as matters not plainly Imperial 
are concerned, for a single department of the Government 

a 
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to exercise authority in all the three kingdoms, or for a single 
statute to apply to all three. 

I propose to examine, in the light of this fact, the distribution 
of functions between the provincial and federal authority that 
would be effected, when the ‘ reserved matters’ had been trans. 
ferred, by the last Government of Ireland Bill, which in this 
respect differs little from the two preceding Bills. I shall then 
consider how far this distribution of functions fits the cases of 
England and Scotland. I shall lastly discuss some aspects of 
the problem in regard to Ulster. 

The Government of Ireland Bill keeps to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment sole authority over certain matters, the Crown, the Navy 
and Army, &c., foreign affairs, and the like, as to the reservation 
of which there can be no controversy. It treats in the same 
way certain matters (lighthouses and trade marks are examples) 
which might conceivably be assigned to a provincial legislature, 
but which it is obviously convenient not so to assign. To this 
I shall have to refer later. It further keeps to the Imperial 
Parliament, for temporary purposes, and during a period of 
transition, a number of matters called ‘the reserved matters,’ 
which in what follows I may treat as assigned to the Irish 
Parliament. 

Subject to the above exceptions and the general exception 
of matters not solely relating to Ireland, the Irish Parliament 
has general legislative power. Where any matter is placed 
within the authority of the Irish Parliament, the Bill contem- 
plates and makes provision for the exercise of executive control 
in regard to that matter by an ‘ Executive Council’ of Ministers 
responsible to the Irish Parliament, though provision is made 
for Imperial and Irish departments to make such mutual arrange- 
ments as they please for the discharge of functions of the one 
through officers of the other, when that is convenient. 

The legislative functions thus assigned to the Irish Parlia- 
ment would be hard to classify or enumerate with any precision. 
The easiest and probably most instructive way of making any 
survey of them is to go through the chief of the corresponding 
executive functions. 

As I have already suggested, the extent to which depart- 
mental functions of Government are now performed separately 
for England and for Ireland is a good clue in considering what 
legislative functions an Irish Parliament, if there is to be one, 
must almost of necessity exercise. The following are the de- 
partmental functions of the Government in England which arte 
at the present time discharged in Ireland by entirely distinct 
authorities not responsible to any department of the central 
Government except (and that only in part) to the Irish Office: 
The various executive functions concerned with the adminis- 
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tration of justice, including the appointment of judges, magis- 
trates, &c., the conduct of prosecutions and other suits on behalf 
of the Crown, and the exercise of the prerogative of mercy ; the 
functions of the Home Office (and of local authorities in England) 
in regard to the control of the police, and of prisons, 
industrial schools, &c.; the control of lunatics ; the whole of the 
functions of the Board of Education, of the Local Government 
Board (including, of course, poor-law and sanitation), of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, of the Board of Works and 
some other ancillary departments, such as the Stationery Office, 
and of the National Health Insurance Commissioners; and the 
functions of the Board of Trade in regard to bankruptcy and 
the winding-up of companies only. 

To these must be added the functions of certain Irish depart- 
ments which have no counterpart in England, and of which the 
chief are: The Land Purchase Commissioners; the Congested 
Districts Board. 

The Government of Ireland Bill contemplates that the whole 
of these should at once or eventually become subject to the Irish 
Executive Council and the Irish Parliament. 

Tt will, I think, hardly be suggested that any of the Irish 
departments above referred to could conveniently be merged in 
English departments, or that, if there be any Home Rule at all, 
any department, while remaining purely Irish, should remain 
permanently outside the control of the Irish Executive Council. 
But if it be admitted that these matters should be subject to 
purely Irish control, I should like to point out the extreme 
magnitude of the admission, for it may safely be said that the 
case which was at first most commonly made against Home 
Rule applies more forcibly to this than to any other contemplated 
change.* 

If, however, a particular branch of the administration is to be 
Insh, it would follow almost of necessity that the legislation 
which is of such a kind that the experience of that depart- 
ment must be the principal guide in framing it, should be 
within the competence of the Irish Legislature to which that 

* I may also give an illustration, though a trivial one, of the sort of reason 
Which sometimes makes it necessary, now as under any future system, that 
sme functions should be exercised locally which would at first sight appear 
proper to be reserved to a central authority. The illustration is the exercise 
of the prerogative of mercy. It appears that a very large number of the cases 
in which the prerogative is exercised im Ireland arise in the following way : 
Great damage is done to Irish salmon fisheries by poaching, committed light- 
heartedly by otherwise respectable young men; it is evidently undesirable in 
many cases that they should go to prison; moreover, the conservators of the 
fisheries obtain revenue from the fines; but there is by statute a minimum fine, 
and that fine is in very many cases more than the offender can pay ; consequently 
the repression of poaching can only be properly worked by the remission, 
by the Lord-Lieutenant, of a part of the fine in many cases. It is obvious 
that a department in London would be helpless in a matter like this. 
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Executive is responsible ; and under the provisions of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill this would be so. 

It may be well here to try to indicate roughly the extent 
to which this would introduce a divergence not now actually 
prevailing between legislation for Ireland and legislation for 
England. It is well known that in regard to poor-law, roads, 
and other similar matters of local government, education, agricul- 
ture, fisheries, land tenure, and some other matters, Irish and 
English legislation now proceed, and must proceed, on quite 
distinct lines—e.g. to take only an illustration which may not be 
already known, our Public Health Acts do not apply to Ireland. 
But, on the other hand, owing to the fact that the Common Law 
and Equity run in Ireland, and that Irish judicial institutions 
are of English origin, there is a large field of law, comprising, 
indeed, most of what is sometimes called ‘lawyer’s law,’ in 
which English and Irish legislation go together at present far 
more closely than English and Scotch legislation. 

One large portion of such legislation comes under the over- 
lapping headings of Law of Property, Conveyancing Law, Law 
of Inheritance and Succession. As to this, it may be observed, 
by way of example, that the Settled Land Acts, the Conveyancing 
and Law of Property Acts, and the Trustee Acts apply to Ireland, 
though not to Scotland. Prima facie some loss to the cause of 
law reform might be expected if such matters are dealt with by 
a subordinate legislature of possibly inferior standing; but this 
is likely to be compensated by the increased time and attention 
that can be devoted to such matters, especially when it is con- 
sidered that in matters of this kind, which are settled between 
a few legal authorities and not by general Parliamentary dis- 
cussion, one Parliament can very readily adopt, as the New 
Zealand Parliament is incessantly doing, the latest improvements 
enacted by another. Anyway, this is not a matter of the first 
importance. 

More importance attaches to criminal law and to the law of 
evidence and of procedure. But here also legislatures readily 
imitate one another (New Zealand following English examples 
and vice versa). Moreover, in these provinces of law differences 
of circumstances and national character and tradition count for 
@ good deal. As it is, the important reform in our law of 
evidence, made in 1898, does not apply to Ireland ; the same is 
the case with the Act of 1908 which instituted a Court of 
Criminal Appeal in England. (The former does, and the latter 
does not, apply to Scotland.) 

The Government of Ireland Bill contemplates also the transfer 
to the Irish Executive, so far as Ireland is concerned, of certain 
functions which are now performed for England and Ireland by 
the same departments. 
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The chief of these are: The functions of the Home Offiee 
in regard to factories and workshops and mines and quarries? 
the functions of the Board of Trade in regard to railways and 
canals, harbours, conciliation in labour disputes, labour ex- 
changes, and the registration of companies ; the functions of the 
Development Commissioners and of the Roads Board; the 
functions of the Post Office in regard to postal and pap er 
communication within Ireland, and to savings banks. 

In all these cases the transfer of administration is of less 
importance than the transfer (in practice, and notwithstanding 
the power remaining in the Imperial Parliament) of legislative 
functions in regard to the matters concerned. It is obvious that 
in regard to, at any rate, the chief of these matters, the depart- 
ments in London must, as it is, act through local Irish staffs, 
and the already existing local staff would, in most eases, be the 
most important part of the new Irish department, or division 
of a department, to be formed. There are obvious causes both 
of gain and of loss in efficiency to be apprehended from the 
proposed change, and it is idle to speculate as to which will 
eventually predominate. English and Irish expert officials would 
presumably confer with one another on technical matters, much 
as the surveyors and sanitary inspectors of local authorities do 
now. In some departments, such as the Labour Exchanges, 
constant correspondence between the English and Irish depart- 
ments would necessarily go on, and the difference made by the 
severance of supreme control would be likely to amount to tittle 
or nothing. 

But the severance of legislative functions in regard to these 
matters would, in some cases, be a serious matter. In some of 
them the considerations already advanced in regard to the law 
of property seem conclusive ; if, for instance, some great improve- 
ment in company law should be devised in England, it would 
hardly be possible for an Irish Parliament to lag far behind. 
But in other cases, especially that of factory law, these con- 
siderations, though they do apply, are not decisive. 

In this connexion it must be remembered that there are, of 
course, fields of possible future legislation which the foregoing 
enumeration of departments of State fails to suggest. It is 
important to observe that while some kinds of legislation for 
which there may be a demand, such as laws for the regulation 
of hours of labour, link themselves on to factory legislation which 
we are here discussing, others are likely which, aiming at the 
advancement of private morals, the better care of children, the 
restoration of broken-down persons, or the like, would necessarily 
be associated with the departments of police, or education, or 
poor-law, or other departments which, for reasons already given, 
must clearly remain Irish departments. Again, legislation for 
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the development of the resources of Ireland is legislation of a 
kind essentially provincial and Irish, in regard to which it is 
very important that Ireland should stand on her own feet, 

The great possible disadvantage of assigning such matter 
as factory legislation to the Irish Parliament may be gathered 
from what is said to happen in the United States: a backward 
State in America seeks to maintain a harmful competition 
between its own manufactures and those of other States by 
tolerating conditions of labour which the legislature of mor 
advanced States represses or would wish to repress, In partial 
mitigation of the danger hereby indicated, it must be said that 
the labour element in English and Scotch politics is probably 
strong enough to prevent Great Britain from being dragged back 
in this manner, and that the real. damage done by this sort of 
competition falls mainly on the unfair competitor. Moreover, 
there is a consideration on the other side to which, in view of 
the probable tendency of future legislation, great weight belongs. 
It must be remembered that conditions of labour which may be 
suitable to Englishmen or Scotchmen, with their temperament, 
habits, and standard of living, may be wholly unsuitable to Irish- 
men, and that it might prove in future a great wrong to Ireland 
to be tied in these matters to Great Britain. Thus it has been 
urged, rightly or wrongly, that the rate of 5s. a week for Old 
Age Pensions is in Ireland excessive. Thus also a limitation of 
hours which might work well in this country might be quite 
unsuitable to the less concentrated Irishman. 

It is useless to speculate as to whether, in this particular 
department of legislation, the disadvantage of a possibly lower 
standard of efficiency, or the advantage of a possibly true 
correspondence with local needs will, in the long run, tell most. 

Nevertheless, if any considerable part of the internal affairs 
of Ireland is to be placed in the hands of an Irish executive and 
legislature at all, there would seem to be overwhelming reasons 
why such a matter as that of factories and workshops (and also 
the matters above mentioned which come under the control of 
the Board of Trade) should also be placed in their hands. The 
more important internal affairs of a State, though for adminis- 
trative convenience they may be distributed between different 
departments of the same Executive Government, are noi really 
so separable that this distinction could work well if the depart- 
ments were no longer parts of a single executive authority, or 
that the legislative control of such affairs admits of similar 
division. For example, the question of the proper training of 
youth for the work of life is one which could not properly be 
dealt with by an executive or a legislature which had not control 
both of education and of factory matters, and it is impossible 


to read, say, the chapters on unemployment in the Report of the 
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Poor-Law Commission without seeing how intimately this single 
problem concerns alike the several departments which deal re- 
spectively with poor-law, police, education, agriculture, labour 
exchanges and labour statistics, factories, &c. Any of the most 
important omissions that could be suggested from the proposed 
allotment of power to the Irish authorities might, in the future, 
prove a serious impediment to the Irish Executive and Parlia- 
ment in dealing, as it ought to deal, with the domestic problems 
of Ireland, while the transfer of the powers which were still 
allotted to Irish authorities would be a corresponding impediment 
to the supreme Government and Parliament if they attempted 
to deal with such problems for Ireland. Moreover, from the 
political point of view, in the narrower sense of the word political, 
it is obvious that any serious exception from the proposed powers 
of the Irish authorities would from the first be a cause of friction 
between the Irish and the Imperial authorities, a cause of ill-will 
and continued agitation, and would detract greatly from the relief 
which the Imperial authorities should obtain from a devolution of 
burdens. 

This survey of the functions which it is proposed to assign 
to Irish authorities need not be carried into further detail ; it is 
unnecessary, for example, to consider here the question of the 
Post Office, the one matter in which this part of the recent Bill 
departs from the two preceding Bills. It seems clear that the 
amendments to this part of the Bill which can be seriously urged 
relate only to matters of minor importance. 

This whole question may be further illustrated by considering 
briefly any of the functions which the Bill proposes to retain in 
Imperial hands. For example, there are obvious reasons why 
the lighthouses, &c., on the coast of Ireland and the adjacent 


‘coasts of Great Britain should be in the hands of a single 


authority, while no Englishman, Scotchman, or Irishman can 
have the faintest interest in desiring that that single authority 
should be English, Scotch, or Irish. Among the matters which 
it is proposed to hand over to Irish authorities it is, with the 
possible exception of the Post Office, impossible to find one of 
any importance which stands in an approximately similar posi- 
tion. The real ground of hesitation to hand over any one of 
these latter matters to Irish authorities is distrust of Irish good 
will, capacity, or justice, and it is obvious that hesitation on this 
ground is most justified in the case of precisely those matters, 
police and the administration of justice, which must most 
certainly come into Irish hands if there is to be Home Rule 
at all. 

It will be remembered, however, that to say that certain 
matters should fall within the competence of the Irish authorities 
is not necessarily to say that the Irish Parliament should be 
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wholly free from restrictions as to the character of the laws which 
it may pass in regard to those matters. 

The question how far the case of Scotland corresponds in 
these respects to that of Ireland can be very briefly answered, 
What has been said as to the departmental functions of govern- 
ment which are exercised in Ireland by authorities distinct from 
those which exercise them in England is true also of Scotland, 
with only one exception of importance—namely , that though there 
is @ Board of Agriculture and a Board of Fisheries for Scotland, 
certain powers of the English Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries—namely, those for the suppression of contagious dis- 
eases (and. possibly also some other of its powers), extend to 
Scotland as well. Scotland also, like Ireland, has departments 
peculiar to itself, of which the chief is the Scottish Land Court. 
In the matter of legislation, though the circumstances of Scotland 
have not, like those of Ireland, called for a great amount of 
legislation of a special character, the ordinary course of legisla- 
tion tends to be more distinct in the case of Scotland than in the 
case of Ireland, owing partly to greater original differences in 
the administrative and judicial systems, and still more to the 
fact that our systems of common law and equity have no validity 
across the Border. 

The short answer to the question whether the same power 
could, with advantage, be given to a Scottish Executive and 
Parliament, as it is proposed to give to the Irish Executive and 
Parliament, is that if Scottish members of Parliament demand 
Home Rule, it is already known that they would demand that 
substantially these powers should be given, and that no one 
willing in principle to grant Scottish Home Rule would raise 
objections about any important detail. 

It does not appear that there would be any great adminis- 
trative inconvenience even in the transfer to a Scottish depart- 
ment of the powers of our Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts. The fact. that 
at a few points English railways penetrate for a short distance 
into Scotland or Scotch railways into England raises no 
important difficulty. 

It is a curious but unimportant fact that at least one important 
Scottish department (that of Education) has its local habitation 
in London and not in Edinburgh. It is none the less purely 
Scottish. 

It follows, of course, that the powers of an English Executive 
and legislature would be on the same lines. Very slight changes 
would be required in our public departments. The most important 
of them arise from the fact that the Lord Chancellor (often, I 
believe, a much overworked officer) has duties of an Imperial 
and duties also of a purely English character. Though called 
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Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, he has not, I believe, 
any important duty specially relating to Scotland. The Home 
Office also has a small sub-department concerned with an 
Imperial matter—namely, the bestowal of honours ; and the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland is, I believe, in some formal respects, 
responsible to the Home Secretary. The Board of Trade has 
one or two departments (certainly the Marine department and 
that which deals with patents) which are Imperial in their 
character. (As it is, the President of the Board of Trade is a 
Minister with too many heterogeneous duties.) On the whole, 
the changes of machinery necessitated by Home Rule for England 
would not be of a formidable kind. Into the enormous political 
question raised by the mention of Home Rule for England I shall 
not here enter. 

It has been shown that as between England, Scotland, and 
Ireland there is a very real and important cleavage already in 
matters both of administration and of legislation. No portion 
of any one of these three kingdoms is marked off from the rest 
of that kingdom by any cleavage which is in the least degree 
comparable with this. There is one Act of Parliament (perhaps 
more) applying to the Highlands of Scotland, just as there are 
Acts applying to London only. There are several Acts applying 
to Wales or Wales and Monmouth only, but they are hardly 
worth enumerating. This being so, the proposal to parcel out 
England or Scotland or Ireland apart from Ulster into provinces 
for the main purposes of domestic government is one of which 
the magnitude is only concealed by the fact that it has no exciting 
associations with national aspirations or national antipathies. 
It has often been spoken of, but only apparently by speakers 
who have for the moment forgotten the vast difference between 
the matters dealt with by any legislature and central executive 
and those dealt with by local government authorities. Apart 
from Ulster, it is impossible to point out advantages which would 
be gained by any one of the provinces which it might be pro- 
posed to create. It is not even true that separate provincial 
legislatures, say, for parts of England, would have a very much 
lighter burden of work than a legislature for the whole of 
England, and, since the existing organisation of the Civil Service 
would have been broken up and destroyed, to a degree vastly 
transcending any disturbance of it which Home Rule for the 
three kingdoms would cause, their difficulty in discharging their 
task would be greatly increased. Moreover, as a matter of fact, 
sentiment in regard to the Highlands and Nationalist feeling in 
Wales do not at present take a form which would demand or 
even accept any proposal of this nature. 

We are left witb the question of Ulster alone. There is, of 
course, nothing in the above considerations which would make 
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it an insurmountable task to create a distinct legislature and 
executive for Ulster or some part of it on the lines above indi- 
cated as those which Home Rule for the three kingdoms would 
have to follow. But the present political situation must be 
faced, and it is this: If the present project of Home Rule for 
Ireland were to be dropped, and a Bill were brought in giving 
Home Rule, on the same lines, to Ulster, or a part of it, and 
to the rest of Ireland separately, that Bill would encounter the 
opposition of an absolutely united Ireland. 

Now, is there any measure of devolution that can be sug- 
gested of a kind differing in principle from the scheme of Home 
Rule indicated above, that is to say of a kind which will not 
involve the creation of legislatures with executives responsible 
to them, discharging within their respective provinces the 
principal functions of internal government? The matter has 
been under discussion for twenty-seven years; and it is certain 
that during that time many capable men, including the Prime 
Minister and several members of the present Cabinet, and 
several members of former Unionist Cabinets, have considered 
this question. No suggestion has yet been made, and it seems 
probable that none can be made. 

We seem, then, to be driven inexorably to this issue : Hither 
the objection of Ulster to Home Rule for Ireland is so well- 
founded and so important that we must reluctantly but firmly 
abandon altogether the idea of devolution and of the creation 
of an Imperial Parliament, or it is so far ill-founded or unim- 
portant that, notwithstanding it, the project of Federal Home 
Rule must be pressed forward, with such minor safeguards, if 
any, as people in Ulster may desire against particular dangers 
to themselves which they apprehend. 

This question of safeguards is perhaps not of very high 
importance, for the people who believe most in the reality of 
the dangers will have least confidence in the efficacy of the safe- 
guards. But it is possible that, since the attention of Ulster- 
men has so far been directed to the defeat of Home Rule 
altogether, this subject has not yet received adequate considera- 
tion. If the passage of the Bill is once assured, those Ulster- 
men who entertain real fears (as distinct from contempt for the 
political capacity of Southern and Western Irishmen) may be 
able to define the particular dangers which they apprehend, and 
to suggest means of protection against them. If confiscatory 
legislation is feared, it is possible that, without restricting the 
range of subjects which shall fall within the sphere of the Irish 
Parliament, legislation of that nature may be prohibited; or, 
if it cannot be altogether prohibited without risk of tying the 
hands of the legislature in some unintended way, it might be 


enacted that legislation coming within a certain definition should’ 
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not receive the assent of the Crown till opportunity had been 
given for an address against it from either House of the Imperial 
Parliament. Probably, however, the danger which is most 
feared is favouritism and exclusiveness in the making of Govern- 
ment appointments. Against this there can be no safeguard 
of law, but there is this practical guarantee that the Irish Execu- 
tive will stand in need of the most capable servants that it can 
get, and that any Irish administration will have much to gain 
and little to lose by placating Ulster. 

Lastly, what difference would it make to the effect of Home 
Rule upon Ireland, and upon the relations between Ireland and 
the United Kingdom, that Home Rule should also be given to 
Scotland and to England? The difference is difficult to define, 
but it is probably felt by most people that it would be a real 
difference. On the sentimental side, which here counts for a 
good deal, it would be one thing to an Irish Loyalist to see 
Treland put in the position of a larger Isle of Man, and another 
to see her taking just the same place within the Union as is 
demanded by Scotland, a country which, in spite of its small 
population, stands by no means in a position of subordination or 
inferiority to England. Certainly, too, the sense of partnership 
on terms of relative equality with England and Scotland, in a 
Parliament concerned with Imperial affairs and with little else, 
must have an effect on the minds of Nationalist Irishmen which 
would not be the same if the Imperial Parliament were primarily 
the domestic legislature of Great Britain. But, in a more direct 
and definable way, the federal system would give a security for 
the just and successful working of Home Rule in Ireland that 
could by no other means be obtained. It is, of course, desirable 
that the Federal Parliament should be very cautious of interfering 
in matters which have once been set apart as subjects for a legally 
subordinate provincial Parliament, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment should exercise its veto very sparingly, if at all ; the feeling, 
if really entertained, that in conceivable events these authorities 
would interfere would, nevertheless, be a powerful restraint and a 
source of confidence. That feeling would be really entertained in 
the case of a federal authority existing soleby for the control of the 
common interests of the United Kingdom, and free from other 
cares and distracting influences; it would not so certainly be 
entertained if the Imperial Parliament and Government were 
still mainly occupied with, and chosen in view of, domestic con- 
cerns of Great Britain, and, in their still overburdened condition, 
cherishing with relief the sense that at least they need no longer 
be troubled with Ireland. 

CHARNWOOD. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


THE recent appearance of a book’ in which seven men who 
occupy prominent positions as educators of the new generation 
come forward to defend a certain view of the world is an event 
of some interest. What, I think, makes it specially interesting 
is that the view defended purports to maintain unimpaired the 
essential truth embodied in the Christian tradition, and is yet so 
strikingly different in many respects from what was taken to 
be Christianity half a century ago. The book is a sign of great 
changes that have taken place in the world of thought, the 
shaking of much that was once held to be eternal. Is it alsoa 
sign that the shaking has left the foundations of the Christian 
faith still strong? 

Whether the faith of the Christian Church be based upon 
reality or be a mere delusion, there can be no question as to the 
existence of Christianity as a fact in the world. Of the indi- 
viduals composing the human race at this moment of time 
conventionally described as 1913 A.D., many millions still profess 
to hold Christian beliefs. Of these millions a certain proportion 
really do hold Christian beliefs. A large number of persons, on 
the other hand, openly repudiate them. Neither the people 
therefore whose aim is to make all the world Christian nor the 
people whose aim is to eradicate Christianity from the earth can 
claim that their efforts have so far reached consummation. The 
verdict of history has not yet been pronounced ; Christianity has 
neither won the whole of mankind nor gone as yet the way of 
the ancient religions of Egypt and Babylon. The present state 
of things is felt both by Christians and by the opponents of 
Christianity to be transitional. Transitional to what? That 
is the question. , 

We answer that question largely in accordance with our 
convictions as to what is abstractly true. It is hard for a man 
to believe that the strength of his convictions is not an objective 


1 Foundations: a Statement of Christian Belief in Terms of Modern Thought, 
by Seven Oxford Men. Macmillan. 1912. 
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force before which contrary beliefs in other people must go 
down like ninepins. A predicter naturally assumes the old 
maxim that Truth is great and will prevail—an assumption 
which a Christian must logically expect to be justified in the 
long run, though it,entails a somewhat questionable act of faith 
on the part of an Agnostic or Rationalist. Is mankind, the 
by-product of a haphazard world, necessarily determined in the 
direction of truth rather than pleasant or profitable error? There 
are, indeed, among those who repudiate Christianity men of an 
aristocratic cast of mind, who would scorn to desire any con- 
frmation for their case from popular success. Anything like 
counting heads seems to them an irrelevant, and even vicious, 
procedure in questions which ought to be settled by pure reason. 
Such men would readily admit that Christianity may be on the 
eve of fresh triumphs, without thinking any the better of it for 
that. And one must surely allow that for every. honest person 
the question ‘Is Christianity true or false?’ is a more important 
question than ‘Is Christianity a winning or a losing cause?’ 
Yet to whichever camp one belongs, this latter question has a 
quasi-historical interest ; and even if it is unworthy of a reason- 
able being to make his own beliefs depend upon the suffrage of 
the crowd, we should be inhuman if we did not care how a 
cause which we held true prospered among our fellow-men. 

This huge, complicated world, the sum of countless inter- 
acting tendencies, a web of millions of individual purposes, 
driven by forces that are often dark till they issue in apparently 
abrupt explosions—incalculable, changeful, exhaustless—which 
of us can see more than. a little way into its working? What 
each man sees, when he attempts to read the signs of his own 
time, will no doubt depend largely upon what things he has 
chanced to encounter, and the peculiar angle from which he 
observes. If, however, he gives a candid report of what he 
sees, that may have its value as one personal contribution to 
be added to the volume of testimony. 

One patent fact confronting every observer is that the divi- 
sion between Christians and non-Christians is not peculiar to 
any class or social grade or level of culture, but exists everywhere 
and at all levels. If we viewed modern civilisation under the 
image of a mountain like Dante’s Purgatory, with the different 
levels representing degrees of education and knowledge, we 
should see the division. between Christians and non-Christians, 
not as a horizontal one, dividing off a higher part of the moun- 
tain from the part below, but as a vertical one running through 
the mountain from top to base. On the very highest level, 
among those who lead the advance, as original workers and 
thinkers, in the various departments of knowledge and thought, 
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Christians and opponents of Christianity are found side by side; 
at the bottom, among the most ignorant and uncultured, there 
are those who seem to themselves to have come into touch with 
the great Reality in Christianity, and those for whom all that 
order of things is without meaning. This estate of things might 
seem at first sight to be equally favourable and equally un- 
favourable to the claims of Christianity and to those of Ration. 
alism. It is really more unfavourable to the Rationalist, and 
for a plain reason. Christians do not assert that their belief is 
arrived at as a scientific inference from universally recognised 
data, in such wise that a man has only to be learned enough in 
order to be shut up to the Christian conclusion. If among the 
data which determine the belief are certain special experiences 
of the inner life, certain special perceptions of value, which 
come independently of the particular individual’s amount of 
knowledge or culture, then there is no difficulty in understand- 
ing that the division between Christians and non-Christians 
should appear at all levels. The Rationalist, on the other hand, 
does claim that his objection to Christianity is based upon 
scientific knowledge ; he does claim that a man has only to be. 
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learned enough in order to be logically bound to deny the truth 
of Christianity ; for him, therefore, it is a really awkward fact 
that Christianity should find adherents among people at the top F 
level. According to his theory it is intellectual enlightenment é 
which causes the decay of Christianity ; if so, we should see its I 
withering away begin from the top of the mountain. There it tt 
is to-day, flourishing at the very highest level. What hope, then, p 
is there of its speedy extinction lower down? tl 

There are various ways in which the Rationalist can deal 

with this phenomenon. One way is to pretend that it does not | 
exist, to talk as if no educated person were a Christian, or could | ¢ 
be a Christian. This is the way of bluff; but it is felt by all the pl 
more candid and serious among the opponents of Christianity | 4, 
to be unworthy, and is only successful in any marked degree | fy 
with the credulous and the young. Loyally recognising the | ;, 
facts, the Rationalist may try to explain them in a way which | 
leaves his position undamaged. He may, for instance, urge | jp 
the extent to which unreason and obstinacy vitiate human | jy 
judgment; even when a man is learned enough to have all the | 4, 
proper data before him, sentiments and desires, especially those |  g¢, 
bred in him by the associations of his childhood and the preva- | jt 
lent tradition, may enter in to corrupt the process of inference; pal 
amour propre may lead him to cling to an opinion to which he |, 
is once committed. The Archbishop of Canterbury, for instance, | jin 
could not announce that he had been brought over to the views | wij 






of Mr. J. M. Robertson, without some sacrifice of dignity. All 
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this is abundantly true; and if the anti-Christian has first 
persuaded us of the truth of his beliefs, we shall naturally have 
to explain by such psychological causes the fact that so many 
persons of great knowledge and discretion do not accept them. 
So long, however, as the Rationalist contention does not seem 
to us cogent, we shall reflect that it is not Christians only whose 
judgments are apt to be vitiated by personal prejudice. To many 
people Mr. J. M. Robertson’s writings seem monuments of 
unreason and obstinacy, and one cannot imagine that it would 
be exactly easy for him to announce that he had been brought 
over to the views of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Considering 
the large play which irrational feelings have in all of us, modesty 
and self-examination comes amiss to no one, whatever opinion 
he may stand for; and it may perhaps temper our confidence, 
when we are ready by some facile psychological explanation to 
dispose of the opinion held by people equally well informed with 
ourselves, to remember that they in all probability have taken 
our explanation into account, when they analysed the grounds 
of their own belief, and tried to make allowance for those dis- 
turbing factors. Do we really suppose that any intelligent 
Christian has not been aware of something so obvious as the 
power of childish association or the influence of environment 
and not asked himself continually how far such things have 
entered illegitimately into the formation of his personal beliefs? 
I should feel it unfair to deny that an intelligent Rationalist 
might occasionally feel a doubt shoot through his mind: ‘ Sup- 
posing, after all, Christians should have got nearer to the Truth 
than I have!’ 

There is another line which a Rationalist may take. He 
may point out that when he affirms an incompatibility between 
Christianity and Science he does not mean that a conflict takes 
place in every single department of knowledge. It is only on 
the field of certain particular sciences that conflict arises. If, 
however, the well-established results of inquiry in any field are 
irreconcilable with Christian belief, that is enough to disprove 
it logically : it would be no use for the Christian to plead that 
in other fields of knowledge there is no collision. If a single 
hole be knocked in a ship, it is poor comfort to point out that the 
rest of its frame is unaffected. And if an irreconcilable conflict 
occurs in any field, the ordinary ‘educated ’’ man, who possesses, 
it is supposed, a general acquaintance with the results of the 
particular sciences, takes note that Christianity has been doomed. 
On the other hand, 8 man may attain great distinction along 
limited lines of inquiry, may attain vast special knowledge, 
without having sufficient general information to be aware of 
the conflict. The people we have spoken of as being at the top 
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of the mountain may consist largely of men eminent indeed for 
their learning or scientific knowledge, but not learned just in 
those fields which matter. The Christian is therefore wide of 
the mark when he points to this or that distinguished name and 
asks whether So-and-so is not both a savant and a believer. The 
Rationalist will want to know in what direction his learning lies. 
He would have no difficulty in admitting that a man might be 
the European authority on beetles or Byzantine Greek and at the 
same time a devout Christian. 

Perhaps this fact is not enough recognised either on the 
Christian or the anti-Christian side. The objections brought 
against Christian belief are drawn from some few of the many 
fields of knowledge; in the great majority of fields there is no 
conflict, because there is no contact. And what exactly, we may 
ask for ourselves, are the fields in which conflict occurs to-day? 
There is @ common notion that it is principally in fields which 
belong to the category of Natural Science. This, I believe, is 
altogether a mistake. Such conflicts were, no doubt, prominent 
in the past generation. Scientific Geology was irreconcilable 
with the old Hebrew cosmogonies ; Biology left no place for the 
Garden of Eden. Now, however, that the great mass of educated 
Christian opinion has come to recognise the mythological character 
of the Book of Genesis and has adjusted itself to theories of 
Evolution; there is no longer any collision on these fields. I 
believe that there is no conflict anywhere in what is ordinarily 
known as Natural Science; those who speak of such a conflict 
are repeating old phrases without regard to the changes which 
have made them no longer true. 

The fields in which Christianity has to contend to-day are 
those of Anthropology ; Philosophy, and Experimental Psychology. 

The modern science of Anthropology has involved the com- 
parative study of religions, and this, as conducted by certain of 
its prominent exponents, has tended to assimilate Christianity to 
the other forms of religion which have prevailed in the world 
and to represent all religion as the mere survival of childish super- 
stition. It is no longer possible to regard the Christian religion 
as something absolutely different from the rest, and the line 
between religion and superstition has certainly become much 
harder to draw. A special inquiry of crucial importance in this 
field has been that into the origins of Christianity. Close links 
have been shown between primitive Christianity and the other 
cults and mysteries which were being propagated at that epoch 
in the Mediterranean world, and theories are current according 
to which a great part of Christianity was simply pagan mystery? 
religion taken over bodily. An extreme view along these lines is 
one which denies even the historical existence of Jesus Christ— 
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a view which, one must admit, has not managed to establish 
itself among the educated, outside a little circle of amateurs and 
cranks, or to rise above the dignity of the Baconian theory of 
Shakespeare. All such theories, we note at this point, belong to 
the province of the anthropologist. 

It is in the field of Philosophy that the intellectual issues 
between Christianity and its opponents are to-day really centred. 
The anthropological attack can at the most do no more than 
create a presumption against Christianity’s unique claims; if it © 
can draw Christianity into the general process of religious change 
and trace the history of its beliefs and practices, the further 
question, what real values underlie the historical process, it is no 
longer for Anthropology to answer. That belongs to Philosophy. 
The difficulties, again, which are supposed to beset Christianity 
from the standpoint of Natural Science belong not to Natural 
Science, but to Philosophy. In one form or another these diffi- 
culties are all varieties of a single objection—the objection of the 
Rationalist to recognise as a force in the Universe anything of the 
nature of rational Will, anything whose operations might inter- 
fere with the rigidly fixed sequence by which one material state of 
the Universe succeeds another, according to laws out of relation 
to any Purpose or End. In its extreme form of Materialism, the 
objection denies that anything exists in the Universe, except 
matter governed by these purposeless invariable laws. 
Materialism is not a doctrine of Natural Science. Physics may 
show the operation of certain laws governing matter, when left to 
itself, but Physics cannot assert that there is no Reality besides. 
That is a philosophical hypothesis. It may be true or false, 
but Science can no more prove it experimentally than Dr. 
Johnson could disprove Berkeley’s Idealism by kicking a large 
stone. Materialism in its crude form is discredited to-day with 
the educated class in England, but views are still prevalent 
which amount to very much the same thing. The difficulty, of 
course, confronting all such theories at the outset is the plain 
existence of human and animal volition ; something which seems, 
at any rate, to interfere with mechanical processes in a suffi- 
ciently incalculable way. Extreme Materialism affirmed that 
Mind was really only a form of Matter: this has been generally 
perceived to be nonsense. But the spirit of Materialism is 
preserved in the theories which go under the names of Epipheno- 
menalism or Parallelism, theories which recognise the existence 
of Mind as something different from Matter, but deny it any 
power of deflecting or influencing in the slightest degree the 
processes of matter. The action of every living creature would, 
according to this theory, be calculable if we only knew enough, 
as the result of purely material, purposeless laws, the chance 
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impact of molecule on molecule in the brain producing move- 
‘ment in the nerves and muscles, quite independently of the 
Consciousness which accompanies the process as an idle shadow, 
If it is only as such a shadow or accompaniment of material 
processes that Consciousness can exist, or if, existing inde- 
pendently, it has no power of initiating anything or modifying the 
process of the material world, it is obvious, I think, that the 
Christian beliefs as to God and the Soul are delusions. Here we 
have only to note that all these theories are not the results of 
experimental Science, but metaphysical hypotheses whose worth 
it belongs to Philosophy to determine. 

All that has been said finds special illustration in reference 
to what is often supposed to be the great quarrel of Science 
with Christianity—the question of Miracles. It is supposed 
that ‘Science’ shows miracles to be impossible. The naiveté 
of the supposition will be apparent. It is alleged, for instance, 
that one rose from the dead. What can Biology say to disprove 
it? Nothing, except that in the field of its experience it has 
discovered no agency capable of making life return to a dead 
body. But there is no reason why it should, on the hypothesis 
of those who believe in the miracle; their whole contention is 
that the event was determined by a volition of an altogether 
exceptional kind. Biology can only speak for the field which 
it knows; it cannot pretend to give an exhaustive statement 
of all the agencies existing in the Universe. And so with all 
the other Natural Sciences. Each can exhibit the laws which 
under normal circumstances govern its subject-matter, but before 
the allegation of any exceptional and irruptive cause they are 
dumb. The objections to the story that one rose from the 
dead are not drawn from Natural Science, but from Philosophy 
and from Anthropology. From Philosophy, because the proposi- 
tion ‘No agency exists in the Universe capable of making life 
return to a dead body’ is a philosophical proposition. Or, again, 
the objection is sometimes put in the way that miracles violate 
the ‘ Uniformity of Nature.’ If by the Uniformity of Nature 
is meant the doctrine that similar effects invariably follow from 
similar causes, miracles, so far from violating it, presuppose 
it, since, ex hypothesi, an exceptional volition enters as a cause 
into the conditions of the particular case; miracles can be de- 
clared to violate the Uniformity of Nature only on the supposition 
that we have already discovered enough about Nature to say 
definitely that certain things are impossible under any circum- 
stances. This supposition is a question for Philosophy. Prob- 
ably, however, the philosophical and a priori objections to 
miracles are not those which weigh most at the present time. 
It is rather Anthropology than Philosophy which makes men 
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ineredulous when confronted with the story of a resurrection. 
The real difficulty lies in the great number of miraculous stories 
which are admittedly untrue. The anthropologist is dealing’ 
with them perpetually in his ordinary day’s work. He expects 
them as a natural product at certain levels of culture or 
under certain intellectual conditions. He accustoms himself 
to estimate the testimony by which they are supported in a 
way which allows for the immense scope of imagination, in- 
vention, and credulity. It is difficult for him, when he comes 
to the miracles: of the Christian story, suddenly to apply new 
canons, to regard them as something wholly different from those’ 
with which he is familiar elsewhere. Even if it could be shown 
by abstract metaphysical reasoning that there was nothing in- 
herently impossible in a miracle, that would produce little effect 
upon the hardened anthropologist. His business is simply to 
estimate the evidential value of the documents produced in 
each particular case, regard being had to what his studies have 
taught him of the working of the human mind. The question 
of miracles is perhaps not central to Christianity. If one is 
convinced, for instance, that the evidence for the reanimation 
of the body of Christ is insufficient, it seems still possible to 
believe in Christ as a living Person. But so far as the question 
of miracles exercises men’s minds to-day, it is important, I 
think, to realise that the difficulty is not made by Natural 
Science, nor even mainly by Philosophy, but by Anthropology. 
The field of Philosophy has itself many subdivisions. We 
have so far considered only the metaphysical department, on 
which, as we have seen, Christianity is confronted with theories 
running counter to its central beliefs concerning God and the 
Soul, and by theories running counter to its more peripheral 
belief in miracles. But it is not only in the metaphysical depart- 
ment that conflict arises. In that of Epistemology, Christianity 
meets theories which deny the validity of the mental processes 
involved in Christian faith. Christianity certainly involves beliefs 
about existences transcending the phenomenal world. Are such 
beliefs ever legitimate for the human mind? Agnosticism says 
No, and Agnosticism is an epistemological theory. We 
have, again, believers in an Inner Light, a super-intellectual 
irradiation, and people who deny that the experience pointed 
to is any road to real knowledge. Do the convictions involved 
in religious faith purport even to be knowledge? or is there a 
religious knowledge of a different order from scientific know- 
ledge? All such controversies, in which Christianity is neces- 
sarily engaged, belong to the field of epistemological thought. 
Another department of Philosophy is the Ethical; and in 
this, too, Christianity has a conflict to sustain. The values which 
it affirms are challenged. It posits certain relations between 
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God and Man, which are declared in some quarters to be int 
moral, by those, for instance, who maintain that the idea of 
forgiveness implies an illegitimate interference with the chain 
of moral consequence ; or they are declared to be unworthy, as, 
for instance, by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, who finds the idea of 
love existing between God and a human soul ridiculous and repul- 
sive. Christianity, again, posits certain relations between men 
and men, and it is against these, described by such names as 
Slave-morality, that writers like Nietzsche have directed the 
brunt of their attack. Or, thirdly, the Christian view of a man’s 
relations to himself is challenged. Self-control is derided in the 
name of the principle of Self-realisation. In all these con- 
troversies we are not concerned with facts which can be scientifi- 
cally determined, but with spiritual or moral values, where 
assertion butts against assertion, and individual perception alone 
for each man can decide. So far as there is any room for 
argument, there is room for systematic thought, and systematic 
thought in this field is called Moral Philosophy. 

We come to the last field of inquiry in which to-day Chris- 
tianity is concerned to defend itself—the field on the confines, 
as it were, between Philosophy and Natural Science, that of 
Experimental or Descriptive Psychology. A great deal has been 
written, especially in America, upon the ‘ Psychology of Religion.’ 
We cannot say that there is here any direct collision between 
Christianity and Science. If Psychology describes Christian 
experience, that leaves still open the question as to its value, 
and this question is no longer one for Psychology, but for 
Philosophy in the sense just explained. The study, however, 
of the Psychology of Religion no doubt may create a certain dis- 
position of mind unfavourable to the Christian claims. Just as 
the study of Comparative Religion tends to depreciate Chris- 
tianity by assimilating it to other forms of religion, so the 
Psychology of Religion may tend to depreciate all religious ex- 
perience by assimilating it to other, non-religious, forms of 
experience, and showing its intimate connexion with physio- 
logical conditions. Only by a confusion of thought, indeed, can 
you suppose that you have disposed of Conversion by statistics 
purporting to show that it normally takes place at the age of 
puberty, but it is quite true that anyone whose mind is immersed 
in such statistics may find the attitude of the religious men 
hard to maintain. We may therefore, I think, rightly regard 
the field of Psychology as one in which Christianity meets opposi- 
tion to-day. 

We have, I think, now taken a general survey of the fields 
where Knowledge and Christianity come into contact, and we 
admitted that the attainment of exceptional knowledge on other 
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fields could not be adduced by the Christian apologist to prove 
that knowledge as a whole was compatible with Christianity. If 
we found that a man had only to be learned enough as an anthro- 
pologist, or eminent enough as @ philosopher or psychologist, in 
order to reject Christianity, we could not get over that fact 
by adducing eminent chemists or philologists who were Christians. 
Of course, there is a large educated public which does not consist 
of specialists in any line—people who read the weekly reviews 
and discuss in club armchairs, and are interested in the serious 
Drama—and when one is considering the position of Chris- 
tianity it might seem more appropriate to take account of the 
general notions, more or less vague and dilettante, which float 
among this class, than of the doctrines of specialists, who are, 
after all, a much less numerous class of men. The notions of 
that larger class find expression in the work of the poets and 
novelists and essay-writers of the day, work which from some 
points of view may be of a higher order than the books of an 
academic anthropologist or philosopher. It may be fuller of 
original thoughts and observations. But there is a difference 
between all such work, however brilliant, and the work of the 
specialist in Philosophy. The difference simply is that the 
Philosopher has tried to think systematically about certain prob- 
lems, while the novelist or essay-writer throws out his thoughts, 
as they come, without feeling bound to co-ordinate them in a 
logical system. But when we want to know the truth or 
validity of ideas, it is just by ascertaining how they fit into 
some large system of truth, how they square with other ideas 
and perceptions, that we can find out. The philosopher is thus 
working under a control, to which writers like Mr. Bernard Shaw 
or Mr. Galsworthy, who can fling about their ideas in an easy, 
free-handed way, are not subject. And when ‘we examine the 
ideas current among the educated on such a subject as Christianity 
. we find, I think, that they are either fragments caught up from 
the teaching of professional anthropologists and philosophers, or 
that, if they are original perceptions, society will not ultimately 
recognise them as true, unless they have been incorporated in 
some system by methodical researchers and thinkers. All the 
criticism of Christianity which we encounter in ordinary conversa- 
tion will be found to be based upon certain conceptions of anthro- 
pology or philosophy or psychology, often casual and fluctuating 
enough; we are therefore brought round in the end to the 
question which has hovered before us so long: ‘ How is. Chris- 
tianity regarded by the men who stand at the top as authorities 
in Anthropology, Philosophy, and Psychology?’ 

And when we look, we see that these fields offer no exception 
to the general fact which we noticed at the outset: Christians 
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and non-Christians stand side by side. It is plain that know- 
ledge and ability in these fields do not necessarily lead men to 
Christianity ; for then we should not see the non-Christians. It 
is equally plain that knowledge and ability.in these fields do 
not make Christian belief impossible; for then we should not 
see the Christians. On the hill of knowledge no level has been 
reached, where a man can say ‘Here I am safe: Christianity 
cannot touch me here.’ This state of things is much more 
awkward for the Rationalist than for the Christian. 

But there is one substantial part of the Rationalist’s case 
which we have not yet heard. ‘It is all very well,’ he will say, 
‘to point to a certain number of people who are Christians at 
this present moment; but you have overlooked the main point. 
You are judging of a movement, and you cannot take one 
moment in the process by itself. To know which way things 
are tending you must look back a little, and see the present 
moment in its temporal context. A vast change in thought has 
taken place during the last fifty years, and it is by comparing the 
Christianity of 1913 with the Christianity of 1863 that we 
Rationalists can register our success. Not so much that the 
number of people who openly repudiate Christianity has in- 
creased, and that the old social stigma attaching to the ‘‘ infidel” 
is gone from polite society, but that so great a change has taken 
place in the inner character of what passes for Christianity 
to-day. What a different thing is covered by the old label! 
You yourself admit that many of the beliefs which we attacked 
are no longer found at the top level. Which of those anthropo- 
logists and philosophers whom you claim as Christians believes 
in the truth of everything in the Bible or the doctrine of everlast- 
ing torment? The old orthodoxy, at any rate, is not found at 
the top level. Essays and Reviews would nowadays not ruffle 
the surface of the ecclesiastical waters. When we see how 
Christianity has contracted within its outside shell, we can 
afford to wait a little longer till it shrivels up altogether, and the 
shell collapses. You have been driven from point to point. Of 
course, at each retreat you proclaimed that you were not aban- 
doning anything essential. We are afraid that you may have 
to make the same discovery about many things to which you 
still cling to-day.’ 

The change indicated by the Rationalist is, all intelligent 
Christians must admit, a very real fact, and a fact which besets 
them with searching questions. To attempt to minimise its 
significance is as unwise on the part of the Christian as it is 
unwise on the part of the Rationalist to minimise the significance 
of the fact that so many people capable of appreciating the 
change are Christians still. There is, however, one important 
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consideration which the Rationalist’s argument left out. It is 
not only over the beliefs of the Christian Church that a change 
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It has passed during the last two generations. Of the combatants 
do who faced each other fifty years ago none stands the same. If 
not educated Christians have abandoned some of the beliefs of their 
een grandfathers, time has dealt rudely with the fabric of the old 
nity Victorian Rationalism. True, the first chapter of Genesis is 
10re now esteemed out of date as Science, though it continues to 
have its value as a literary monument. The Synthetic Philo- 
case sophy is also out of date as Science; whether it continues to 
say, have value as a literary monument may be questioned. 
5 at It is not as if a hesitating and hard-driven Christianity were 
int. enclosed by a body of opinion, vast, compact, and victorious. 
one There is, no doubt, some confusion of belief within the Church, 
ings but outside of it what we see to-day is chaos. Hundreds, no 
sent doubt, start up to bear witness against Christianity; the diffi- 
has culty, as it was of old in the case of the Founder, is to discover 
the two whose witness agrees together. If we sometimes find it a 
owe hard problem What to believe, it is no less hard a problem What 
the to disbelieve. Supposing that Christianity is not true, does that 
in- mean that every single assertion, which it implies, is untrue? 
lel” If not, which are we to reject? In answer to such a question 
iken we can get to-day, from the non-Christian world, nothing but a 
nity babel of voices. I once heard a cynical person describe modern 
bel ! liberal theologians by a figure which has also, I observe, been 
cked employed: by one of the writers in Foundations. They were, 
‘Opo- he said, like men sitting in a slowly heated room, who divested 
ieves themselves of garment after garment, discussing the while what 
rlast- minimum decency compelled them to keep on. The illustration 
d at was witty enough; it seems to me mainly useful by its contrast 
ruffle to the real situation. The whole difficulty of the religious thinker 
how to-day is to know (keeping up the figure of the parable) when 
can he has reached nudity. To typify the aetual state of things 
1 the properly we should have to imagine a kind of people who could 
Of not easily distinguish their clothes from their skins. While 
\ban- some, therefore, were keeping on the clothes which they wanted 
have to get rid of, others would be tearing off portions of their skin 
you under the impression they were clothes. That is the religious 
difficulty to-day. 
igent If there are many, still formally members of a Christian 
esets Church, who have rejected a mass of beliefs characteristic of 
e its Christians in former generations, there are not a few people 
it is who stand outside all religious communities and abjure the name 
ance of Christian, and who yet have adopted as their personal beliefs 
+ the large elements of the Christian tradition. It is a question of 
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commoner to-day than to hear people denounce ‘dogma.’ What 
they mean by ‘dogma’ is any belief which they themselves may 
happen to have discarded. There is a type of Christian who cries 
aloud that we need to turn from the ‘dogma of the Churches’ 
to the Living Christ. But the belief in the Living Christ 
appears a dogma to the Unitarian who feels he has got to some 
thing real in the Fatherhood of God. The conception of God 
as a Person is still dogma from the standpoint represented by 
an eminent French Protestant, the late A. Sabatier. To 
H6ffding, however, the Danish philosopher, who wrote a well- 
known book on the Philosophy of Religion, Sabatier does not 
seem radical enough. Sabatier still habitually uses phrases of 
God, as if he were personal. We must give that up, Hoffding 
says, and we touch ground at last in the bare belief that the 
Universe is somehow of such a nature that ‘values will be 
conserved.’ But do we? This optimistic supposition will seem 
@ dogma to the man who holds that we know absolutely nothing 
about the Reality behind phenomena, although there is even 
here a possibility of dogma creeping in, if we are not careful, 
If we assert definitely that the ground of the Universe is Un- 
knowable, we may be taxed with dogma by the man who does 
not know enough about it, even to say whether it is in its essence 
unknowable or not, who will go no further than to say that he 
personally does not know. It will be seen that it is no simple 
matter to get rid of Christian belief. 

The Christian Church has suffered great changes in the last 
half-century, but it has seen around it system after system arise, 
have its day of pride and power, and with strange rapidity sink 
into obsolescence. Spencer and Haeckel, except for the less 
cultured classes, are gone; Comtism is a thing of the past; 
Pragmatism is already vieux jeu; Nietzsche from a prophet is 
becoming an interesting literary phenomenon ; Bergson himself 
is beginning to experience the inevitable reaction to the vehem- 
ence of his popular réclame. Whatever weaknesses the non- 
Christian world may discover in Christianity, it has so far not 
been able in Europe to put forward any rival to it of equal 
permanence and power. And one has to notice how much of 
the vague and informal religiosity which runs through the 
modern world, far outside the confines of the Christian Body, 
depends for its existence upon the tradition of the Christian 
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Church. It exhibits—to use the figure of a shrewd observer, | 


Ernst Troeltsch—variations played by each virtuoso according 
to his individual fancy upon the Christian theme. 

But if Christianity and non-Christian types of belief shade 
off into each other by all these gradations, it raises the question: 
What does one mean by Christianity? If we claim permanence 
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for the Christian Church, in spite of the changes we have 
admitted, we must indicate some essential thing which remains 
the same. The faith embodied in the Catholic creeds involves 
the belief that a Man who appeared among the Jews during 
the reign of the Emperor Tiberius and was executed by the 
Roman Government, as a nationalist pretender, stood to the 
Power governing the Universe in a relation so close that it can 
be described as personal identity. And it might seem that the 
formula ‘Jesus is God’ gives a clear issue which would make a 
division between those who believe it and those who do not. 
We find, however, that when we try to apply it as a criterion 
it is full of ambiguities. Even the orthodox theology does not 
assert that God and Jesus are co-extensive. It allows that 
propositions are true of Jesus which would not be true of God— 
that he ‘ grew,’ for instance, ‘in wisdom and stature’; and that 
propositions are true of God which would not be true of Jesus— 
that He ‘so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten 
Son.’ The personal identity therefore asserted by the formula 
‘Jesus is God’ is not, according to the orthodox theology, the 
simple case of one individual denoted by two descriptions. It 
is 8 case altogether unique and mysterious. The term ‘God,’ 
again, has been used in a bewildering number of senses ; accord- 
ing to some of these the formula ‘Jesus is God’ might mean 
nothing that was not true of all good men, or of all men without 
distinction, or of every single thing in the Universe. The great 
dividing-line, it appears to me, is that which marks off all those 
who hold that the relation of Jesus to God—however they 
describe or formulate it—is of such a kind that it could not be 
repeated in any other individual, that to speak in fact of its being 
repeated in any other individual is a contradiction in terms, 
since any individual standing in that relation to God would be 
Jesus, and that Jesus, in virtue of that relation, has the same 
absolute claim upon all men’s worship and loyalty as belongs 
to God. A persuasion of this sort of uniqueness attaching to 
Jesus seems to me the essential characteristic of what has 
actually in the field of human history been Christianity. 

This is the persuasion, with all that it implies, which still 
animates the Christian Body and nerves it to its tasks in the 
world. It cannot be denied that its leaders have abandoned 
some of the beliefs attacked by Rationalists two generations ago. 
If, however, any enemy thinks that Christianity has thereby 
been brought nearer to destruction, nearer to abandoning its 
central and essential faith, the facts hardly seem to bear out his 
confidence. It is important to realise that the beliefs which it 
has abandoned belonged largely to a different category from the 
beliefs which it retains. The beliefs which it. has abandoned 
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related to scientific and historical facts, and brought it therefore 
upon a territory claimed by Science and History. Hence the 
old conflict between ‘Moses and Geology,’ between tradition 
and Colenso. The beliefs which it retains are in a region where 
neither Natural Science nor History, but only Philosophy, can 
exercise control. Whether the Ultimate Ground of the Universe 
is a Personal Will is not a question which we can settle by an 
appeal to visible or tangible facts; any hypothesis as to the 
Ultimate Ground, the Christian’s or the Agnostic’s, makes no 
difference to Physics or Chemistry or Geology or Mathematics. 
The Christian belief, again, as to the significance of Jesus Christ 
rests upon certain value-judgments, which objective History 
can no more prove or disprove than it can prove or disprove the 
artistic value of a picture or a sonata. 

The effect of this change is that Christianity and its adver- 
saries to-day are much less within each other’s reach than in 
the ‘ Moses-and-Geology’ days. ‘Those were good old days for 
the Rationalist ; he could deal his blows with a light heart and 
feel them get home. It was an easy business, which did not 
require much thought; a brute fact or two lay always ready 
at hand to fling. We can understand that he does not readily 
adjust himself to the new conditions. He can now only close 
with Christianity by rising to a region of systematic thought, 
where the unphilosophic Rationalist is not at home. And in 
the end you never can get a clear-cut, indubitable, matter-of-fact 
result, such as the old-fashioned Rationalist loved! In the old 
days there seemed to be a certain number of facts, clearly estab- 
lished by Science, which stood in the way of Christian belief. 
There are none to-day—no facts, that is, except the great obvious 
fact of Evil, which is a difficulty not for Christianity only, but 
for any form of religious or optimistic belief, a moral rather than 
a scientific difficulty. One might say that the obstructions which 
hindered the advance of the engine have been removed; the 
track is clear; if the engine does not move now, it is that the 
inner propelling power is wanting. It is not that the Christian 


hypothesis seems impossible, but that it seems unnecessary, 


All the difficulties which arise, as we saw, from Anthropology, 
from Philosophy, and from Psychology, act rather by weakening 
the motive power than by offering obstacles of fact. It is con- 
ceivable that this sort of difficulty is just as serious, but it is 
certainly of quite a different kind. 

But if Christian belief cannot be got at by any short knock- 
down argument, that means that it cannot be established either 
by argument of that kind. Argument, generally speaking, in 
religion, can do no more than clear the track; it cannot make 
the engine move. One may, I think, divine that the Christian 
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Church will advance its cause in the days lying before us only 
by exhibiting a type of life realised in practice. An essential 
part of its case rested, as we saw, upon judgments of value, 
where only individual perception, and not argument or scientific 
demonstration, could decide. The utmost that we can do to 
prove the value of a work of art to any other man is to call his 
attention to its beauty. And if the Christian Church wishes 
to convince the world of the supreme value of its ideal of love, 
itcan only do so by steadily confronting it with the actual thing, 
by loving more. The real attraction to a society consists in 
what we call its special atmosphere. Supposing, in the Chris- 
tian society, the love which shines in certain individual lives 
became general, a quickening of emotion and will which could 
be called love not in any pale metaphorical sense, but in literal 
trath, a force shaping all conduct and social organisation, and 
heightening all life with an exhaustless interest and energy, 
there would perhaps be less need for books of Christian evi- 
dences. It is on the field of Philosophy, we saw, that the diffi- 
culties are found. And we may perhaps glance back at those 
we indicated and see how closely such an actual realisation of 
the Spirit of Christ would bear upon them. There was the 
metaphysical theory which dissolved the unity of the individual 
soul into a mental accompaniment of successive bodily states : 
it is in love that the consciousness of the unity of the person 
becomes most intense. Who loves a succession of mental states? 
There was the epistemological difficulty of faith and knowledge : 
to the lover it is not paradox, but a truism, to say ‘ Blessed are 
they that have not seen and yet have believed.’ There was 
the moral difficulty of God’s forgiveness: in the life of love 
forgiveness is a matter of course. There was the appearance 
of something unworthy in the relation of love between God and 
the human soul: it is only the full exhibition of what love is 
which can show its divine dignity. There was the difficulty that 
the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount seemed servile : the lover 
rejoicing in his service and sacrifice could only laugh. And 
lastly, the Christian ideal seemed to imply an asceticism which 
diminished the personality and took the richness and colour out 
of life. If the Christian ideal were realised, we should see so 
plainly the man who lost himself for Christ’s sake find himself 
many times over, that to represent self-restraint by its negative 
side only would be an obvious foolishness. 
Epwyn BEVAN. 
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GENERAL WOLFE AND GRAY’S ‘ELEGY 


‘A sort of romance still clings to his name.’ 

So wrote Horace Walpole in his declining years, as he 
summed up the character of the youthful captain who, a genen- 
tion before, had astonished the world by his brilliant victoy 
at Quebec. That same romance has not in our century fallen 
away from the name of Wolfe. Rather does it increase with 
time and with our wider knowledge of the man and apprecia 
tion of his achievement. No more striking illustration of this 
could be afforded than by the universal interest in a recent 
discovery of a Wolfe relic which links up, as it were, two 
traditions of the young hero as lover and as an enthusiastic 
admirer of a noble poem. 

In the year 1809 there died at her house in Grosvenor Squan 
the aged Duchess of Bolton. This lady, half a century before, 
had been Miss Katherine Lowther, who was engaged to th 
young General. Of the curious circumstances of this engage 
ment I will speak presently. Two of the lady’s letters, dated 
1759—one of them addressed to the mother of the hero—ar 
extant, breathing condolence in his untimely death and her own 
sorrow. But time assuages love’s pangs, and a few years later 
Miss Lowther became the second wife of Harry, sixth and last 
Duke of Bolton. Had she wholly erased Wolfe’s memory from 
her heart? Long before her death she gave his miniature away 
to a relation, from whom it passed to a stranger. Another gift 
of his went to her Grace’s daughter, who did not even know its 
history. His letters and other tokens she destroyed, and a copy 
of.a book which had once been his was given or fell into the 
hands of her confidential servant and companion, a Mrs. Ewing. 
This person kept the relic until her death, when it passed to her 
daughter, Mrs. Day, and afterwards was inherited by the latter's 
daughter, the widow of an officer, who'died in Havre in 1888. 

At this lady’s decease it became the property, together with 
many other books and effects, of M. Gonfreville, a book- 
seller of Havre, who in turn disposed of it to Mr. W. R. 
Colling. This gentleman, in whose possession or in that of his 
family it remained in obscurity for many years, seems to have 
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attached value to it only because of the inscription on the fly-leaf 
of the famous Elegy in a Country Churchyard by Thomas Gray : 


Given to my Mother, Mrs. J. Ewing, by her mistress, the late Duchess 
of Bolton, as having belong’d to the celebrated Genl. Wolf. L.D. [Day] 


There are indications that in the course of its later history 
the small quarto brochure has undergone several changes. Origin- 
ally letters or MSS. were bound up with it, and the covers may 
possibly have held other printed matter, perhaps other copies of 
Gray’s poems. On the inside cover is the book-plate of Powlett, 
Duke of Bolton. But scattered through the few leaves of text 
of the Elegy are fragments of handwriting, and this handwriting 
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enen. | is unquestionably Wolfe’s own. 

rictory In the volume thus so unexpectedly recovered the title-page 
fallen | bears the inscription ‘From K. L. Neptune at Sea.’ The 





annotations in the young warrior’s own hand are few, but 






with 

recia. | pregnant. In order to appraise them aright, all the actual circum- 
f this | stances should be taken into consideration. The Neptune left 
ecent | Spithead on Saturday the 17th of February 1759, and they only 





came to anchor at Halifax on the 30th of April—ten weeks at 
sea. We know what an indifferent sailor Wolfe was, so that he 
had plenty of time for solitude and self-communion. Ona previ- 
ous expedition a year or two before he had written that for one 
who did not suffer from mal de mer ‘ this life for a little while is 
tolerable.’ 

It is then an easy commodious conveyance to a distant place, and 
upon the quarter-deck of a ninety-gun ship a man may stretch and 
exercise his limbs. I have not myself been one hour well since we 
embarked, and have the mortification to find that I am the worst mariner 
in the whole ship. 






fore, 









Elsewhere in the same missive to his mother he says : 


A man should always have a letter writ at sea, because the oppor- 
tunities of despatching them are seldom and sudden, and a sick, qualmish 
stomach is to consult the weather. He must write when he can; he may 







not be able to do it when he would. 







te But if Wolfe wrote any letters on this long voyage none 
the | have yet emerged into light. His first letter to Pitt is dated 
ng. the 1st of May. The first entry we have of his Journal is the 
her | lth of May. Nothing is more probable than that he wrote to 





Miss Lowther, and the presumption is (to be strengthened, as 
we shall see later) that such letter or letters were destroyed by 
that lady. These few marginal notes in the copy of Gray’s 
Elegy constitute, then, the only written memorial in Wolfe’s 
handwriting of that ten weeks’ voyage. : 

The last line of the ninth stanza, 


The Paths of Glory lead but to the Grave, 
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is underscored. It is itself a paraphrase of much that appears 
in the young General’s own correspondence. But it was to have 
a definite and literal significance as yet hidden from him. A few 
stanzas later, when the poet writes, 
Chill Penury repress’d their noble Rage 
And froze the genial Current of the Soul, 

Wolfe breaks into this comment : 

How ineffectual are oft our own unaided Exertions especially in early 







































Life! How many shining Lights owe to Patronage and Affluence what 0 
their Talents would never procure them ! I 
The idea is pursued later, for at the bottom of the next \ 
page, after the poet has recited the reasons why their straitened . 
circumstances were circumscribed, he notes: 
The Poet might have said with equal Truth that Penury oft forbids " 
even the Performance of common Duty. th 
This, too, is a charitable sentiment which those familiar with pe 
Wolfe’s correspondence will recall. By ‘duty,’ however, is not fir 
to be understood the imposed routine or actions of life—for in } pp 
these things the General was very punctilious—but a generous fy, 
conduct towards friends and relations. Ty 
Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife of 
Their sober wishes never learnt to stray ; of 
Along the cool, sequester’d vale of life ; fea 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 
This is a beautiful picture of quiet, secluded human happiness, § jg 
Wolfe’s comment is: acre 
Many, indeed, are not fitted for any active Part in Life. atte 
But one hint there is, and one alone, that the fair donor of a8 
the poem was in the reader’s thoughts : Que 
On some fond Breast the parting Soul relies. he 1 
This is underlined. =n : 
Here [wrote Gray] rests his head upon the lap of Earth, oo 
A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown. bate) 
Against this there is a marginal note : ‘ Yet were he on this lette 
Score less Happy?’ Quet 
It must not be supposed—none could suppose—that theeg “7™ 
brief comments—inscribed probably currente calamo—afford more cod 
than the merest indication of the degree in which this fine poem§ ang 
impressed Wolfe. They were only straws on the strong here 
channel of his thoughts. He was not the man to pour forth thalf hugel 
flood upon paper. Nevertheless, as he says in a letter now befor Poges 
me, ‘ The little time taken for meditation is the best employed i owe 








all our lives’; and there were, even on land, frequent occasiots 
with him, in ‘the dead of night’ (to quote from the same 
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epistle), “ when all is quiet and at rest . . . one of those intervals 
wherein men think of what they really are and what they really 
should be; how much is expected and how little performed.’ 

But the time came, under the very walls of the fortress 
deathlessly linked with his name, when, so the world has been 
told, the young warrior expressed his admiration of these verses 
in no uncertain tones. 

There are few anecdotes in British history better known 
or oftener repeated than that of Wolfe’s recitation of Gray’s 
Elegy while drifting down the St. Lawrence on the eve of 
the scaling of the Heights of Abraham and of his saying, 
‘Gentlemen, I would rather be the author of that poem than 
take Quebec.’ 

At the same time one doubts if there is any story in the 
whole range of that history which has been such a pitfall for 
the careless historian or which has undergone in passing from 
pen to pen such fantastic permutations as this. Who told it 
first? From whence is it derived? From the beginning to the 
present it offers in itself a singular object-lesson in the art of 
writing history, or rather, in how history should not be written. 
The anecdote was from the first accepted as too good to permit 
of any ‘aspersions on its authenticity.’ Seemingly no chronicler 
of the siege of Quebec dared even to investigate its origin, for 
fear of finding it dissolve into the thin air of fable. 


Who has not heard [wrote the late Mr. Justin McCarthy], who has 
not been touched and thrilled by the story of Wolfe, while being rowed 
across the spreading waters of the St. Lawrence to the cove where the 
attempt was to be made, repeating in low tones to his officers near him 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard? Who does not remember Wolfe’s 
famous saying that he would rather have written the Zlegy than take 
Quebec? It is a fine saying, akin to that of Caesar when he swore that 
he would rather be the first man in an obscure Italian village than the 
second man in Rome. We may perhaps take the liberty of questioning 
the absolute accuracy of either saying. In C.esar’s case he was no doubt 
sufficiently conscious that he was going to be the first man in Rome. In 
Wolfe’s case we may well believe that his exquisite tribute to literature 
and to the most charming work of one of the most charming men of 
letters then alive was not meant very seriously. He was a soldier, 
Quebec was his duty, Quebec was to be his fame. But it is one of those 
sayings that live for ever, and the mere thought of it at once calls up 
two widely different pictures, pictures of places in two widely different 
parts of the world. One shows the shining, swelling St. Lawrence River 
and the dead hour of night and those slowly-moving boats of hushed 
heroes creeping across the waters to where the mighty Quebec Hills gloomed 
hugely out. The other is of that quiet churchyard in England, at Stoke 
Poges, near Slough, where pilgrims from many parts of the world still 
wander through the pleasant Buckinghamshire fields to stand where Gray 
conceived his Elegy.? 


1 History of the Four Georges, vol. ii. 
Vou. LXXILI—No. 434 
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A note by Sir Denis Le Marchant to the 1845 edition of 
Walpole’s Memoirs, in which he discusses the relationship 
between Wolfe and Townshend, says of Wolfe : 


The feeling that at all times appeared uppermost in his mind was 
an insatiable appetite for glory and desire after posthumous fame. He 
idolised genius either in arts or arms. Even on the day of the attack, 
while sailing down the St. Lawrence, he read aloud Gray’s Elegy, and 
observed several times to the officers with him that he did not. know 
whether he would not rather be the author of that poem than the con- 
queror of Quebec. In truth his was a noble nature. His feelings were 
as genuine as they were ardent. 


It is really entertaining to take down volume after volume 
from our shelves and see how the legend varies. 

Stanhope gives a certain Professor Robison of Edinburgh as 
the authority for the story: 





















Not a word was spoken, not a sound was heard beyond the rippling 
of the stream. Wolfe alone—this tradition has told us—repeated in a 
low voice to the other officers in his boat those beautiful stanzas with 
which a country churchyard inspired the muse of Gray. One noble line, 


‘The paths of glory lead but to the grave,’ 


must have seemed at such a moment fraught with mournful meaning. 
At the close of the recitation Wolfe added, ‘Now, gentlemen, I would 
rather be the author of that poem than take Quebec.’ 


In a footnote Stanhope cites Grahame’s History of the United 
States (vol. iv. p. 51). To the name of the poem the historian 
adds, ‘of which a copy had been brought to him by the last 
packet from England.’ 


Carlyle, in his Frederick the Great (Book xix. chap. vi.) tells 
the story of the capture of Quebec and gives what may be de- 
scribed as an ‘improved ’ version of Wolfe’s words on the poem: 


Above Quebec, Night of September 12-13th.—In profound silence, on 
the stream of the St. Lawrence far away, a notable adventure is going 
on. Wolfe from two points well above Quebec (‘As a last shift we 
will try that way’), with about 5000 men, is silently descending in boats; 
with purpose to climb the heights somewhere on this side the city, and 
be in upon it, if fate will. An enterprise of almost sublime nature; 
very great if it can succeed. The cliffs all beset to his left hand; 
Montcalm in person guarding Quebec with his main strength. 

Wolfe silently descends; mind made up; thoughts hushed quiet into 
one great thought ; in the ripple of the perpetual waters under the grim 
cliffs and the eternal stars. Conversing with his people, he was heard 
to recite some passages of Gray’s Elegy, lately come out to those parts, 
of which, says an ear-witness, he expressed his admiration to an enthu- 
siastic degree: ‘Ah, these are tones of the Eternal Melodies, are not 
they? A man might thank Heaven had he such a gift, almost as we might 
for succeeding here, Gentlemen !’ 
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Carlyle adds the following footnote : 


Professor Robison, then a Naval junior, in the boat along with Wolfe, 
afterwards a well-known Professor of Natural Philosophy at Edinburgh, 
was often heard, by persons whom I have heard again, to repeat this 
anecdote. 


He also gives a reference to Playfair’s Life of Robison. . 
Grahame’s History of the United States (published 1845) 

referred to by Stanhope repeats the same story, but with more 

emphatic statements as to the general order for silence : 


Silence was commanded under pain of death, which was, indeed, doubly 
menaced, and a death-like stillness was preserved in every boat, except 
the one which conveyed the commander-in-chief, where, in accents barely 
audible to the profound attention of his listening officers, Wolfe repeated 
that noble effusion of solemn thought and poetic genius, Gray’s Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard, which had been recently published at London,? 
and of which a copy was conveyed to him by the last packet from England. 
When he had finished his recitation, he added, in a tone still guardedly 
low, but earnest and emphatic, ‘Now, gentlemen, I would rather be 
the author of that poem than take Quebec’—perhaps the noblest tribute 
ever paid by arms to letters since that heroic era when hostile fury and 
havoc were remedied or intercepted by respect for the genius of Aristotle 
and for the poetry of Pindar and Euripides. 


Bancroft, in the History of the United States of America 
(vol. iii. chap. xiv.), gives a somewhat different account : 


The day and night of the twelfth were employed in preparations. 
The autumn evening was bright, and the General, under the clear star- 
light, visited his stations to make his final inspection and utter his last 
words of encouragement. As he passed from ship to ship, he spoke to 
those in the boat with him of the poet Gray and the Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard. ‘I,’ said he, ‘would prefer being the author of that poem 
to the glory of beating the French to-morrow’ ; and while the oars struck 
the river as it rippled in the silence of the night air under the flowing 
tide, he repeated : 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, ~ 
Await alike the inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave, 


Bancroft’s account continues : 


Every officer knew his appointed duty when, at one o'clock in the 
morning of the 13th of September, Wolfe, Monckton, and Murray, and 
about half the forces, set off in boats, and using neither sail nor oars, 
glided down with the tide. 

It will be noted that the occasion of the recitation of the poem 
was not, according to this account, during the actual journey 
down the river on the early morning of the 18th, but during 
the final preparations late on the previous day. 

* The poem first appeared in 1751, eight years before, and nine editions had 
already been issued. 

312 
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Major Warburton, in his Conquest of Canada, written in 
1857, tells the story in the following manner : 


Silently and swiftly, unchallenged by the French sentries, Wolfe's 
flviilla dropped down the stream in the shade of the overhanging clifis. 
The rowers scarcely stirred the water with their oars; the soldiers sat 
motionless. Not a word was spoken save by the young General; he, as 
a midshipman on board of his boat afterwards related, repeated in a 
low voice to the officers by his side Gray’s Elegy in a Country Chureh- 
yard, and as he concluded the beautiful verses, said, ‘Now, gentlemen, 
I would rather be the author of that poem than take Quebec!’ But 
while Wolfe thus, in the poet’s words, gave vent to the intensity of his 
feelings, his eye was constantly bent upon the dark outline of the heights 
under which he hurried past. He recognised at length the appointed 
spot and leaped ashore. 


Wright’s Life of Wolfe also gives the more usual but less 
credible version : 


At midnight, a light being shown by the Sutherland, the first division 
entered flat-bottomed boats, which, as they were filled, repaired to the 
rendezvous. They were then ranged in a line, the Light Infantry in 
the van, the other corps by seniority, and at two o’clock, the signal for 
proceeding being given, the General’s barge took the lead, and the rest 
followed in order. The oarsmen, assisted by the ebbing tide, rowed as 
gently as possible close to the north bank, and while the soldiers sat 
silent and motionless the flotilla dropped swiftly down the river. The 
night was calm, but dark. As in death-like stillness they were borne 
along, Wolfe, in whispers only audible to the officers who accompanied 
him, repeated Gray’s Elegy. With thoughts of his betrothed and of 
his mother, and impressed by the foreboding of which he told Jervis, his 
feelings may be imagined as he recited the lines. 

When, in the poet’s words, he had spoken of his merits and his 
frailties alike in trembling hope, reposing in the bosom of his Father 
and his God, ‘ Now, gentlemen,’ he added in a low but earnestly emphatic 
tone, ‘I would rather be the author of that piece than take Quebec.’ 


Thus, too, Parkman, in his Montcalm and Wolfe : 


For ful] two hours the procession of boats, borne on the current, 
steered silently down the St. Lawrence. The stars were visible, but the 
night was moonless and sufficiently dark. The General was in one of 
the foremost boats, and near him was a young midshipman, John 
Robinson [sic]. . . He used to tell in his later life how Wolfe, with a 
low voice, repeated Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard to the officers 
about him. Probably it was to relieve the intense strain of his thoughts. 
Among the rest was the verse which his own fate was soon to illustrate: 


‘The paths of glory lead but to the grave.’ 


‘Gentlemen,’ he said, as his recital ended, ‘I would rather have written 
those lines than take Quebec.’ None were there to tell him that the hero is 


greater than the poet. 
Green in his Short History of the English People says : 


Not a voice broke the silence of the night save the voice of Wolfe 
himself as he quietly repeated the stanzas of Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
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Churchyard, remarking as he closed, ‘I had rather be the author of 
that poem than take Quebec.’ 


‘This is repeated in Mr. Leadam’s Political History of England. 

Dr. Doughty (the Canadian Archivist) in The Siege of Quebec 
adds the information that Captain Delaune, who was to command 
the twenty-four volunteers who were to be the first to land, 
and who was of course a personal friend of the General, was in 
the first boat with him. He gives the story in its traditional 
form : 

While the boats were falling down with the tide and the fate of 
Quebec was already trembling in the balance the gentle voice of Wolfe 


was heard above the murmur of the waters, repeating the since well- 
known lines of Gray, the last line of which was so soon to be exemplified 


in his own brilliant passage through glory to the grave. 


Dr. Doughty adds a footnote: ‘ Wolfe, it is said, received 
a copy of Gray’s poems from Miss Lowther,’ but he gives no 
indication of his authority for this statement, although it may 
(as we shall see) have been the Marquess of Winchester. 

In another footnote he quotes Parkman’s Montcalm and 
Wolfe as to the story having been first told by Professor Robison. 
Then he adds : 


The fact that Wolfe repeated these lines while on the water does not 
appear to rest solely on the testimony of Professor Robison. A few 
years after the Siege of Quebec a sketch of Wolfe’s life was written, 
wherein it is mentioned that on the eve of the battle Wolfe repeated the 
lines of Gray to the soldiers in the boats. 


It would have been more satisfactory had Dr. Doughty given 
some indication as to the author of this sketch and where it 
appeared. 

Colonel William Wood, in his book The Fight for Canada, 
after having pointed out the length of time during which 
Robison’s story lay dormant after the battle, and also pointing 
out that Robison was only ‘rated as a midshipman ’—‘a very 
different thing from being one,’ fell into a curious error. 
‘Horace Walpole,’ he says, ‘was a contemporary, and tells the 
same story in his Memoirs, vol. i. p. 21, but side by side with 
the gossip about Wolfe’s bravado before Pitt and Temple.’ None 
of these anecdotes are given in Waipole’s Memoirs, but are 
really contained in a lengthy note added to the edition pub- 
lished in 1845 by the editor, Sir Denis Le Marchant. In a subse- 
quent edition Colonel Wood has, I believe, omitted this passage. 

Nor, finally, can the present writer exculpate himself from 
the charge of carelessness. In my Life and Letters of James 
Wolfe (1909), while standing forth for the truth of Robison’s 
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story, I, too, omitted the important words ‘to-morrow,’ thus 
making the incident take place on the early morning of the battle, 

No wonder that these and many other variations and con-. 
tradictions should have driven Professor E. E. Morris to suspect 
that ‘something was wrong’ and led him to analyse the original 
authority.* Profiting by a current suspicion of the legend, Mr, 
Edward Salmon, in his excellent monograph, General Wolfe, 
alone of the narrators of the siege seems to have avoided the 
cardinal error of his predecessors. The afore-mentioned original 
authority is, of course, Professor Robison. 

John Robison, afterwards Professor of Natural Philosophy 
at Edinburgh University, became in 1758 tutor to the son of 
Admiral Knowles. He agreed in 1759 to accompany his pupil, 
who was a midshipman on Admiral Saunders’ ship the Neptune, 
on the expedition to Quebec. During the voyage young Knowles - 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant in the Royal William, 
and Robison, who was himself barely twenty years of age, went 
with Knowles to his new ship and was there rated as a midship- 
man. It was in this capacity that he was present in Wolfe's 
boat the night before the battle of Quebec. 

Here is his own account of that evening as given in Play- 
fair’s Biographical Account of Professor Robison, published in 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh Transactions for 1815 : 

He happened to be on duty in the boat in which General Wolfe went 
to visit some of his posts the night before the battle, which was expected 
to be decisive of the fate of the campaign. The evening was fine, and 
the scene, considering the work they were engaged in and the morning 
to which they were looking forward, sufficiently impressive. As they 
rowed along the General, with much feeling, repeated nearly the whole 
of Gray’s Elegy (which had appeared not long before, and was yet but 
little known) to an officer who sat with him in the stern of the boat; 
adding, as he concluded, that he would prefer being the author of that 
poem to the glory of beating the French to-morrow. 

The italics of the last word are mine. It will be seen that they 
are important. It was two o’clock on the morning of the 13th of 
September when the boats started down the St. Lawrence. 

A few years ago Mr. Augustine Birrell came across in the 
collection of Mr. J. M. Moorsom, K.C., of Field House, Keswick, 
Cumberland, a letter addressed by Sir Walter Scott to his friend 
Southey, who had then undertaken to edit the letters of General 
Wolfe. Although announced for early areariae coe: by Murray 
this work was eventually abandoned. 

Scott’s letter runs as follows: 

Drumlanrig Castle, September 22, 1830. 

My pear Sovurney,—I understand from Lockhart, who is now with 
me, that the letters of Wolfe are now in your hands with a view to 


* English Historical Review, vol. xv. p. 125. 























. Robison’s anecdote appears in print was in 1815. 
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publication. This gives me the greatest pleasure, as the Conqueror of 
Quebec is sure to receive justice from your hand, and I have so much 
regard for his memory as to be heartily glad of it, though I am told 
he found nothing good in Scotland but the marmalade. I write, never- 
theless, to mention to you an anecdote which I heard respecting Wolfe 
from the very first hand, which I make you welcome to if you think the 
anecdote interesting. 
On the night when Wolfe crossed the river with his small army they 
in the men-of-war’s long boats and launches to the General himself 
in the Admiral’s barge. The young midshipman who steered the boat 
was John Robison, afterwards Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, a man of high scientific attainments. I have 
repeatedly heard the Professor say that during part of the passage Wolfe 
pulled out of his pocket and read to officers around (or perhaps repeated) 
Gray’s celebrated Elegy in a Country Churchyard. I do not know if 
the recitation was not so well received as he expected, but he said with 
a good deal of animation, ‘I can only say, gentlemen, that, if the choice 
were mine, I would rather be the author of those verses than win the 
battle which we are to fight to-morrow morning.’ It must not be sup- 
posed that this was a matter of serious election, but it was a strong 
way of expressing his love of literature. I have [heard] Mr. Robison 
tell the story repeatedly, for his daughter became the wife of my intimate 
friend Lord Erskine, afterwards one of the Scottish judges by the title 
of Lord Kinedder, now unhappily no more. I often met his father-in-law 
at his house, which gave me the opportunity of hearing the story more 
than once, Lord Kinedder had a sketch in black-lead-pencil from Mr. 
Robison’s pencil of the whole flotilla as it crossed the river Lawrence. 
I have no doubt it is in the hands of my late friend’s family, and that 
I could get a copy of it for you if you consider it desirable.. If. you 
w.4. it let me know, and I will [get] you a copy accurately made. 


If you wish further proceedings about the drawing address to me, 
Abbotsford, Melrose, for I am here on a visit to my young chief, which 
will end with the week. 

I am always most affectionately and sincerely yours, 

Watrer Scorr. 


Well might Mr. Birrell comment on this letter, ‘This seems 
to prove the truth of the story as conclusively as human testi- 
mony can prove anything.’ 

In a further communication to me Mr. Birrell says : 


That Professor Robison was with Wolfe is, of course, certain, and 
the fact that he repeatedly told the story about the General’s quoting 
Gray’s Elegy is so well established that Scott’s reference to it, though 
interesting, is superfluous. Where the doubt comes in is when was the 
occasion of the lengthy quotation and famous observation? Some time 
before the taking of Quebec, but when? That really is now the only 
point left undetermined. It seems unlikely that the time selected for 
80 long a recitation should be one of those critical moments in life when 
silence is most requested. 


To sum up: The first ascertained occasion in which Professor 
It appears, 
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however, in a letter dated the 10th of February 1804, written by 
Dr. James Currie, who heard it direct from Robison. This letter 
was long afterwards printed in Wallace’s Memoir of Currie. It 
seems strange that the story should not have been caught up by 
one of the journals or magazines of the day. Perhaps other testi- 
mony will yet be forthcoming. The late (the fourteenth) 
Marquess of Winchester, in a communication addressed to Mr. 
Wright, observes : ‘I believe there is a tradition in our family 
of a copy of Gray’s Elegy having been given by Miss Lowther 
to General Wolfe and afterwards returned to her. But I do not 
know what has become of it.’ 

It only remains now to present one or two interesting un- 
published letters which seem to have a bearing on the retum 
of the copy of the Elegy to Wolfe’s innamorata, and incidentally 
also upon Wolfe’s and Miss Lowther’s relations to his mother, 
The General presumably met Miss Lowther, who was the 
daughter of Robert Lowther, Esq., of Barbados, and sister of 
Sir James Lowther (afterwards first Earl of Lonsdale), at Bath 
in November 1758. But the engagement may have been of 
longer standing than is commonly supposed. 

Be this as it may, the match, whatever its seeming advan- 
tages, did not commend itself to Wolfe’s parents. Mrs. Wolfe 
had already frustrated a former love affair of her son (that with 
Miss Lawson), and this she seemed equally determined to oppose. 
But we gather nothing of the later entanglement from the 
correspondence between Wolfe and his mother, and no letter 
from Wolfe to his father later than the 9th of December 1758 
has been preserved. In this, written from Bath, he merely 
observes that ‘a man must be hard to please if he does not 
find someone that will suit him. Cheerfulness and good-humour 
recommend as strongly to some tempers as qualities of a stronger 
cast.’ In the course of the ensuing two months Wolfe is only 
known to have been under the paternal roof at Blackheath fora 
single day. Did Wolfe and his mother part on the best of terms? 
Rather it would seem that there was a ‘coldness,’ the mystery 
concerning which now, I think, bids fair to be explained. The 
young General did not even say ‘good-bye’ in person to his 
parents. 


Deak Mapam fhe wrote to his mother on the eve of parting fo 
Quebec],—The formality of taking leave should be as much as possible 
avoided; therefore I prefer this method of offering my good wishes and 
duty to my father and you. 


With Miss Lowther it was different. The parting may or 
may not have been to the full as impassioned as Charles John- 
stone (who may have known Wolfe personally) declares it was 
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in the pages of Chrysal. There we are told he left the lady 
‘half dead with grief; nor was he in a much happier state.’ All 
that is certain is that the lady gave her lover her portrait and 
a lock of her hair, and now that amongst her other keepsakes 
was this copy of Gray’s Elegy (From K. L.) Further we know 
nothing until Wolfe makes his will, which document is now at 
Somerset House. It also is headed ‘ Neptune at Sea,’ the date 
is the 8th of June 1759, and the very first clause in it is: ‘I 
desire that Miss Lowther’s Picture may be set in Jewels to the 
amount of Five Hundred Guineas and return’d to her.’ 

On the night before the Battle of the Heights, Wolfe invited 
his friend John Jervis (afterwards Earl St. Vincent) to spend 
an hour or two with him in his private cabin on board the 
Sutherland, i 

Wolfe [we read] in the course of their conversation said that he knew 
by presentiment he should not survive the morrow, and when they 
were about to separate he took from his bosom the picture of Miss 
Lowther and delivered it into the hands of his friend, whom he requested, 
should the foreboding be fulfilled, to restore the pledge to the lady on his 
arrival in England.‘ 

Lord St. Vincent’s biographer adds : ‘ Commander Jervis had 
the most painful duty of delivering the pledge to Miss Lowther.’ 
This latter statement is certainly erroneous, for before me is a 
note from Captain Thomas Bell, Wolfe’s aide-de-camp (whose 
Quebec Journal was first described in this Review for March 
1910) : i 

Capt. Bell hopes the Will, Codicil, little Notes, and the Picture got 
safe into Mrs. Wolfe’s hands. 

Elsewhere he says: 

He encloses the General’s letter to him for Mrs. Wolfe’s perusal. The 
leather case which is now deliver’d to Mrs. Wolfe contains the General’s 
private papers. Capt. Bell has sorted them and affixed to each Parcell 
its contents. The Private Letters were not read. .. Col. Carleton, to 
whom the Books and Papers were left, would have payed his Respects 
to Mrs. Wolfe but that he thought it would be improper. 

There are a number of Letters in a box which were sent to America 
and are come back. Capt. Bell will get them in a day or two and send 
them on. . . . The enclosed keys belong to the Trunks and Leather Case. 


In another letter Bell says : 

The Box of Letters he mentioned will be sent to-morrow morning. 
He encloses the General’s watch, which he only got last night, it being 
in one of his Trunks that then came from Portsmouth. 

This was on the 26th of November 1759. On the day 
following : 

Capt. Bell begs to repeat his assurances to Mrs. Wolfe contained in 
his former Note that the Private Papers, altho open’d, were not read. 


* Tucker’s Memoirs of John Jervis, Earl Si. Vincent. 
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The One which he presumes came from the Person mention’d was 
received after the General’s decease. All in the same Hand, together 
with some enclosures, were tied together carefully by Capt. Bell alone. 


Who was ‘the Person mentioned’ by Mrs. Wolfe? The 
following letter, formerly in the Burnaby MSS., seems to answer 
this question : 

Mapam,—Only this Morning ye Tidings of ye Dreadful Calamity 
reached me and I yield to the first Impulse to mingle my Grief with 
th t of the Hero’s Mother at the Loss of One who whatever his Worth 
to his Country was to us both doubly precious. 

I am aware, Madam, of the Chasm between us which has not been 
heal’d. Your displeasure at your Noble Son’s Partiality to one who 
is only too conscious of her own Unworthiness has cost her many @ Pang. 
But you cannot without Cruelty still attribute to me any Coldness in 
His Parting, for, Madam, I always felt and express’d for You both 
Reverence and Affection and desir’d you ever first to be consider’d. ... 
Yet our Hearts are now too deeply wrung for reproaches. 

I have only humbly to express ye Wish that any Messages which He 
may have left for me and which may have been entrusted to ye Bearer 
of his private Effects may thro’ your Indulgence, Madam, be forwarded 
here to me. There was a Picture of me which I know it was His wish 
should, in case of Fatality, come again into my Hands. 

May God comfort you, Madam, in your great affliction is the constant 
Prayer of 

Your Sincere Humble Servant, 
Raby Castle. K. Low THzk. 
25th of October 1759. 


To this Mrs. Wolfe, then at Blackheath, returned through 
a friend, Mrs. Aylmer, a frigid reply. After waiting a month 
further the young lady wrote again, asking anxiously about the 
picture and her letters. This time she was answered by a Mrs. 
' Scott, who enclosed the letters and in all likelihood, amongst 
other keepsakes, this copy of the Elegy. 

I knew not [she says] my Picture was to be sett, but I beg, Madam, 
you will tell Mrs. Wolfe I entreat her to take her own Time about giving 
ye necessary Directions. I can’t as a Mark of his Affection, refuse it; 
otherwise would willingly spare myself the pain of seeing a Picture given 
under far different Hopes and Expectations. 

Not only was the picture (a charming miniature, perhaps by 
Spencer) set, but the jeweller’s detailed description having 
happily been preserved at Squerryes Court, the miniature has 
lately been identified with one now in the possession of Lord 
Barnard at Raby Castle, whose ancestor, the first Duke of Cleve- 
land, married Katherine Duchess of Bolton’s daughter. 

Much, then, has the world heard (but not too much) of 
Wolfe’s opinion of Gray’s poem. One would like now to turn 
to Gray’s opinion of Wolfe’s eulogy of his Elegy. Alas, this is 
denied us. Surely. such a story well deserved to be carried to 
Gray’s ears! There are only two references to Wolfe in Gray’s 
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correspondence. One is @ brief comment in a letter to Wharton 
(the 28th of November 1759) upon a speech of Pitt in proposing 
a monument to Wolfe ; the other, on the 23rd of January follow- 
ing, is to the same correspondent : 

You ask after Quebec. General Townshend says it is much like Rich- 
mond Hill and the river as fine, but bigger, and the vale as riant, as 
rich and as well-cultivated. ... It is certain that he was not at all © 
well with Wolfe, who for some time had not cared to consult with him 
or communicate any of his designs to him. 


That is all—all, at least, that survives. In these days of 
publicity, when every anecdote concerning the great is indus- 
triously canvassed and copied from one newspaper to another, 
it seems singular indeed that young Robison, or his pupil 
Knowles, or some of those to whom he told the tale, should have 
remained thus silent in print. But most of them were long 
absent from England. Many were slain, or the other great 
events which soon began to happen in Europe and overseas 
dimmed for a time the fame of Wolfe. That, I am convinced, 
is the true solution of the mystery. 

‘The glory even of the conqueror of Quebec has sunk into a 
kind of oblivion,’ wrote Christopher North in Noctes Ambro- 
sianae, and he quotes Wordsworth’s lines : 

So fades, so languishes, grows dim and dies, 
All that the world is proud of. 

Curious it is that it was not until after Waterloo had been 
fought that anyone should have thought of writing Wolfe’s bio- 
graphy, or that one of the finest traits ever narrated of any hero 
should have passed from private conversation to the printed 
page ! 
Even then it attracted no attention, for fifteen years later we 
find Scott narrating the story to Southey as something which had 
not yet been published. Southey duly copied it out; but not it 
or Wolfe’s letters or the arresting story of Wolfe’s career proved 
enough to induce the poet to finish the task he had begun, and 
Southey’s Life of Wolfe, to which so many had looked forward 
with interest, was never given to the world. 


BECKLES WILLSON. 


Nore.—Since writing the foregoing my attention has been drawn to 
some rather mediocre stanzas entitled ‘ Lines written at Portsmouth by 
General Wolfe and presented to his lady the evening before his embarkation 
for the Siege of Quebec,’ which were in 1851 contributed to Notes and 
Queries. The correspondent stated that they had been given to him by an 
aged lady into whose possession they had come through a relation of Miss 
Lowther’s. I have been unable to trace the present owner of the stanzas, 
and it may be doubted (as Wright says) if Wolfe, ‘fond though he was of 
the works of our best poets, ever wrote a couplet.’ 
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‘THE SURPLICE NOT A MASS VESTMENT 


(1) 


THE article by Dr. J. Wickham Legg, entitled ‘The Surplice 
as Mass Vestment,’ which appeared in this Review for February, 
began with my name, and was in great part a violent and 
unprovoked attack upon me. 

‘Sir Edward Clarke,’ so the first sentence ran, ‘ who has 
held a great place amongst the Law Officers of the Crown, can 
still surprise and astonish us when he has a Favourite Judgement 
to defend.’ And the writer went on to try to convict med 
gross ignorance and rashness in expressing my belief in the 
soundness of the Ridsdale Judgment. But I was not the only 
subject of this vituperation. 

It may be as well to give a list of those who come under the 
lash of Dr. J. Wickham Legg in the course of his tempestuous 
article : 

(1) The members of the Judicial Committee who gave judg- 
ment in the Ridsdale case. ‘They have fallen into a very gross 
error,’ so gross ‘ that it is impossible, so far as can be now seen, 
for the most ingenious advocate to clear their reputation. 

(2) Sir Edward Clarke. A passage from a letter of his 
The Times is quoted, with the observation that ‘Comment on 
rash statements is clearly superfluous.’ 

(8) The Encyclopaedia Britannica, for ‘a more subtle form 
of error’ than Sir Edward Clarke’s. 

(4) Sir Charles Chadwyck-Healey. Asked to give evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline 
“because with these matters he was very conversant,’ he ‘gives 
no hint of being acquainted with the fact that the surplice is, 
or should be, worn under the albe and chasuble by the priests 
who minister to the largest body of Christians in the world.’ 

(5) Durandus. ‘ His symbolism is stark naught.’ 

(6) Sir John Burchard. ‘The vile Burchard.’ ‘A Roman 
ritualist of the time, and also of the morals of Alexander the 
Sixth.’ 

(7) The five Bishops who formed the sub-committee of the 
Canterbury Upper House. Because in their report ‘they do not 
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support the idea of the identity in origin of the cope and the 
chasuble.’ 

(8) The Concise Oxford Dictionary (1911), for ‘ an insufficient 
definition of the chasuble.’ 

(9) Roman Catholic writers on ceremonial. 

(10) Dr. Rock. 

(11) Mr. John Purchas. 

(12) Dr. Frederick George Lee. 

‘It is useless to quote Roman Catholic writers on ceremonial 
to men who have made anything like a careful study of the 
history of the Christian Vestments. It is a strange frame of 
mind that can nowadays appeal to Dr. Rock as an authority. 
Still less necessary is it to attend to anything to be found in the 
books of Mr. John Purchas or Dr. Frederick George Lee.’ 

(18) The English Clergy since 1559. ‘Pater Braun asks 
what the discontinuance of the vestments for so long a time may 
mean? I would answer: merely the licence of the English 
Clergy.’ 

(14) The Roman Clergy on the Continent. ‘For not having 
an altar frontal of the colour of the day or office, a cushion to 
set under the missal, and a candle at the epistle side which is 
to be lit at the elevation of the Sacrament.’ 

The reputation of Lord Cairns and Lord Selborne, who were 
chiefly responsible for the Ridsdale Judgment, wants no clear- 
ing; it is quite beyond the reach of controversialists like Dr. 
J. Wickham Legg, but in making answer for myself I shall 
show that their Judgment was perfectly sound, and that it is 
only their assailant’s reputation that is in peril. And although 
my friend Sir Charles Chadwyck-Healey is very well able to take 
care of himself, I will show that the accusation of ignorance 
rightly falls upon his accuser, and not upon him. 

In order to realise the absurdity of Dr. J. Wickham Legg’s 
contention, and the arrogance of his language, it is worth while 
to examine the argument with which the Judicial Committee 
dealt in the Judgment, and to note by whom that argument was 
conducted. The whole question had been long and carefully 
considered by both parties to the litigation, for six years had 
passed since in April 1871 the Judicial Committee, consisting 
of Lord Hatherley, the Archbishop of York (Thomson), the 
Bishop of London (Jackson), and Lord Chelmsford had decided, 
in the case of Hebbert v. Purchas, that the wearing of the 
chasuble, alb, and tunicle was illegal : and in the course of the 
judgment they said : 

‘If the minister is ordered to wear 8 surplice at all times of 
his ministrations, he cannot wear an alb and tunicle when assist- 
ing at the Holy Communion: if he is to celebrate the Holy 
Communion in a chasuble, he cannot celebrate in a surplice.’ 
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The correctness of that Judgment was disputed, and in the 
year 1876 the case of Ridsdale v. Clifton, which raised the same 
questions, was carried up by the ritualists to the Judicial Com. 
mittee of the Privy Council, and it was urged that, as Mr, 
Purchas had not appeared or been represented before the Com- 
mittee, and the decision had therefore been given after argument 
on one side only, the whole question ought to be fully reargued 
before a very strongly constituted tribunal. This was agreed to, 
and in January 1877 the hearing took place. The Court was the 
strongest ever constituted for the hearing of a Privy Couneil 
case, as the names of the Judges will show: Cairns, Selborne, 
Kelly, Colville, Smith, Collier, Brett, Phillimore, and Amphlett, 
With these were associated, as clerical assessors, Tait, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the Bishops of Chichester (Durnford), St. 
Asaph (Hughes), Ely (Woodford), and St. David’s (Jones). 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen and Mr. Arthur Charles argued 
for Mr. Ridsdale, having with them two most valuable junior 
in Mr. Francis Jeune and Mr. (now Sir) Walter Phillimore. 

It is of this Court, so assisted, that Dr. J. Wickham Legg 
now speaks in terms of supercilious contempt. His wonderful 
new point which is to destroy altogether the authority of the 
Judgment and the reputation of the Judges had never been heard 
of by the very learned counsel just. named, or had been set aside 
by them as worthless. For when the question arose of the 
wearing together of different garments this is what took place: 


Srz James SrepHen: I am told the common practice is, that if a cope 
is worn, a surplice is worn under it; if a chasuble is worn, an alb, which 
is a surplice with close sleeves, is worn. If a cope is worn it is put om 
over the surplice, and if a chasuble is worn it is put on over an alb.! 

Lorp Szrzorne: Do I understand you to say that a surplice and alb 
are not worn together? 

Srz James SrepHen: You can wear them together, but it would be 
superfluous. Each is a white linen dress, the one having large sleeves and 
the other close sleeves. But, in illustration of this matter, and to conclude 
it, I was going to point out to your Lordships the passage in the Prayer 
Book of 1549, which I venture to say is conclusive of the possibility of 
wearing these garments together. It is at the latter end of the Prayer 
Book and is a part of ‘certain notes for the more plain explication and 
decent ministration of things contained in this book.’ 

It is the second paragraph of these notes: 

‘And whensoever the Bishop shall celebrate the Holy Communion in 
the Church, or execute any other public ministration, he shall have upon 
him, beside his rochette, a surplice or albe, and a cope or vestment, and 
also his pastoral staff in his hand, or else borne or holden by his chaplin.’ 

There, it is obvious, that the Bishop is required to wear two at least 
of these garments at the same time, besides his rochette, which makes 
three, and he is to have his pastoral staff. He is to wear a surplice o 
alb, and a cope or vestment, so that it is not only possible, but in the cas 


1 Folkestone Ritual Case, p. 140. 
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of the very highest ecclesiastical dignitaries it is required and obligatory 
to wear two of these vestments. 

Tas Lorp CuancetLor: Not a surplice and an alb? 

Sm James SterHen: Not a surplice and an alb. I was showing merely 
that the one does not exclude the other, that they are, so to speak, parts 
of the same uniform.? 

During the argument for the respondent this subject was 
again mentioned, and Sir James Stephen said: _ 

Simply in order that your Lordships may know the respective positions 
of the parties in this matter, I may be allowed to say that what I am 
instructed to state about these vestments is, that it is physically possible 
to wear the two at the same time, the alb and the surplice, just as it would 
be physically possible to wear a shirt and a surplice at the same time, 
and I believe that is commonly done. On the other hand, although phys- 
ically possible to do it, it would not be a likely thing to be done, because 
the surplice being the larger garment of the two would cover over the 
other,® 

Upon this the Court said in its Judgment with unquestionable 
truth: ‘It was not seriously contended that albs or chasubles 
could in any reasonable or practical sense, or according to any 
known usage, be worn, or could be meant to be worn concurrently 
with the surplice.’ 

Dr. J. Wickham Legg disregards the words I have put in 
italics, and then goes on to say that the Judges assumed that the 
wearing of the two linen garments one over the other, or the 
wearing of a chasuble over either, was ‘ physically impossible.’ 
Of course, they never said or assumed anything so ridiculous. 

The surplice to which the Judgment referred was not the 
shortened and attenuated garment now used by Roman priests, 
and by their imitators in the Church of England, but the full, 
flowing garment with large sleeves referred to as ‘a comely 
surplice with sleeves’ in the Advertisements with which the 
Committee was dealing. 

The title of Dr. Legg’s article contains his first mistake : 
“The Surplice as Mass Vestment.’ It never was a Mass Vest- 
ment.‘ There is general agreement among writers of all schools 
as to its origin and history. Ancient and mediaeval churches 
were very cold, and the priests were wont to wear fur cassocks 
or pelisses; and about the tenth century, or perhaps earlier, it 
became their custom to wear a long white garment with sleeves 
and without a girdle. Gradually it came to be recognised asa 
regular liturgical vestment, and as the ordinary dress of the 
minister at all times of his ministrations except at Mass. 

Dr. Legg’s mistake in calling the surplice a Mass vestment 
is the more curious, as each of the quotations he gives to support 
it shows quite clearly, when carefully examined, that he is wrong. 


2 Folkestone Ritual Case, p. 141. 3 Ibid. p. 391. 
4 See Dearmer, The Ornaments of the Minister (1909), p. 128. 
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Take the first, which is an extract from some statutes or regula. 
tions made by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral for 
the conduct of certain priests who were allowed to celebrate 
Mass in the Cathedral. The regulation is that the said priests 
when preparing to celebrate were to put on a rochet or surplice 
over their ordinary clothes, ‘prius quam sacerdotalia super- 
induant vestimenta.’ 

Durandus is quoted as speaking of a ‘ praiseworthy custom 
in some places’ of putting on a surplice or other white linen 
dress before putting on the first of the sacerdotal vestments, 
‘Then ‘the vile Burchard’ is called as a witness, and a citation 
is given from his Ordo Missae of 1502. 

This is like the direction in the St. Paul’s statutes ; the vest- 
ments are to be put on over the rochet or surplice, ‘si commode 
possit haberi.’ 

But Dr. J. Wickham Legg, to quote the words which he 
applies to the Judicial Committee, ‘seems to have taken the 
greatest pains to put himself thoroughly in the wrong,’ 
for he ends his quotations with an abstract from the Reformed 
Roman Missal which directs the secular priest to put on 
his vestments, ‘ supra superpellicium, si commode haberi possit; 
alioquin, sine eo supra vestes communes.’ 

These passages, taken together, are quite sufficient to make 
an end of the idea that the surplice was itself one of the Mass 
Vestments. The reason for these directions is obvious. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the priest’s ordinary outer 
garment, whether cassock, or pelisse, or habit, worn in all places 
and weathers, and lasting for years, would not always be clean, 
and it was a praiseworthy custom, as Durandus says, to cover it 
with a long linen garment to prevent the soiling of the delicate 
and costly Eucharistic vestments. 

But Dr. Legg’s next point is that because it is physically 
possible that a chasuble may be worn over a surplice the Com- 
mittee was wrong in holding that the direction in the Advertise- 
ments that the surplice should be worn at the administration of 
the Holy Communion excluded and rendered illegal the wearing 
of the chasuble at that service. 

To drive home that point he refers to the rubric of the Second 
Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth, which says that the curate 
shall have and wear a surplice only. 

Dr. J. Wickham Legg forgets that this rubric- was, by virtue 
of the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity, still in force, except s0 
far as by the 25th section of that Act it was suspended or modi- 
fied until the taking of further order, which was, in fact, taken 
promptly either by the injunctions and interpretations, or by the 
Advertisements. 
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But there is another and conclusive reason for holding that 
Dr. Legg is wrong, and the Judgment of the Privy Council right. 

The sentences in the Advertisements which were being con- 
sidered were these : 

In the ministration of the Holy Communion in cathedral and collegiate 
churches the principal minister shall wear a cope, with gospeller and 
epistoler agreeably ; and at all other prayers to be said at that Communion 
table to use no copes but surplices. 

Item, that every minister saying any public prayers, or ministering 
the Sacraments or other rites of the Church, shall wear a comely surplice 
with sleeves, to be provided at the charges of the parish, and that the 
parish provide a decent table, standing on a frame, for the Communion 
table. 


Dr. Legg suggests that the omission of the word ‘ only’ after 
the word ‘sleeves’ shows that the authors of the Advertisements 
intended to allow the use of the chasuble, or that, at all events, 
that was the effect of the direction given. But in 1566 there 
were no chasubles in parish churches. 

The five Bishops say in their Report dealing with the period 
from 1559 to 1566: 


There is no evidence whatever of the wearing of the chasuble. 

Chasubles appear to have been generally destroyed as ‘monuments of 
superstition,’ though occasional instances of their retention may occur. 

Sometimes they were sold by consent of the parishioners. . . . The 
chasuble was given to the poor, made into a covering for the pulpit or into 
cushions, or players’ coats, or doublets. Sometimes it was burnt or defaced. 
In one place it became the cover of the Communion table. In another it 
was sold to set forward soldiers on their way.* 


There was no need to add a word to the sentence in the 
Advertisements to prevent the use of garments which were not 
in existence, or would have been promptly sold or destroyed if 
they had been discovered. 

There is another matter which I would here mention, not in 
direct reply to Dr. Legg, but as to some extent removing the 
difficulty with respect to the so-called Ornaments Rubric. The 
Roman Church had and has two services—one the Holy Mass 
and the other the Holy Communion. In the former the priest 
alone receives the Sacrament in both kinds, and offers a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead. In the Service of 
the Administration of Holy Communion he distributes to the 
congregation the wafers which have been consecrated at the 
Mass. 

At the Mass the celebrant wears the chasuble which has been 
placed upon him at his consecration as priest in token that he 
was authorised to offer the Holy Sacrifice and to absolve the 


5 Five Bishops’ Report, p. 69. 
Vor. LXXIII—No. 434 3K 
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penitent. At the Administration of Holy Communion he wears 
the surplice and stole, as he is ordered to do when administering 
any of the Sacraments of the Church. 
In the First Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth the Canon of 
- the Mass was displaced by what was substantially a new service, 
but in it the ‘altar’ was frequently mentioned, and a rubric 
spoke of ‘the whole body of our Saviour Christ’ as being te- 
ceived in each fragment of the broken bread. The service was 
called ‘The Administration of the Lord’s Supper and Holy Com- 
munion, commonly called the Mass,’ and it was not strange that 
for such a service the old Mass vestment should be prescribed. 

But in 1552 all was changed. The idea of a sacrifice offered 
by the priest for the sins of the living and the dead wholly dis. 
appeared ; the altar was heard of no more; the service could 
no longer be associated with the name of the ‘Mass’; it was 
‘The Administration of the Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion,’ 
at which the minister is not allowed to communicate alone, but 
must have to communicate with him ‘a convenient number,’ but 
never less than three. 

To such a service the use of a chasuble would be absolutely 
inappropriate. The natural vesture would be the surplice to 
which the people were already accustomed, for it was the vesture 
in which the priest was wont to be robed when they received 
the Holy Sacrament. 

It will be useful to consider the reason for which the 
memorandum, now known as the Ornaments Rubric, was in- 
serted in the Prayer Book of 1559. It does not appear to me that 
there was any fraud or even any mistake in the memorandum 
itself. The mistake was that the rubric of Edward’s Second 
Prayer Book expressly forbidding the use of alb, chasuble, or 
cope was not reprinted, as it should have been, immediately 
before it. For, subject to the proviso to which the memorandum 
refers, that rubric was unquestionably the law of the land. 

The statute of 1552 which brought the Second Prayer Book 
of Edward into force was repealed by Mary. Elizabeth’s Act 
of Uniformity repealed the statute of Mary as from the 24th of 
June 1559, and proceeded to re-enact the book with certain slight 
specified alterations, neither of which affected the rubric which 
provided that the surplice only should be in use. 

The proviso said that until further order the Ornaments of 
the Church and the ministers under the First Prayer Book of 
1549 should be retained and be in use, and these words were 
repeated in the memorandum. 

It is clear that they must be read with some limitation. All 
the ornaments could be retained, and it was no doubt desirable 

that none of them should be made away with, but they could 
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not all be used. The Chrysom could not, for the practice of 
-gnointing with oil at Baptism had been abolished. 

The Pyx could not, for that was used to carry about the 
reserved Sacrament, and the limited permission to do this for a 
sick person which was given in the Prayer Book of 1549 was 
removed from that of 1552, and the bread and wine were to be 
consecrated in the sick person’s presence. 

The Chrysom and the Pyx, the latter often of very great 
value, were to be retained, but they could not be in use; and 
the true meaning of the sentence would be fully expressed by 
the words ‘shall be retained, and so far as they are necessary 
or appropriate to the prescribed services shall be in use.’ * 

That this was the general understanding of the proviso and 
the memorandum is clear. Directly Mary died the chasubles 
were disused. 

If contemporary interpretation is of any value as evidence, 
the fact that bishops, priests, and people immediately and 
universally accepted this as the meaning of the memorandum, 
and acted upon it for three hundred years, appears to me to be 
conclusive. 

Dr. Legg says that he pointed out that the surplice was and 
is still worn at Mass in a letter to the Guardian in June 1877, 
and complacently adds: ‘I do not know of any attempt to 
confute the position there taken up.’ 

That is true. Neither the editor of the Guardian, nor any 
of its contributors, took any notice of the great discovery. And 
when the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline was 
sitting, from 1904 to 1906, although Lord Halifax, Mr. Frere, 
Mr. Pullan, Mr. Perey Dearmer, Canon MacColl, and Mr. 
Denny were among the witnesses called, we heard nothing about 
this fatal objection to the Ridsdale Judgment. A modest con- 
troversialist might have concluded that his new point was, after 
all, not so important as he had supposed. But that is not Dr. 
Legg’s way. He fell upon witnesses and Commissioners alike. 

Dr. Griffith Thomas spoke with respect of the Report of the 
Commission, and thereupon Dr. Legg wrote to the Guardian 
to say that ‘if the Principal of Wickliffe-Hall chooses to grovel 
before the utterance of an unlearned Commission no one can 
hinder him,’ and some demur being made to this he wrote again 
and said : 


In several cases it has seemed to me that witnesses and Commissioners 
were both wanting in information on the subject about which they were 


* See this question fully dealt with in the Bishop of Manchester’s recent 
‘Open Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 
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talking. If Dr. MacColl, Mr. Frere, and Lord Halifax made but a poor 
figure before the Commissioners, does it follow that Dr. Gibson, Sir Lewis. 
Dibdin, and Sir Edward Clarke are masters of history and theology ?' 


In the latter part of his article Dr. Legg tries to establish 
@ yet more extravagant proposition—that the cope and the 
chasuble are the same vestment. He says: ‘Suppose the cope 
and the chasuble should turn out to be the same vestments, or 
to have a similar origin, where shall we be then?’ Now the 
question whether they have a common origin does not matter 
at all to anyone. 

It seems probable that they had, and that the lacerna, which 
is said to be the early form of the cope, was itself only a con- 
venient modification for ordinary use’ of the circular penula, 
which had an opening in the centre for the head and hung down 
below the knees. But authorities are all agreed that the pxnula 
has, by various alterations in shape, become the modern 
chasuble. The full circular cloak was inconvenient for manual 
acts at the altar, and one expedient for meeting the difficulty 
was the placing of a button on each shoulder, and by means of 
a cord inside the garment looping it up so that the arms were 
comparatively free. I am told that a garment of this character 
is preserved at the Cathedral at Sens, and is believed fo have 
been worn by Thomas 4 Becket. But the definite change was 
made by cutting away the sides so as to leave the arms quite 
free. This brought the chasuble to something approaching its 
present form. For centuries before the Reformation it had been 
called the Sacerdotal garment. 

On the other hand the cope, whether directly or indirectly 
derived from the penula or not so derived at all, was during 
those centuries a separate and distinct garment. 
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Thus it came to be a general vestment of splendour, used when the 
chasuble was not worn (as in processions and non-Eucharistic rites), 
and by those who did not wear the chasuble, such as the chanters in choir. 
It has never been a distinctly clerical vestment.* 


To suggest, as Dr. Legg does, that in the sixteenth century 
‘cope’ and ‘chasuble’ were interchangeable terms is to dis- 
regard every scrap of historical evidence. 

I know nothing of Dr. J. Wickham Legg except. his name, 
and the fact, which he mentions in his article, that he is not 4 
clergyman of the Church of England. But whatever his pro- 
fessional or other qualifications may be for dealing with the 
subject of ritual, he has shown in this case that he is by no means 
infallible. He is an Ishmael of debate, whose hand is against 

















* Guardian, the 7th of November 1906. 
8 Dearmer, The Ornaments of the Minister (1909), p. 89. 
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every man; he speaks with anger and contempt of every one 
with whom he has the misfortune not to agree ; he cannot expect 
that they will always accept his blows without making suitable 
acknowledgment. In truth his wonderful discovery is a mere 
blunder; and the terrible explosive which was to destroy the 
whole fabric of the Ridsdale Judgment splutters out like a 
Roman-candle, and does no harm at all. 
EDWARD CLARKE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE *“SURPLICE NOT A MASS 
VESTMENT 


(II) 


In the February number of this Review Dr. Wickham Legg lays 
down, with a certain air of finality, the rule of conduct which, 
in his opinion, should be followed by the Anglican clergy in 
the vexed question of their liturgical dress. ‘Were I a clergy- 
man of the Church of England,’ he writes, ‘ the only reason that 
I could give for wearing a chasuble or cope would be that one 
of these is ordered to be worn by the Book of Common Prayer. 
I should wear a vestment only as an act of obedience to the local 
Church of England.’ The mere layman may wonder why, if 
the Book of Common Prayer lay down rules in the matter, these 
have not always and everywhere been obeyed. If he be sufii- 
ciently interested, he will doubtless search the Prayer Book, 
and in that case he will find—not a word about either cope or 
chasuble, nor, indeed, about any other vestment. He will, how- 
ever, discover the ‘Ornaments Rubric,’ which, for the clear 
guidance of the clergy, directs that 

such Ornaments of the Church, and of the Ministers thereof, at all Times 
of their Ministration, shall be retained, and be in use, as were in this 
Church of England, by the Authority of Parliament, in the Second Year of 
the Reign of King Edward the Sixth. 


The only rule, that is to say, that the Prayer Book lays down 
is of the nature of legislation by reference, admittedly the least 
satisfactory method of law-making and that most calculated to 
lead to ambiguity and litigation. This particular reference has 
proved, moreover, even for experts—and the average clergyman 
is not an expert—peculiarly full of ambiguity. What is meant 
by ‘the second year of King Edward the Sixth’? What were 
the ornaments ‘by authority of Parliament’ in the Church of 
England in this second year? What is the significance of 
‘retained’ in the present rubric as compared with its signifi- 
cance, whatever that may have been, in Elizabeth’s Act of Uni- 
formity, from which, in 1662, it was borrowed? What, finally, 
is meant by the phrase ‘at all times of their ministration ’? 
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Does it mean that the ornaments ‘retained’ are to be worn by 
the ministers ‘at all times of their ministration’ indifferently— 
4¢, without differentiating between Mattins or Evensong and 
the Holy Communion? Or does it mean that the ministers are 
to wear at all times of their ministration the ornaments, what- 
ever these may have been, prescribed ‘in the second year of 
King Edward the Sixth’ as proper to each ‘time of 
ministration ’ ? 

It would be difficult to find in four consecutive lines of any 
British statute more ambiguities, more questions which have 
given rise to longer or bitterer controversies or to more numerous 
suits at law. On only one of them, even now, is there any 
general consensus of opinion: it is agreed that the phrase 
‘Second year of King Edward the Sixth’ refers to the First 
Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth, though this did not actually 
come into use until the third year of the boy-King’s reign.’ All 
the other questions, though they have been settled so far as a 
decision of the highest court in the realm can settle them, are 
still subjects of more or less heated debate. For the ‘High 
Church ’ clergy the decision of the Privy Council in the Ridsdale 
case, whether or no it be well founded in argument, is not 
authoritative because it is not that of a ‘spiritual’ court; while 
the Bishops who, from time.to time, have attempted to enforce 
this decision have been consistently defied on the ground that 
the clergy are only bound by oath to obey their ‘ godly’ admoni- 
tions, and that these particular admonitions have not been godly. 
There is not, then, and is not likely to be, so long as the 
Establishment lasts, any generally recognised authority by 
which these questions can be settled; and, in effect, large 
numbers of the clergy, interpreting the ‘Ornaments Rubric’ 
according to their taste, have long since—as Dr. Wickham Legg 
regretfully admits—passed beyond the pretence of appeal to any 
sane interpretation of the Church’s law, and have become a law 
unto themselves. 

Dr. Wickham Legg does not, it would seem, approve of this 
licence. But is it to be wondered at that, under the circum- 
stances, ‘so many curates think, as soon as they are allowed 
to wear a chasuble, that they are then at full liberty to practise 
all the ceremonies . . . now set out at length in the rubrics of 
the modern Roman Missal’ ? The attitude of the ‘ Ritualists ’ 
towards the rubrics of the Prayer Book is based on the principle 
that omission is not prohibition. Object to the setting up in 
your parish church of an image of the ‘Sacred Heart,’ as 


*In some churches this has been made the excuse for reviving the pre- 
Reformation uses superseded by the First Prayer Book. 
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contrary to the Prayer Book, they will reply that the Prayer Book 
says nothing about it, and that your objection would therefore 
equally apply to the pulpit or the lectern. The transition is 
easy from ornaments to ceremonies, and from ceremonies to 
doctrine. The Prayer Book, for instance, does not forbid the 
elevation of the Host, except implicitly in the XXVIII. 
Article ; so in many churches the consecrated bread and chalice 
are elevated. It is a mere motion of the arms; but it symbolises 
that idea of the priest offering Christ ‘for the quick and the 
dead, to have remission of pain or guilt,’ which it was the 
principal object of the English Reformers to abolish, and they 
did abolish with every circumstance of insult and contumely.? 

Of this doctrine, so far-reaching in its consequences, that 
what is not explicitly forbidden is allowed, Dr. Wickham Legg 
appears as a champion, all the more welcome to the clergy as 
a layman and an antiquary of repute, condescending to join in 
the clerical outcry against the presumption of the eminent 
lawyers (not to mention prelates) of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in daring to interpret a legal document the 
mysteries of which only consecrated curates can understand. 
The Ridsdale Judgment, he contends, which established the 
immemorial usage of the reformed Church of England in the 
matter of vestments as the only legal one, is destroyed at its 
very foundation by a gross piece of ignorance on the part of 
“my lords.’ The judgment, upholding the legal force of the 
* Advertisements ’ of 1564—which ordered the use at Holy Com- 
munion of the surplice in parish churches and of the cope in 
cathedral and collegiate churches—declares the so-called 
‘eucharistic vestments ’ to be illegal. The fact that the surplice 
is ordered to be worn excluded, in their lordships’ opinion, the 
use of alb or chasuble, since 


it is not seriously contended that albs or chasubles could, in any reasonable 
or practical sense, or according to any known usage, be worn, or could be 
meant to be worn, concurrently with the surplice. 


Dr. Wickham Legg has, of course, no difficulty in showing 
that this statement, as it stands, is wrong. Whtere I wish to 
join issue with him is in the deductions he draws from this 
proof of error. 


‘Take away the statement that the surplice cannot be worn with the albe 
[he says], and all that is built upon it in the Ridsdale judgment disappears. 


? For overwhelming proof of this assertion, put concisely and with character- 
istic vigour, I refer to Mr. J. H. Round’s article, ‘ The Sacrifice of the Mass,’ in 
the Nineteenth Century for May 1897 (No. 243). 
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And again : 


Even supposing that the Advertisements have the force of law, the 
chasuble and albe may yet be lawfully worn, because the order to wear a 
surplice in no way hinders their use.” The surplice at the time of issuing 
the Advertisements would have been considered the foundation ornament, 
without which none of the others could be worn: telling a man to wear a 
shirt in no way hinders him from wearing a coat. 


My gloss on this last sentence is, that it depends on the 
circumstances and on the shirt. In the days of strict ecclesias- 
tical discipline, the passing of which the clergy are forced to 
deplore each recurring Ash Wednesday, when a penitent was 
ordered to stand at the church door ‘in his shirt,’ this was 
certainly not regarded as a ‘foundation ornament’ for ‘ Sunday 
best.’ In modern America the request to wear a ‘boiled shirt’ 
involves a dress suit and, conversely, a shirt not boiled a less 
formal upper attire. Where my lords of the Privy Council and 
Dr. Wickham Legg both fall into error is in not noticing the 
kind of shirt directed to be worn by the ‘ Advertisements,’ which 
is ‘a comely surplice with sleeves.’ Now, the surplice (super- 
pellicium) is, according to Pater Braun, so far as its origin can 
be determined, only an expansion of the alb, which was too 
narrow to wear over the fur gowns necessary in the cold churches 
of the North ; whence a linen tunic, full and with wide sleeves, 
to wear over furs (super pellicéas).* This, then, is the charac- 
teristic of the surplice, as distinguished from the alb: it is a 
more voluminous garment, with wide instead of narrow sleeves. 
Especially was this the case precisely at the time when the 
* Advertisements ’ were issued ; for, as Pater Braun tells us, the 
sleeves of the surplice, of medium width in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, increased in width until, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, ‘. . . they fell from the arms in long, closely draped, 
picturesque folds.”° The ‘comely surplice with sleeves’ must 
not be imagined like the skimpy chemisette, imitated from 
the Roman cotta, affected by the modern ‘ Ritualist.’ What it 
was is shown, ¢.g. in the brass of William Dye at Westerham 
in Kent. This represents an Anglican priest who died in 1567, 
three years after the issue of the ‘ Advertisements.’ He is vested 
in a cassock and a very full, pleated surplice with wide hanging 
sleeves. The suggestion that it could have been worn under the 
alb recalls the story of the naval officer who, having been elected 
mayor of his town, applied to the Admiralty for leave to wear 
his uniform with his official robes, and received permission to 
do so on condition that he wore the uniform over the robes. 


* The italics are mine. * Liturgische Gewandung, p. 141. 
* Ibid. p. 145. * See Hnc, Brit., s.v. ‘Vestments,’ fig. 8. 
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The judgment of the Privy Council would, I venture to suggest, 
have been less open to attack had their lordships, instead of 
‘surplice,’ said ‘comely surplice with sleeves.’ 

It may, of course, be objected that the width of the sleeves 
is not laid down in the ‘ Advertisements,’ and that it was open 
to the clergy to have two sorts of surplice—one with narrow 
sleeves for ‘Mass’ purposes, the other with wide sleeves to 
wear ‘in Choir.’ But, in this case, why sleeves at all? Sleeveless 
surplices and rochets were in use in England before the Reforma. 
tion, and in themselves would have been more suitable for 
wearing under the alb than would surplices with sleeves. That 
they were expressly excluded by the ‘ Advertisements ’ meansone 
of two things. Either the surplice was to be the sole vestment, 
in which case sleeves might well be considered essential to its 
‘ comeliness ’; or it was to be worn under the Mass vestments, 
in which case the direction that it was to have sleeves argued— 
‘as we shall see—a meticulous care for the sanctity of those 
vestments. The latter supposition, under the circumstances of 
the time, is absurd. The ‘rags of popery’ were everywhere 
being routed out and ‘defaced’ by order of the Privy Council 
and the Bishops, while at the same time great difficulty was 
being met with in securing uniformity by enforcing the use of 
the surplice. Is it conceivable that, this being so, Archbishop 
Parker should have ordered the clergy to wear, as a ‘ foundation 
ornament,’ an additional vestment, not prescribed in the First 
Prayer Book of Edward VI., of which the sole significance, so 
far as its use with the Mass vestments is concerned, was that it 
preserved these consecrated ornaments from defiling contact with 
the clothes of everyday life—a use so little important that it has 
fallen obsolete even in the Roman Catholic Church? 

In any case, however, suppose this use of the surplice to be 
still continued, would it constitute the surplice a ‘Mass vest- 
ment’ in any proper sense of the words?’ I think not, and 


7 Dr. Wickham Legg accuses me of ‘subtle error’ in my classification of the 
liturgical vestments in the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th ed. xxii. 1057 c.). 
Such a classification is very difficult, impossible indeed, without saving clauses, 
unless we are content with Pater Braun’s simple division into ‘liturgical under- 
clothing’ and ‘liturgical upperclothing.’ Dr. Wickham Legg, in criticising my 
classification, ignores my saving clauses. When I placed cope and surplice im a 
separate category as ‘never worn at Mass,’ I was careful to modify this etate- 
ment by the sentence ‘according to the fully developed rules of the Catholic 
Church ’—i.e. as at present observed. ‘ Fully developed practice’ would perhaps 
have been better; but the survival in the Missal of a rubric which leaves the 
wearing of the surplice under the alb optional, and is generally ignored, is 
not enough to convict me of error; nor is the occasional use of the cope at Mass 
by an ‘assistant priest,’ such as Dr. Wickham Legg saw at Munich, which has 
nothing to do with the fully developed rules of the Catholic Church, but belongs, 
I should imagine, to one of the local uses wisely allowed to survive by the Con- 
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will briefly state my reasons for so thinking. Most of the con- 
troversy about the vestments arises from the fact that their 
significance and use were for centuries very indeterminate, and 
that, even where these have been long defined, there are often 
survivals of earlier uses to confuse the issues, while further 
confusion arises from the loose employment of the same term 
for two similar but essentially different vestments. Now, in 
this particular use, as a ‘shirt’ to place under the sacred vest- 
ments at Mass, rochet and surplice are—as Dr. Wickham Legg 
makes clear—treated as practically equivalent garments. Yet 
they are in their general use fundamentally distinct. Unlike 
the surplice, the rochet is not a vestis sacra, and therefore, 
according to the rules of the Roman Catholic Church * and of 
the Church of England (if the rubrics of the First Prayer Book. 
of Edward the Sixth be binding *), cannot be worn as a sub- 
stitute for the surplice, e.g. in administering the sacraments. 
It is only because it is worn at Choir services, and is directed 
to be worn over the ordinary clothes at Mass, that it can be 
classed as a liturgical vestment at all.*° Essentially the rochet 
is now part of the ordinary full-dress of prelates ; it is thus quite 
properly worn by Anglican Bishops at Court or in Parliament. 
Now, the surplice has also occasionally been worn as part of 
the ordinary dress of clerics, e.g. of the Augustinian Canons. 
Briefly, then, my contention is that the surplice, like the rochet, 
when worn under’ the vestments at Mass, was not the ‘ founda- 
tion ornament,’ but the outer skin of the ordinary dress and, 
equally with the rochet, the representative of the shirt (camisia) 
originally directed to be so worn in order to preserve the con- 
secrated vestments from contact with the everyday clothes." 
The rochet is the lineal descendant of the camisia originally 


gregation of Rites. As for the surplice, Pater Braun, though in his Liturgische 
Gewandung (p. 125) he quotes the rubric to which Dr. Wickham Legg attaches 
such importance, does not speak of it as determining actual practice, and in his 
article ‘ Surplice’ in the HZnc. Brit. ignores it altogether. 

* Decret. Congreg. Rit., the 10th of January, 1852. 

* ‘Certain Notes, &c.,’ at the end of the First Prayer Book. ‘And when- 
soever the Bishop shall celebrate the Holy Communion in the church, or execute 
any other public administration, he shall have upon him, beside his rochet, a 
surplice or alb. .. .” 

* Braun. Enc. Brit. xxiii. 432 a. 

" This is what Durandus says about this ‘shirt.’ ‘Sacerdotes ipsi 
guotiescunque celebraturi sunt, veste camisiali sub alba non careant, ne albam, 
quae consecrata est vestis, ipsorum tunicae valeant immediate contingere nec 
ipsae tunicae appareant.’ Pontif. Guilielmi Durandi in Mart. lib. 1, c. 4, art. 12, 
ordo 23; I. 221. Quoted by Braun, Lit. Gew. p. 129. Durandus may have been 
8 ‘fool,’ but his folly did not usually take the form of underestimating the 
significance of vestments. Note that the surplice, though considered a vestis 
sacra, is never consecrated, as is also, of course, the case with the rochet. 
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worn by all ranks of the clergy; the surplice took its place ag 
the camisia of priests when the rochet became the ensign of 
prelates. The surplice under the alb at Mass, then, is no mom 
a Mass vestment than the cassock, which is now more obligatory, 
A word must be added about Dr. Wickham Legg’s attempt 
to confuse the use and significance of cope and chasuble. The 
‘ Advertisements ’ order the cope to be worn at Holy Communion 
in cathedral churches; thereby, in the view of ‘my lords’ of 
the Privy Council, excluding the use of the chasuble. ‘But 
suppose,’ asks Dr. Wickham Legg triumphantly, ‘that the cope 
and chasuble should turn out to be the same vestment, or to 
have a similar origin, where should we be then?’ ‘ Exactly 
where we now are,’ I answer. It is perfectly true that the 
cope is probably but a development of the original chasuble, 
which in its turn is derived from a secular garment, very like 
the Latin-American poncho, worn by clergy and laity alike under 
the Roman Empire. But the question is not of origins, or of 
original meaning or lack of meaning, but of what these vest- 
ments symbolised at the time of the Reformation and what they 
mean to-day. Dr. Wickham Legg more than suggests that there 
was and is no such difference between them as ‘is set out in 
modern Roman Catholic books of ceremonial’; and the only 
tittle of evidence he brings in support of this is the loose use 
of language by Machyn and others in the sixteenth century! It 
“looks very much,’ he says, ‘as if in the sixteenth century the 
words ‘‘cope’’ and ‘‘chasuble’’ were interchangeable.’ Truly, 
this argument would have been more impressive had the words 
pluviale and casula or planeta been used interchangeably in the 
rubrics ; unfortunately for Dr. Wickham Legg they were not so 
used. Centuries before the Reformation, as now in the Roman 
Catholic Church, while the cope (pluviale) could be worn by 
every singing man, the chasuble was par excellence the vestis 
sacerdotalis. It was, as it is still, placed by the Bishop upon 
the priest at his ordination; it was stripped from the priest's 
shoulders as a symbol of his degradation from the sacerdotal 
function. Of this latter process I will give one very highly 
significant instance. In 1354 Ralph de Tremur, Rector of 
‘Warleggan, was degraded from the priesthood for denying the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation.* This was the form used : 


In remocione Planete seu Casale Sacerdotalis: auferimus tibi Vestem , 


Sacerdotalem, et te honore Sacerdotali privamus. 


: Register of Bishop Grandison. E. C. Hingeston-Randolph (London and 
Exeter, 1894), pp. 1147, 1179. 
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Ralph de Tremur was a learned, if somewhat disreputable,” 

r of Wycliffe, and on the principles of Wycliffe, for 
better or worse, the Church of England was reformed. In cast- 
ing off the chasuble the Edwardian and Elizabethan clergy 
symbolised the abdication of their priestly office, so far as this 
involved belief in the doctrine of Transubstantiation and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. The modern revival of the chasuble, Dr. 
Wickham Legg implies, has no doctrinal significance. After 
all—to give a slight exaggeration to his line of argument—the 
word ‘ chasuble ’ only means ‘a little house’ (casula from casa) ; 
why should poor curates not go about in little houses? I 
should not care to insult the intelligence of the clergy by assum- 
ing that they have raised up all this pother merely in order to 
gratify an instinct for finery or an antiquarian taste. If this be 
the case, however, and the utmost that the revived vestments 
are intended to symbolise be the ‘ continuous life of the Church,’ 
the settlement of the controversy should be an easy matter. Let 
the Bishops allow the use of the chasuble on condition that the 
priest, when he first assumes it, shall publicly recite the declara- 
tion which for a hundred and fifty years had to be made by every 
English Bishop on taking his seat in the House of Lords—viz. 
the same declaration against Transubstantiation and the Sacrifice 
of the Mass as ‘ superstitious and idolatrous’ which, until the 
present reign, was made, under the Act of Settlement, by 
every British sovereign. I doubt if a single priest who makes 
8 point of wearing the ‘ vestments’ would be willing to read this 
declaration. 

That the life of the English Church has been continuous is 
an historical truism. Institutionally, legally, and in the funda- 
mental articles of the Catholic Faith, the modern Church of 
England is the same as that founded in the sixth century by 
Augustine. A man may change his clothes and his opinions 
without losing his identity ; and so may a Church, which is but 
an assemblage (ecclesia) of men. The English Church at the 
Reformation changed some of her opinions, and cast off the 
clothes which she had worn as the insignia of those opinions. 
The contention of the ‘Catholic’ party is that she did nothing 
of the sort; a wealth of ingenuity has been expended in the 
effort to prove this assertion, and as the result we have an 


** He seems to have been a fiery Celt. He had dared to say: ‘Ye fantas- 
tically adore the work of your own hands. What else does the priest do but 
gape at and breathe upon a morsel of bread?’ He went to extremes when he 
removed the pyx from the church and threw the Host into the fire. Even Pro- 
testants will think he went too far when, after his deprivation, he collected a 
body of ruffians and attacked and burned down his former rectory-house. 
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astounding superstructure of pseudo-history based, in the en 
thusiastic spirit of the medieval cathedral-builders, on the most 
insecure foundations. Of the builders of this theory the late 
Canon McColl was one of the most ingenious and the least 
ingenuous. Of the services of the Church under Elizabeth he 
wrote as follows: ‘The mass of the clergy carried on Divine 
Service as they did during the reign of Mary, with the same 
vestments and ceremonies, but using the English Prayer 
Book.’ ** Dr. Wickham Legg does not, indeed, support this 
statement, for which there is not a particle of evidence, 
while there is plenty to the contrary... He takes up a 
position, however, hardly less astounding. To the Roman 
Catholic objection that, if the ‘vestments’ with all that they 
symbolise were ordered to be worn, how was it that for full three 
hundred years they were disused? he replies by a tu quogue. 
True, the English clergy were disobedient, but they were not 
singular in their disobedience. You Roman clergy have terribly 
neglected your duty in not obeying the rubrics of the Missal 
directing the altar frontal to be of the colour of the day or office, 
a cushion to be set under the Missal, and an extra candle to 
be lighted at the elevation of the Host! ‘Angels and ministers 
of grace!’ In the reign of Elizabeth, under pressure of the 
authorities of Church and State, the churches were stripped of 
their ‘ idolatrous images,’ altars were torn down, the consecrated 
slabs being put to every basest use; the sacred vestments, by 
order of the Privy Council or the Bishops, were burnt, defaced, 
or turned into bed-covers or gowns for the parsons’ wives.” 
Unfortunately, most true. But English Catholics may at 
least pride themselves on the fact that, unlike their Roman 
brethren, they preserved inviolate the cushions on the Holy 
Table! 

How came it, then, that amid so great a havoc of iconoclasm 
any vestment survived, together with so much of ceremony? 
The ‘ Elizabethan religion’ was Calvinistic, and Calvinism, as 
distinct from Lutheranism with its ‘high’ sacramental doctrine, 
everywhere but in England involved the extreme simplification 
of public worship. Seventeen years ago I attempted an answer 
to this question in the pages of this Review.’” The Elizabethan 
reformation, as far as it was directed from above, was dictated 


** McColl, The Reformation Settlement, p. 418. 

™ See J. T. Tomlinson, Were Mass Vestments ever Worn under the Refor- 
mation Settlement, &c. Church Association Tract. No. 381. February 1907. 

** See J. H. Round, ‘The Elizabethan Religion,’ The Nineteenth Century, 
February 1897. 

17 ‘The Influence of Machiavelli on the Reformation in England.’ The 
Nineteenth Century, December 1896. 
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political, not religious motives. Now Machiavelli, whose 
writings largely influenced the statecraft of the age, says: 
Whoever desires to introduce reforms into a State in such a manner as 
to have them accepted, and maintained to everybody’s satisfaction, must 
retain at least the shadow of old institutions, so as to appear to have 
altered nothing, while in fact the new arrangements are entirely different 


from the old.” 
This is the characteristic note of English politics, and, whether 
suggested by Machiavelli or not, it explains the ecclesiastical 
policy of Elizabeth. Whatever may have been the case with 
the ‘blind Sir Johns’ who survived, scattered in remote parishes, 
from the Marian period, the influential clergy were almost to 
aman Puritans and favourable to the Calvinistic model.** They 
would have died rather than risk the fires’ of hell by wearing 
vestments associated with the ‘idolatry’ of the Mass. It was 
not impossible to persuade the more moderate of them to wear 
surplice or cope. The reason is clear. The cope was an entirely 
non-committal vestment—a mere robe of dignity worn by all 
and sundry.”° The surplice was no more than the ensign of the 
spiritual estate. Then, as now in the Roman Church, it was the 
vestment proper to the administration of the sacraments. Its 
exclusive use therefore exactly symbolised the change introduced 
in the English Ordinal, according to which the priest is no longer 
ordained ‘ to offer the Sacrifice of the Mass’ but ‘ to be a faithful 
Dispenser of the Word of God and of His Holy Sacraments.’ 
Thus in the Church it was possible to preserve ‘ the shadow 
of old institutions,’ and so soften the sharp antagonism between 
‘the old religion’ and the new. A Protestant nowadays, seeing 
for the first time a high celebration of the Holy Communion at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, where the vestments ordered by the 
‘ Advertisements’ and the Canons of 1603 are worn, would prob- 
ably be more struck by its likeness than by its unlikeness to High 
Mass as celebrated at Westminster Cathedral. In the same way, 
under Elizabeth’s system, a celebration of the Holy Communion, 
at least in cathedral and collegiate churches where the celebrant 
was vested in a cope with ‘the Epistler and Gospeler agreeably,’ 
was sufficiently like Mass to satisfy the traditional prejudices of 
the more uncritical conservatives. But ‘the Mass,’ in spite of 


18 Discorsi, vol. i. p. 25. : 
19 ‘A petition for leaving off the sign of the Cross in baptism, the kneeling 
posture at Communion, ‘‘ the use of copes and of surplices,” and so forth, was 
signed by two of the local archdeacons, and had probably the sympathy of the 
third, and was actually all but carried in Convocation in 1562.’ Victoria County 
Hist. Essex, vol. ii. p. 37. 

** The German word for ‘cope,’ Rauchmantel—i.e. ‘ incense-mantel ’—suffi- 
ciently indicates its liturgical status. 
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the loose language of contemporary Puritan extremists, it was 
not ; and the outward and visible sign of its not being so was the 
absolute disuse of tte ‘ Mass vestments.’ ** 


WALTER ALISON PHILLIPS, 


32 Dr. Wickham Legg’s attitude towards the whole matter seems to be 
antiquarian. Thus, while making a perfectly sound criticism on the article on 
Tenebrae in the nc. Brit., he speaks slightingly (Note 19, p. 458) of the symbolic 
extinction of the lights as ‘a mere ceremony, of comparatively late introdu. 
tion. ...’ What has that to do with it? The Catholic Church, for better o 
worse, is a living organism, not a museum of antiquities. To me this particular 
ceremony is singularly impressive, and would not be less so were it absolutely 
modern. In the same note Dr. Wickham Legg points out a curious misunder. 
standing of the brass of Dr, Henry Sever figured in my article on Vestments 
in the Encyclopedia Beitannica. As I have said so much in criticism of his 
views, I am the more anxious to allow that in this instance he is right, and to 
thank him for the correction. 














‘GITAN/ALI’ 


Ix talking with the Indian poets, said one of our earlier 
Qrientalists, you will find they consider poetry a divine art, 
practised for untold ages in heaven before it was revealed on 
garth: Here, in the West, we have been rather forgetting the 
old inspirational idea of poetry, though it. has been insisted on 
by writers like Spenser, Milton, and Shelley ; and it is time we 
should hear its reminder, and after a fashion that is better than 
prose argument—in inspired verse itself. Such reminders when 
they do come are apt to fall naturally, without any noise or loud 
ereaking of the press. At an Indian play given last autumn in 
London, my next neighbour, a native of Bengal, asked me if I 
had read any of the other writings of the playwright—Rabindra 
Nath Tagore. He went on to speak of them with the enthusiasm 
of a disciple, in a way indeed to make one’s ears tingle. His 
account had the effect of the tuning up of the fiddles before the 
actual music; or-it was like that passage in the Vedic Hymn, 
which speaks of the coming of the poet, the long-expected poet 
who has the gift of the supernal lyric tongue. A week or two 
later, one Sunday afternoon, my fellow-playgoer brought, accord- 
ing to promise, a volume of the new poetry in the original 
Bengali, along with some translations, and read them aloud. 

In that way, those who heard were able to get an idea both 
of the Indian melody and the actual content of the verse; and 
there could be no doubt in our minds of its original imagina- 
tion and its poetic reality—a voice that had in it mixed accents 
of East and West, yet was individual to a degree. 


Thou art the sky and thou art the nest as well. Oh, thou beautiful, 
there in the nest it is thy love that encloses the soul with colours and sounds 
and odours. 

There comes the morning with the golden basket in her right hand 
bearing the wreath of beauty, silently to crown the earth. 

And there comes the evening over the lonely meadows deserted by herds, 
through trackless paths, carrying cool draughts of peace in her golden 
pitcher from the western ocean of rest. 

But there, where spreads the infinite sky for the soul to take her flight 
in, reigns the stainless white radiance. There is no day nor night, nor form 
nor colour, and never never @ word. 

Vou. LXXIII—No. 434 897 3 L 
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This is the sixty-seventh of the Gitdnjali, or song offerings, 
in the volume produced lately by the Indian Society, which again 
‘is an English draft from three books printed in Calcutta— 
Naivédya, Kheyd, and Gitdnjali, besides a few songs that 
hitherto have appeared in magazines only. One thing it is well 
to realise in perusing the leaves is that the title does not. mean 
songs in the conventional sense with which we use the term, but 
songs really to be sung. Their writer. is himself a musi- 
cian and a singer, and the tonic and the verbal strains com- 
bined and were both present when the verse sprang to life. 
The two musics were essential to its existence in fact, and it is 
truly, and in the old Greek sensé, melic and lyrical, although 
the tambura, or other Indian stringed instrument, may not be 
accounted strictly a lyre. So when Rabindra Nath Tagore uses 
the terms of his craft, when he refers to singing in a poem, it is 
not. a conventional allusion ; it means that he sings : 


I am here to sing thee songs. In this hall of thine I have a corner 


seat, 
When the hour strikes for thy silent worship at the dark temple of 
midnight, command me, my master, to stand before thee to sing. . . . 


The whole spirit of the book is musical, and if the emotion 


at times seems to be affected by the Indian tradition and a 
note of Quietism, and the rapture is held in suspense, the songs 
even in the English prose-rhythms are irresistibly impulsive, 
Their spirit is original, and yet they are full of reminiscent 
fragrance. Now they recall a strain like that of the Silurist, 
which runs: 

All the long hours of night and rest 

Through the still shrouds of sleep and clouds, 

This dew fell on my breast. 


But it is needless to look for comparisons. The book has its own 
dialect ; the author a voice affectingly individual, which by its 
accent holds the ear : 


In the deep shadows of the rainy July, with secret steps, thou walkest, 
silent as night, eluding all watchers. 

To-day the morning has closed its eyes, heedless of the insistent calls 
of the loud east wind, and a thick veil has been drawn over the ever-wakeful 
blue sky. 

The woodlands have hushed their songs, the doors are all shut at every 
house. Thou art the solitary wayfarer in this deserted street. Oh, my 
only friend, my best beloved, the gates are open in my house—do not pass 
by like a dream. 


In England the old lyric tradition has almost been lost. The 
poets do not write to music, or with any accompaniment in their 
ears, save that of the literary make-believe, or the verbal melody 
employed in the stanzaic compact entered upon between writer 
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and reader. There is inevitably some loss of lyric reality in 
this dependence on the printed page, and only here and there a 
yerseman of true singing brain is able to bring the perfect illusion 
of song into what may be called ‘read verse.’ From these 
difficulties the author of Gitdnjali has by the fortune of heaven 
and the custom of his country been left free; and the gain to 
his poetry has impressed even Mr. W. B. Yeats, whom I can 
remember speaking two or three years ago with a fine contempt 
of those who tried to relate verse to music. 


















When there was but one mind in England [he says in his introduction] 
Chaucer wrote his Troilus and Cressida, and though he has written to be 
read, or to be read out—for our time was running on apace—he was sung 
by minstrels for a while. Rabindra Nath Tagore, like Chaucer’s fore- 
runners, writes music for his words, and one understands at every moment 
that he is so abundant, so spontaneous, so daring in his passion, so full of 
surprise, because he is doing something which has never seemed strange, 
unnatural, or in need of defence. 














A friend of his, Mr. Maitra, who recently played and sang 
some of his songs to the original tunes for a select audience, 
told us that the music actually suggested the words; very much 
as it did at times to Burns, one of the last of our true song- 
writers. Burns in one of his casual revelations explained that his 
way was to take one of ‘the old Scottish airs’ and then ‘ sowth 
the tune ’ over and over until the words came, and that there was 
the readiest way to achieve again the ‘ glorious enthusiasm ’ of 
the older poetry. But this new Indian poet has the advantage 
over the Scots song-writer in that he makes his own tune, 
although possibly it may have some old recollective associations 
or cadences in it. 

The rhythms, the intervals, the harmonies of the Indian rag 
or song are markedly different to those of our music; but in his ~- 
translations Rabindra Nath Tagore has obtained a most natural 
and beautiful melodic equivalent. Sometimes the original phrase 
lingers in a use of parallelism, or an echoing note, or a refrain. 
Try the two child-poems : No. Ix. which opens : 

On the seashore of endless worlds children meet. The infinite sky is 


motionless everhead and the restless water is boisterous. On the seashore 
of endless worlds the children meet with shouts and dances. 
























or No. Ixii. : 









When I bring to you coloured toys, my child, I understand why there is 
such a play of colours on clouds, on water, and why flowers are painted in 
tints—when I give coloured toys to you, my child. 

When I sing to make you dance I truly know why there is music in 
leaves, and why waves send their chorus of voices to the heart of the listen- 
ing earth—when I sing to make you dance. 
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When I bring sweet things to your greedy hands I know why there is 
honey in the cup of the flower, and why fruits are secretly filled with sweet 
juice—when I bring sweet things to your greedy hands. . . . 


These poems illustrate the musical element in Giténjali, 
while they hardly suggest its most individual note, which is that 
of profound longing, an unappeasable quickening of the spirit 
of song by vivid desire. The utterance is often impassioned, 
often poignant ; yet rarely lets go of its directness and simplicity 
of expression. 


Hecame and sat by my side, but I woke not. What a cursed sleep it was, 
O. miserable me. 

He came when the night was still; he had his harp in his hands, and 
my dreams became resonant with its melodies. 

Alas, why are my nights all thus lost? Ah, why do I ever miss his 
sight whose breath touches my sleep ? 


One cannot do better than return to Mr. Yeats’s pages of Intro- 
duction for the account there given by a distinguished Bengali 
doctor of medicine of the poet’s fame at home and among his 
own folk. 


We call this [he said] the epoch of Rabindra Nath. No poet seems to me 
as famous in Europe as he is among us. He is as great in music as in 
poetry, and his songs are sung from the west of India into Burmah wherever 
Bengali is spoken. . . . I so much admire the completeness of his life ; when 
he was very young he wrote much of natural objects. He would sit all day 
in his garden; from his twenty-fifth year or so to his thirty-fifth perhaps, 
when he had a great sorrow, he wrote the most beautiful love poetry in our 
language . . . words can never express what I owed at seventeen to his love 
poetry. After that his art grew deeper, it became religious and philoso- 
phical ; all the aspirations of mankind are in his hymns. He is the first 
among our saints who has not refused to live, but has spoken out of Life 
itself, and that it why we give him our love. . . . A little while ago he 
was to read divine service in one of our churches—we of the Brahmo Sainaj 
use your word ‘church’ in English—it was the largest in Calcutta, and not 
only was it crowded, people even standing in the windows, but the streets 
were all but impassable because of the people. 


The portrait by Mr. William Rothenstein (to whom the 
volume is dedicated) serves to give personal colour to these 
glimpses of the author in his natural environment. It is a 
remarkable characterisation by a fine interpreter, a masterly 
portraitist ; yet it leaves one still but half satisfied, as any 
portrait must do. Nor, I suppose, would anything quite suffice, 
but to be able to hear and understand Rabindra Nath speaking 
to his own people in his own musical tongue. If this is taken 
to imply any feeling of disappointment in the English versions 
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of Gitdnjali, it will be doing their writer and translator in one 
great injustice. Since the Hebrew Scriptures and the Greek 
Testament were translated into the English Bible, no finer 
transfusion of the genius of other or Eastern tongues into that 
of the Western world has been effected. 

Take two more of these songs, one of them the eighty-sixth, 
which is a song of Death, and see if your English instinct for 
word and phrase direct the alteration of a syllable? 


I 


I was not aware of the moment when I first crossed the threshold of this 
life. What was the power that made me open out into this vast mystery 
like a bud in the forest at midnight? 

When in the morning I looked upon the light I felt in a moment that 
I was no stranger in fhis world, that the inscrutable without name and 
form had taken me in its arms in the form of my own mother. 

Even so, in death the same unknown will appear as ever known to me. 
And because I love this life, I know I shall love death as well. 

The child cries out when from the right breast the mother takes it away 
to find in the very next moment its consolation in the left one. 


II 

Death, thy servant is at my door. He has crossed the unknown sea 
and brought thy call to my home. 

The night is dark and my heart is fearful—yet I will take up the lamp, 
open my gates, and bow to him my welcome. It is thy messenger who 
stands at my door. 

I will worship him with folded hands, and with tears. I will worship 
him placing at his feet the treasure of my heart. 


By way of completing an imperfect tribute, let this passage 
from a recent discourse of Rabindra Nath’s (translated by Mr. 
Satis C. Roy) be added to the songs : 


The Being who is in his essence the light and life of all, who is world- 
conscious, is Brahma. To feel all, to be conscious of everything—this is 
His spirit. Not only does he pervade everything, but everything is and 
has being in His consciousness. The Mother not only is in contact with her 
child, but she intensely feels it from head to foot. So does the consciousness 
of the Immortal Being fill all space, completely pervade the universe 
always and everywhere. We are immersed in His consciousness body and 
soul... . It is through His consciousness that the light-waves are being 
transmitted from planet to planet. There is no discontinuity of space, no 
interval of time in Him. 


So far, finally, as one may venture on a contemporary esti- 
mate from this side of the world, it may be said that nothing 
has come to these shores of late years in the way of poetry 
from abroad that can compare with these Indian songs. Their 


imagination and melody, touched with human feeling and 
3L3 
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spiritually fired, are of a quality unlike anything we have had 
in this or the last generation. Indeed, one is tempted to go 
further and to say they are among the few really important 
things that have happened in poetry within the overlapping 
terms of the two centuries, the nineteenth and the twentieth; 
while the message they bear to the Western world amounts to 


a spiritual revelation. 
ERNEST Rays, 





THE INTERNAL CONDITION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN IN TIME OF WAR 


Ir is thought by many that the ever-increasing burden of 
armaments and the tension amongst the Great Powers of Europe 
is now becoming too great to last, and that even if the present 
Balkan crisis should end peacefully, yet the next crisis may end 
in a general war. This view is, unfortunately, not without 
reason. At the present moment, when there is still a doubt 
as to whether the downfall of the Turkish Empire in Europe 
will lead to a general European war or not, it seems opportune, 
therefore, once more to bring forward for consideration 
the question of the internal situation in Great Britain should 
such a war come upon us. For sooner or later come it will. 

We have to remember that since our last great European 
struggle a century ago a silent revolution has taken place in this 
country, which has utterly changed everything, including our 
method of life and our system of government, and, mostominous 
of all, we have changed from a nation practically self-supporting 
to a nation completely dependent upon ocean-borne commerce 
for our wages and our food. This is a condition unexampled in 
the world, a condition peculiar to ourselves, and demanding on 
our part peculiarly anxious consideration and peculiar measures 
of precaution. 

This article has been written, and it is hoped will be read 
and considered, solely from the point of view of war, and not 
from the point of view of peace. All considerations, therefore, 
of purely peace conditions, such as the loss or gain of any private 
vested interest or interests, difficulties of administration, ques- 
tions of expense, and so forth, are put aside as not relevant. For 
in a serious struggle these matters, which in peace-time loom so 
large, will be brushed aside as of no importance. It is necessary 
to stretch our minds now to the point of a great war emergency, 
so that the obstructive peace-time difficulties may sink to their 
war-time proportions of insignificance. Such a use of ‘the 
scientific imagination’ is easy to propose, but very difficult to 
make, because the mental picture of a general European war is 
so revolting that it is almost as difficult to think about it for 

903 
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any length of time as it is for a man to think for long about 
his own tombstone. Consequently there are but few who take 
the necessary trouble. 

From considerations of the general balance of power, it 
appears that any European war in which Great Britain may be 
engaged must be thought of, for the next few years anyhow, 
as a war between the Great Powers of the Triple Alliance and 
the Triple Entente. Such at least is the present situation, and 
it is unnecessary to argue the point further while the present 
grouping of the Great Powers lasts. Such a war is a truly 
terrible idea to contemplate. The havoc which it will make in 
the financial and industrial life of Europe will be-so catastrophic 
that no statesman will dare the awful responsibility of bringing 
it about, if it is possible to avoid doing so; but, unfortunately, 
some day popular passion in one nation may force all the other 
nations into war against their will. It is nowadays irresponsible 
popular passion that we have to dread. Truer than ever is the 
remark of that profound thinker, Clausewitz, that ‘the passions 
which break out in war must be latent in the people.’ And then 
no statesman can prevent it. 


ANALYSIS OF THE INTERNAL SITUATION 


For the sake of such clearness as is possible the constituents 
of the internal situation on the eve of a great war are roughly 
grouped under four headings, though really the inter-action of 
all is so far-reaching that it is difficult to separate them. They 
are : 

(A) Financial confusion, breakdown of the international 
credit system. 

(B) Normal poverty plus unpreventable war poverty (i.¢. 
loss of the hostile markets). 

(C) Preventable war poverty (i.e. loss of neutral markets). 

(D) The anti-war tendencies of socialistic labour organisa- 
tions. 

It is proposed to offer a few considerations upon each of these 
headings. 

A. FINANCIAL CONFUSION 

The international credit system, on which the present indus- 
trial system depends, has only grown up during the last three- 
quarters or half century. It has never yet had to stand the ordeal 
of a war in which all the great monetary Powers of Europe, in- 
cluding Britain, the centre of the system, are involved at once, 
so that they can no longer draw upon each other for monetary 
aid in emergency. The financial and commercial confusion must 
be stupendous when such a war breaks out, and may well bring 
with it the fall of the great credit system itself, unless sufficient 
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financial measures be devised beforehand to meet it. The inade- 
quacy of our gold reserve in Great Britain to meet a really 
serious monetary crisis: has of late years attracted much atten- 
tion, and has been the subject of various papers and addresses by 
banking authorities, such as those by Sir Herbert Tritton, Sir 
Felix Schuster, Sir Robert Giffen, Sir E. Holden, and recently 
by Mr. J. W. Cross in the pages of this Review.’ It 
is admitted. The writer does not propose to labour the point 
further. The general result is now well known—namely, that 
the deposits in our banks (deducting liabilities of banks to each 
other) are, in round figures, 1,000,000,0001. or more, and the re- 
serves at the Bank of England, upon which all the other banks 
depend, are only about 45,000,0001., including bullion retained 
against the note issues, or about 4 or 5 per cent. Such a reserve 
may be sufficient for times of peace, but it is idle to deceive 
ourselves by the hope that it could possibly be enough to meet a 
great financial panic, such as must characterise the opening of a 
general European war. Much has been said and written, but 
nothing remedial has been done, and so we must consider a finan- 
cial panic and a general run upon the banks and savings banks as 
one of the first facts we shall have to face to day in the event of 
war. As Sir Robert Giffen said in his lecture at the Royal 
United Service Institution in 1908, ‘The conclusion, then, is 
that the banking position in this country is one of real danger 
in the event of a great war’; and ‘ On the nature and effects of 
a great banking panic there is no need to enlarge. Apart from 
the miseries resulting to depositors and shareholders who are 
suddenly impoverished, there is no more potent cause of wide- 
spread bankruptcy and unemployment.’ And ‘It is difficult to 
realise the magnitude of the evil it may be necessary to deal 
with, and especially the extent of the civil tumults that may 
occur.” And ‘ All these tumults would further help to strain 
credit to the utmost and intensify the banking panic itself.’ 
Such is our present situation. If war breaks out to-morrow 
that is what we have got to face. Can nothing be done to prevent 
it? Will the depositors of the 1,000,000,000/. fold their hands 
and wait for possible ruin, or will they not insist that some 
adequate precautionary measure or measures be prepared? Will 
not our statesmen quit their paltry game of party politics for a 
moment and give a little attention to their duty of safeguarding 
the public interest in this matter? From the purely war point 
of view it could probably be done, if all peace considerations of 
vested interests and private inconveniences are set aside on @ 
preparatory emergency plan. It is said that the German Govern- 


**A Note on the Financial Situation,’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
March 1913. 
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ment, with their usual thoroughness, have already taken the bull 
by the horns and have a plan prepared under State guarantee, 
Something of the same sort should be done by our Government, 
In consultation with a chosen committee of bankers, the Govem- 
ment could surely draw up some such a scheme, guarded by all 
the absolutely necessary modifications, restrictions, and precau- 
tions which only expert banking knowledge can supply. The 
very knowledge of the existence of such a thoroughly prepared 
emergency plan would go far to prevent financial panic. 

In this bald statement of the financial confusion which must 
accompany the outbreak for the first time of a war in which all 
the great monetary Powers of Europe are involved, I have 
endeavoured to be moderate. I have used no figures except those 
which have been publicly stated by well-known banking authori- 
ties, and by that most cautious of statisticians, Sir Robert 
Giffen. If any reader should doubt these figures he can verify 
them with the greatest ease by asking at his bank whether they 
are correct. One thing is plain. Something has got to be done, 
some war measure prepared, so as to minimise the danger to 
our credit system of a general European war ; and it ought to be 
done at once. To leave things as they are is to run a fearful 
risk merely from apathy. Bankers and depositors are alike 
deeply concerned to see that something is done. 

So much for the situation of the capitalistic classes. Let us 
now briefly consider how such a great war will affect the 
working classes. 

The working classes will be affected by maritime war in 4 
twofold manner : first, by the high war price of all foodstuffs, and, 
secondly, by the diminished employment caused by the disloca- 
tion of commerce due to the war. The combination of these two 
causes will certainly produce distress far greater than we have ever 
yet had to cope with. If, however, we are to fight the war, we 
must be able to cope with the resulting distress. 

As regards the war price of food, it is, of course, not possible 
to gauge the rise exactly, due, as it will be, to so many different 
contributing causes. It may be a double rise: it may be 4 
treble rise. But there can be little doubt that the price will be 
practically a famine price, as stated almost unanimously by the 
leading corn merchants and dealers in all foodstuffs before the 
Royal Commission on Food and Raw Material Supply.’ 


B. NorMaL Poverty PLUS UNPREVENTABLE WAR POVERTY 
As regards the numbers who will be affected, it is not possible 
exactly to gauge them either. We have 25,000,000 in our cities 
who are urban to such a degree that the figures worked out by 
* Vide Vol. iii. p. 355. 
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Mr. Charles Booth for London and by Mr. Rowntree for York 
are applicable to them ; which gives 30 per cent., or 7,000,000, 
as normally below the poverty-line—i.e. dependent on wages, 
often spasmodic, of 23s. a week and under. They have no margin 
whatever for further economies, and could not possibly pay a 
double war price for their food. This is called normal poverty. 
In addition, the mere loss of markets of the countries at war 
with us must throw great numbers either on to half-time or out 
of work. The unpreventable loss of employment due to loss of 
the belligerent markets, &c., is, for the sake of moderation, put 
as 800,000 men, which, multiplied by four for families, means at 
least 3,000,000 men, women, and children. This is called un- 




















hose preventable war poverty. 

hori- This makes a total of 10,000,000 who will be unable to pay the 
bert war price of food, and who will therefore require relief or partial 
rify relief, at least for a time.* 

they These figures may err one way or the other, but whether the 
one, total turns out, on experience, to be ten or eight or twelve 





millions does not affect the argument. The situation will be 






> be equally grave either way. For how long such extra war relief 
rful will be required it is not possible to say, as it will depend on 
like so many causes, such as how long it will take our Navy com- 






pletely to clear the seas of commerce-destroyers, how long it will 
be before prices fall, before trade finds new channels, &c., &c. 
The duration of the critical time appears to me to depend entirely 
on the comparative strength of the opposing forces and their 
relative geographical positions ; the more nearly equal the condi- 






















Da 
nd, tions fhe longer the critical period. I would suggest, as a practical 
ca basis to go on, that a highly critical naval period of some weeks 
;wo be assumed, followed by some months of high prices caused by 
ver uncertainty, dislocation of trade, and disturbed markets, &c., &c. 
we (Food Supply Commission). The state of affairs to be considered 

is, therefore, roughly, as follows: All foodstuffs at double prices 
ble or famine prices for six months, and 10,000,000 men, women 
ant and children,or 30 per cent. of our urban population, unable to 
7) pay such prices, and therefore requiring relief or partial relief. 
be It is plain that the strain of the gigantic national war relief re- 
she quired for feeding and. keeping quiet nearly 10,000,000 persons 
ihe will in the first case fall upon the Poor Law. The Poor-law 

authorities are at present accustomed to deal in their routine 

work with about 23 per cent. of the population, and in emergency 
: could perhaps deal with 5 per cent., or even 7 per cent. But 
nle from dealing with 24 per cent. to dealing with 30 per cent. is 
ies plainly a vast change, which will tax to the very utmost limit 
by 





* Vide Royal Commission on Food Supply, Vol. ii. p. 325, and Appendix, 
p. 296. 
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even the most carefully thought out and prepared organisation 
of relief. 

This is a vital point, which I wish to bring out for considera. 
tion in the strongest possible manner. 

In evidence before the Royal Commission I produced the 
outline of such an organisation, which would cost nothing in 
peace (based on the successful working of the Burgoyne Com- 
mission during the latter half of the Irish famine), which was 
approved by the Parliamentary Committee and Executive 
Council of the Associated Guardians of England and Wales, 
and supported in evidence by their Chairman, Mr. Brown.‘ 

But the utmost limit of relief which seemed possible was the 
10,000,000 before referred to as normal poverty plus unprevent- 
able war poverty. This, apparently, as far as I could most 
carefully gather, will represent the utmost possibility of relief. 

If to this utmost limit is to be added a further weight of 
preventable (war rate) poverty, the task will become altogether 
beyond our power. The war conditions will then become alto- 
gether intolerable to the democracy, and they, having the 
ultimate power, may demand and enforce cessation of the war 
even at the price of submission to our enemy and a crushing 
war indemnity. 

Therefore, from a war point of view, it becomes of extreme 
importance to minimise the preventable (war rate) poverty. It 
becomes not a desirability, but a necessity, a supreme war 
necessity, admitting of no obstacle. 

I trust that this will be agreed with. 


C. PREVENTABLE WAR POVERTY 


The preceding paragraphs represent very inadequately the 
result of several years’ study, in consultation, either personal or 
by correspondence, with the best authorities on the questions 
involved. 

They contain nothing which is not amply substantiated by 
the evidence before the Royal Commission on Food and Raw 
Material Supply in War Time. I think that it will be generally 
admitted that so far the approximate correctness of the figures 
therein, and the approximate correctness of the deductions 
therefrom, are unfortunately beyond doubt. We now come to 
the further question of commerce protection regarded as working- 
class protection. 

The subject of national indemnity is here considered solely 
from the standpoint that the strain thrown on to the necessary 
war relief shall not be greater than it or the community can 
possibly bear. The subject, therefore, is only here considered 

* Vide Vol. ii. pp. 325, 326, and Appendix. 
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in so far as it bears on that one supreme point. During our last 
great struggle, one hundred years ago, our trade was able to 
stand great blows without falling, and to pay high war rates of 
insurance, because we had no foreign manufacturing competi- 
tors. The whole Continent either had to buy our manufactures, 
with the war rates added to the cost, or go without altogether. 
But nowadays all that is different, and our ‘staying power’ for 
war is thereby vitally affected. Nowadays foreign competition 
is in most trades so keen and profits are already cut so fine that, 
given any considerable increase in the cost of production, we could 
no longer compete during maritime war with our neutral rivals.* 
Take a ship worth 20,0001. bringing a cargo of raw cotton worth 
60,0001. Take a minimum war rate at 51. That would mean, 
roughly, 10001. extra cost of transport to cover war insurance 
on steamer, and 3000/1. extra war insurance on the cargo of 
cotton, or 40001. extra, or 6.6 per cent., added to the cost of raw 
material ; and further equal cost from the same cause will have 
to be paid when exporting the manufactured cotton goods. So 
that by the time the cotton reaches the neutral market it will 
have to be sold at greatly increased price. But if we have largely 
to increase our manufactures in price compared with our com- 
petitors, nobody will buy them to-day, They will simply buy the 
manufactures of rejoicing neutral competitors as far and as 
fast as they could meet the demand. 

It will probably be admitted, speaking generally, that a 51. 
war rate, and still more a possible 10/. or 20/., will result, in 
the face of the present keen neutral competition, in most of the 
smaller firms with small reserves of capital being compelled to 
close or half close their works and dismiss their workmen. It 
is, of course, not possible to estimate, roughly even, the number 
of firms who will be so affected nor the number of workmen who 
will thus be thrown out of work. But there can be no doubt 
that it will be very great indeed. For cotton alone, with its 
allied trades, has about four and a half million souls dependent 
upon it (Evidence, Food Supply). And so with the other chief 
trades. And from reduction of buyers the home market will 
also be greatly affected. 

All such problematical matters must be controversial, and all 
estimates and evidence more or less contradictory. But one 
thing stands out clear—namely, that a minimum war insurance 
rate of 5l. will play deadly, most deadly, havoc among the 
28,000,000 (t.e. 7,000,000 male workers in industries multiplied 
by four for families) or so of our people dependent, directly or 
indirectly, on oversea trade for their employment and wages. It 
will throw out of employment a vast multitude, impossible to 

* Vide evidence Cotton, &c., before Royal Commission on Raw Materials. 
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estimate beforehand, of those who are at present above the 
poverty-line. The poverty of this vast and totally unmanageable 
multitude will be caused by a preventable minimum war insur. 
ance rate of 5l., and is therefore classed as preventable war 
poverty. 

But the possible limits of war relief will have been already 
reached by those previously considered under the heading of 
Normal Poverty plus Unpreventable War Poverty. If, therefore, 
an additional vast multitude be added under the present heading 
(Preventable War Poverty) the breaking-strain of any possible 
State war relief will be reached and passed. What, then, can 
we expect? Hunger and desperation amongst the wageless, unfed 
multitude, outrages, riots, civil strife, culminating in a gradually 
growing resolution among the deeply suffering and _ politically 
powerful working classes to terminate the intolerable hardships 
of the war at any cost. What else? 

Regarded, therefore, from this war point of view, and from 
no other, for this is a war inquiry, it is submitted that even a 
minimum war rate of 51. is for us nowadays an impossibility. 

But how can it be prevented or minimised? Quite simply, 
by the preparation by Government of an emergency scheme of 
national indemnity against war risks of shipping. For the 
benefit of those who have not considered this question it may be 
desirable to explain roughly what is meant by national indem- 
nity. Since the Royal Commission on Food and Raw Material 
Supply in War in 1903, and the consequent Treasury Committee 
on War Risks of Shipping, the naval situation, as is well known, 
has changed, and is changing, greatly to our disadvantage. So 
much so, indeed, that practically all the cruisers we possess will 
now be required with the fleets, and there will be practically 
none left over for commerce protection at the beginning of the 
war. During the first few months of war our commerce will 
have to look after itself. Our commerce, which is our life-blood, 
the source of our wages and our food, is now vastly greater, about 
twenty times greater, and vastly more vulnerable, than it was 
during the Napoleonic wars. It is now carried on, as a rough 
average, by about 5000 or 6000 vessels at sea, scattered over 
about 100,000 miles of unprotected trade routes. The great 
majority of these vessels are slow tramp-steamers, helpless to 
any fast commerce-destroyer or liner acting as such and carrying 
even the lightest guns. They are unable to fight and too slow 
to run away. 

On any day of the year British value afloat in ships and 
cargoes is at least about 200,000,000/., and a few fast commerce- 
destroyers or armed liners (of which it is said that Germany 
possesses a very large number) could do immense damage on any 
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trade route before they could be hunted down. Especially so 
since, by the Hague Convention, it is not now unlawful to sink 
a captured vessel. A very few captures or sinkings and up would 
jump the rates of war insurance to prohibitive heights owing to 
fear of more captures. As before shown, this would be absolutely 
prohibitive to our export trade in face of the present-day keen 
neutral: competition. What, then, is to happen? Are we to 
do nothing? Are our slow ocean steamers all to lie up in the 
nearest ports for safety, with all their eagerly awaited cargoes 
of raw material, as the sixteen American clippers lay up at 
Singapore in the United States Civil War for fear of the solitary 
Alabama? Not so. We cannot have that, for upon the punctual 
arrival of that raw material about 28,000,000 of our people will 
be depending for their wages and their food. What is to be 
done? 

There is one thing to be done, and one only. Get rid of the 
fear, get rid of the prohibitive war insurance rates. And the 
only way this can be done is through a scheme of State indemnity 
worked through Lloyd’s. 

To put the matter roughly, let the State say to Lloyd’s : 


In order to protect our mercantile marine and insure the uninter- 
rupted course of trade in war as during peace, we, the State, are pre- 
pared to pay the losses by actual capture or sinking at sea in war through 
you as our agents. You will carry on your routine as usual, making 
your usual inquiries and taking the marine risks as usual, only you 
must not charge any extra war rate—that is, the ordinary peace marine 
rate of 2s. 6d. or 3s. per 100/. must cover the war risk also. You will 
make all inquiries through your usual machinery before accepting any 
vessel and before paying any loss for capture or sinking. We will repay 
to you at once, through the Bank of England, all losses duly certified 
by the Chairman of your Committee to have been paid by you for war 
captures or sinkings. All vessels thus accepted by you on a war insurance 
at peace rates guaranteed by the State must agree to obey all Admiralty 
orders which they may receive, on pain of forfeiting their insurance for 
any act of disobedience to such instructions received. 


Warned by wireless telegraphy, the actual captures or sink- 
ings will probably be comparatively few in number. It is only 
the fear of loss that we have to get rid of on the part of the 
owners and captain and insurers. Consequently, the actual 
amount of indemnity paid by the State, though it might sound 
fairly large from a peace standpoint, would be an unimportant 
item in a great war Budget, and would not be as ruinous as the 
partial stoppage of our trade would be. As a case in point, if 
the United States had adopted this principle during their War 
of Secession they would only have had to pay under 2,000,0001. 
for captures, and would not have lost their carrying trade. And 
it would not cost a penny in peace. In war time the nation 
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will be quite ready and willing, and even wildly anxious, to pay 
whatever may be necessary to preserve our trade, wages, and 
food. It will be money laid out to the best advantage. It will 
get rid of panic and fear. It will enable our manufacturers to 
carry on their factories and give their usual employment to labour 
with regularity, selling their goods to neutrals no dearer than 
in peace, and interrupted only by the actual captures or sinking 
at sea, which losses, by actual act of war, the State will at once 
make good. There is no other way. 

Some difficulties there are, of course, in the way of any such 
scheme. There are difficulties in the way of everything. But 
they are all peace-time difficulties, which in war-time will appear 
of no importance. For instance, one of the chief difficulties is 
that it is impossible to devise any scheme which would not leave 
openings for carelessness or for fraud, by which a few unscrupu- 
lous owners might make money. But this could be minimised 
by heavy legal penalties for such war frauds on the State. And 
in war-time who will care even if there are a few frauds, so long 
as our trade, wages and food are preserved? In war-time work 
and food the State must preserve at all costs, and in spite of all 
difficulties. Compared with this absolutely overruling necessity a 
few possible frauds will count as nothing directly war breaks 
out. Therefore regard them as nothing now, and let us no 
longer put off the preparation of a scheme of national indemnity 
because of such little peace-time difficulties. 

It requires to be done now, the scheme got ready in peace 
by a joint committee from the Admiralty and Lloyd’s, and com- 
municated to all concerned before war breaks out, so that 
homeward-bound vessels may know it beforehand, and when 
hostilities commence may not lie up in the nearest port through 
fear, but proceed calmly on their way with their eagerly awaited 
cargoes of raw materials, on which our working classes depend 
for livelihood. Merchants, manufacturers, working men, should 
see to it that it is got ready. It will not cost a penny in peace, 
yet will guarantee in war our trade, raw materials, wages, and 
food. It has been ‘under consideration ’ long enough—too long. 
We want it done. 


D. Tae Anti-War TENDENCIES OF SOCIALISTIC LABOUR 
ORGANISATIONS 


Under this heading are grouped, for want of a better common 
denomination, all those anti-war forces and ideas which are at 
present at work amongst the British labour classes, and also 
all the labour organisations, trade unions, trades councils, 
clubs and institutes, which would enable the working classes of 
to-day, if the hardships of maritime war become intolerable, 
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to press their demands for peace with political power not easy 
to resist. 

I do not wish to press too far this point of the potential 
explosive forces underlying modern democracy. In every State 
of Europe they are present. We have not, in this country, 
experienced an explosion, and are, therefore, less on our guard 
than are other States. But the war conditions referred to under 
Preventable War Poverty may produce one, more or less severe 
as the case may be. I do not wish to make too much of it. 
I only wish to direct attention to it in considering the question 
of preventable war poverty (war rates). If such an explosion 
should occur as the result of intolerable war conditions I believe 
that its causes will be preventable war poverty. It may appear 
in either of two forms : 

(1) Political violence, bread riots, and looting organised by 
an extremist minority of Social Democrats, hooligans, alien 
Anarchists, &c., appealing to hungry mobs. 

(2) As @ political expression of intolerable war conditions 
by the majority of the working classes, shown by electing ex- 
tremist anti-war men to their executive councils, and thus 
bringing the whole political machinery of the working-class 
organisations to bear in order to force Government to conclude 
a disastrous peace. 

(3) Or as a combination of (1) and (2). 

In order more easily to realise the urgency of the questions 
previously roughly considered, let us imagine that, contrary 
to all our hopes, the next great European crisis should lead, 
before it is finished, to a conflict between the Triple Alliance 
and the Triple Entente. It is not probable, but it is possible— 
@ dread possibility. Let us endeavour for a moment to place 
our minds in the position of awful responsibility for warlike 
operations, financial stability, commercial continuance, work 
and wages, anf internal order which the Ministry will then 
occupy. Let us further try to realise the awful responsibilities 
which will fall upon our admirals and naval officers who 
have simultaneously to defeat the enemy’s fleets, guard our 
helpless island from raids or invasion, and protect our world- 
spread commerce and food supply, scattered in 5000 vessels 
over 100,000 miles of exposed trade routes. 

To begin with, let us try and place ourselves in the position 
of the Cabinet on the eve of war. 


GOVERNMENT PoInt OF VIEW ON THE EVE OF WAR 
‘We are about to enter upon a struggle more severe and 
dangerous than any through which we have previously passed. 
We can expect but little practical help from the self-governing 
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Dominions, as their resources are still only partially organised 
for war, and they possess, as yet, neither fleets nor dock. 
yards nor arsenals. We must depend entirely upon our own 
people. We have got to wage this struggle under the most 
unfavourable internal conditions (already outlined under A, B, 
C, and D), and with a constant eye to the almost unforeseeable 
swing of the political pendulum amongst. the congested, half- 
educated, nervous, excitable, town-bred masses who form the 
majority of the voters to-day. We can only hope to succeed 
if all classes are united in the firm determination to win at 
whatever cost of money, of hardship, of blood. The upper 
and middle classes must bear the expense, the working-classes 
must bear the hardship of the war. The upper and middle 
classes we can depend upon to bear their share, the extra taxa- 
tion ; they have done it before and will do it again. We can 
count on their patriotism for certain, and need not, therefore, 
consider them further, except to fortify our banking system. 
It is upon the ability and willingness of the new. working 
classes, the untried voting majority, the swingers of the pen- 
dulum, to bear the inevitable hardships that are in front of 
them for a sufficiently long time, that we are in doubt. We 
must, accordingly, concentrate our efforts, by mitigating these 
hardships at any cost, to make as certain of the endurance of 
the working classes as we are of the upper. Then we can 
depend upon the patriotism of a united nation. 

‘Being fully cognisant of the matters referred to as A, B, 
C, and D, the most energetic measures must be at once 
adopted to prevent the dangers of financial panic and internal 
disturbance or popular clamour adversely affecting the 
strategical conduct of the war. The measures to be taken at 
once, without a moument’s delay, comprise the instant drawing 
up of an Emergency Banks Act or prohibition of specie pay- 
ments, to combat the danger of A; proclamation of national 
indemnity to combat the danger of C; and a scheme of internal 
organisation to combat the danger of B. These are primary 
war mecessities under our modern industrial conditions. We 
cannot allow any difficulties to stand in the way. These 
difficulties are : 

‘ (1) Expense.—We must bear éver in mind that defeat will 
mean at least, and certainly, an enormous war indemnity, which 
‘will hopelessly cripple our finance and trade for a generation 
at least. Any. war expense that will enable us to avoid this 
huge war indemnity will be in reality true economy. Any 
apparent war economy that may in the end lead to our having 
to pay a far greater sum as war indemnity will be in reality 
the wildest extravagance. In war-time the nation has never 
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grudged the necessary expense. Neither will it now. What- 
ever expense is therefore required for national indemnity and 
internal organisation we will willingly pay. It is economy. 

‘(2) Vested Interests, i.e. war profits of corn merchants, 
underwriters, &c.—These cannot be considered. The true 
interests of the merchants stand or fall with those of the nation. 
If we are defeated the war indemnity, and the resulting huge 
taxation for many years, will eat up all their profits for a 
generation almost. They are sensible, patriotic men, and will 
be the first, now war, real war, is upon us, to agree and to help 
us in every way. They are still the same as of old. We can 
count upon them, upon their wisdom and patriotism. 

‘(3) Administration.—In our public service we have plenty 
of administrators quite capable, given a free hand, of soon 
getting into shape and working order any organisation. We 
must choose our best men, and give them a free hand, demand- 
ing only success. Any official who utters the word ‘‘ impos- 
sible’’ must go. We have plenty of experienced men to 
whom, given a free hand, freedom from red-tape and routine, 
nothing is impossible. 

‘(4) The Admiralty will be fully occupied, and more, with 
their proper work of the strategical conduct of the war. Out- 
side work must not be thrown upon them. The country must 
take its share of the extra war work, the extra war adminis- 
tration of national indemnity and internal organisation. 

‘(5) We have only a few days left us to make up for years 
of inaction. Not a day must be lost. The necessary orders 
to the departments and to all those concerned will be issued 
to-morrow. 

‘(6) The consent of Parliament to these necessary measures 
for mitigating the hardships of war to the people will be 
obtained the day after to-morrow. In the present patriotic 
temper of the House, now they see that war is inevitable, we 
may regard that consent as assured beforehand.’ 

This, it is submitted, is the line of action which any Govern- 
ment will unhesitatingly take in self-preservation when the 
realities of the situation are irresistibly borne in upon it by 
the swift approach of inevitable war, when it can no longer 
put unpleasant things off in the hope that the other party will 
have to deal with them, and when only a few days are left to 
make up for the dangerous procrastination of past years. 

Let us now try and place ourselves in the position of the 
Admiralty. 

THE NavAL Point oF VIEW ON THB Evg oF Wark 


Strategical Considerations.—War is a part of policy, and the 
leading outlines of any war are usually really determined, not 
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by the strategist, but by the political necessities of the Govern- 
ment. The strategist usually has to make his strategy conform 
to political necessity, and is by the politician frequently com- 
pelled to break elementary strategical rules. Of these over- 
ruling political necessities, before which the strategist so often 
has to bow, public opinion is one of the most powerful and 
most detrimental, as is seen in every great war. Thus it was 
with the French in 1870, with the Americans in their war with 
Spain, &c. In the latter case the influence of public opinion, 
acting on the Government, compelled the naval strategists to do 
what they knew to be wrong—t.e. to divide the fleet into two 
squadrons, thereby giving the Spaniards the best chance they 
could hope for—the chance, namely, of beating the Americans 
in detail. In peace we say that we would not yield in strategi- 
cal matters, but practically we know that we shall really have 
to do as we are told by the Government of the day. And the 
overruling political necessity of the Government will probably 
be public opinion, as in France and the States. If national 
indemnity for those under C, and some scheme of internal 
organisation for those under B, are not at once adopted, then 
popular opinion will probably demand, and the Government will 
order, the employment of a considerable portion of our naval 
force for the protection of commerce and food supply. In other 
words, while the best strategy demands concentration of all 
available forces for winning the first great battle, popular opinion, 
represented by the Government, will probably order the dispersal 
of the forces—t.e. the worst strategy. Optimists, unacquainted 
with military or naval history, may say,‘ No’; the history of 
war says ‘ Yes.’ We go by history, and from that we know what 
to expect. Therefore, from a strategical point of view, it becomes 
of vital importance that a scheme of national indemnity to ensure 
employment, and a scheme of internal organisation to ensure 
that food is sold to the poor at peace prices, be at once put into 
operation. Then we may reasonably hope to have a free hand 
strategically. 


MENTAL STRAIN ON ADMIRALS OF TOO MANY RESPONSIBILITIBS 


The mental strain on the admirals in command of our sea- 
going fleets will, under modern conditions, be greater far than 
it ever was before. The mere strategical and tactical conduct of 
the fleet will be about as much as the brain of any man can 
stand. If to this tremendous strain is to be added the whole 
responsibility for the uninterrupted arrival of cheap food and 
raw material to the people at home—in other words, for the 
avoidance of internal disturbances and demands for peace at 
* Vide Mahan, Lessons of the War with Spain. 
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home—the strain of so many diverse responsibilities may produce 
disastrous results. Especially will this be the case with the 
admiral in charge of the Home fleet, who will have to consider 
how to protect all the streams of merchant ships approaching 
the narrow seas at a time when he should be thinking of nothing 
else but how to defeat the enemy’s fleet. In order to avoid the 
mental strain on our admirals in war-time becoming so great as 
to imperil efficiency, national indemnity and internal organisa- 
tion should be at once put into operation. The actual captures 
or sinkings will probably be comparatively few in number. It 
is the fear of capture, and the consequent war rates of insurance, 
that we have to prevent. This we could perhaps do if we had 
double our present number of cruisers—t.e. enough for the 
tactical needs of the fleet and for a sufficient number of com- 
merce protectors at the same time. But this extra number of 
cruisers we have not got and cannot get. Consequently, by 
purely naval means we cannot prevent fear of capture pro- 
ducing war rates so high as seriously to affect employment and 
peace at home. There remains only some form of national 
indemnity. 

EcoNOMY AND EFFICIENCY DEPEND UPON PREVIOUS PREPARATION 


It is not desirable in this paper to embark upon any sug- 
gestion as to details of either internal organisation or national 
indemnity. The former are to be found in the evidencé before 
the Food Supply Commission ; the latter in the evidence before 
the Committee on War Risks of Shipping. It is merely desired 
to point out that if such schemes are not thoroughly thought 
out and prepared now beforehand, they will have to be done in 
@ great hurry on the eve of maritime war. And if done in a 
hurry they will be done in the most rough-and-ready way, in 
the most expensive and least efficient manner, with the greatest 
openings for mistakes, waste of money, and even frauds. The 
subjects to be dealt with are so enormous and far-reaching that 
thé most unhurried, careful consideration is required if success 
is to be attained. Even then it may be at once admitted in each 
case that no perfect scheme can be drawn up, free from any 
objections. But a perfect scheme is not desired or hoped for, 
for a perfect scheme, free from all difficulties and trespassing on 
no interests, is impossible, having regard to the multitude of 
interests concerned. What is desired and hoped for, and 
possible, is in each case a necessarily imperfect but fairly work- 
able scheme, which will fairly meet the supreme war necessities, 
carefully thought out and prepared in detail, and kept ready by 
the Defence Committee for instant application when national 
emergency requires. 

Vou. LXXIII—No. 434 3M 
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So vitally important is it, from a war point of view, that 
this should be done as regards banking security, food supply, 
and commerce protection, that I venture upon the following 
suggestion as a means of overcoming the difficulty of impossible 
perfection and the critics. 

If war, now or in the future, should break out between the 
Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, the confusion and com. 
motion in the banking world and in the commercial and working 
classes will be indescribable. On the eve of war Government 
measures to guarantee banking stability, commerce protection, 
and food supply must be at once hurriedly drawn up. Let it 
be done now instead of then, quietly and carefully. Let the 
Government appoint three Committees with full powers, and 
with instructions to draw up the best workable scheme they 
can, having regard only to war conditions and heedless of peace- 
time difficulties. These Committees should be: (1) A joint 
Treasury and Bankers’ Committee; (2) a joint Local Govern- 
ment Board and Poor-Law Guardians’ Committee; (3) a joint 
Admiralty and Lloyd’s Committee. The evidence required has 
already been collected, so it would merely be for each Committee 
a question of definitely selecting and making up their minds 
to adopt one scheme, not perfect, but fairly workable, and then 
elaborating the administrative details. Each Committee could 
therefore accomplish its task without any long delay. In their 
report it would not be necessary to produce the scheme for public 
or Parliamentary criticism, but merely to state the necessity, 
and that a confidential scheme had been prepared and deposited 
with the Defence Committee for production to Parliament when 
a national emergency arises. This suggestion would obviate 
the difficulty of ignorant public criticism, and also the difficulty 
of getting a war emergency measure through a Parliament able 
in peace to take only a peace view, and not a war view, of war 
matters. 

In conclusion, it is desired to emphasise once more, in the 
very strongest possible manner, that if a war should break out, 
as is now always possible, between the great monetary and naval 
Powers of the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente, then the 
internal situation of the United Kingdom, owing to banking, 
commerce, and food-supply difficulties, will be one of the gravest 
and most unprecedented danger. It is nothing less than mad 
suicidal folly on the part of our apathetic nation to drift care- 
lessly towards this fearful danger without any adequate pre- 
paration to meet it. By preparation beforehand, such as here 
has been roughly outlined, the danger, while it cannot be avoided 
altogether, can be very much lessened. I have been most careful 
in this paper to suggest nothing which would cost a penny in 
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peace, so that there can be no objection from the Treasury point 
of view. As, therefore, there can be no objection on the score of 
expense, the only objection which remains is that it would be 
too much trouble. But surely, pro patria, such an objection 
should be swept aside as no longer thinkable under the European 
conditions of to-day. We are all equally concerned. States- 
men, bankers, depositors, shipowners, merchants, manufac- 
turers, tradesmen, labour organisations, should see to it that the 
United Kingdom be organised internally without further delay, 
so as to be able to meet without fear the possible ordeal of a 
great European war. For even if this present European crisis 
should end peacefully, as we all hope, yet the next crisis may not 
end peacefully, and we ought to stand ‘in utraque fortuna 


paratus.’ 
Stewart L. Murray. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS AND HOPES OF 
THE GREEK NATION 


A visitor to Athens in 1906 found the city in the throes of 
excitement of the Olympic Games—crowded with representatives 
of every country under the sun—in the Stadium a daily assem- 
blage of over 50,000 spectators. Passing in the evening through 
the crowd of little tables which filled every available space in 
Constitution and Concordia Squares, one could hear from the 
assembled multitude every known language; all Athens was 
alive, gay, everywhere was excitement and humour. 

But Athens to-day, with its military guard and the.shadow of 
war over the city, is a very different place. The streets are 
crowded with soldiers from Macedonia, recovering from the 
tremendous fatigues of the campaign—many of them mere boys, 
dressed in various garments, and shod in all manner of different 
footwear. It must not be forgotten that the present campaign 
commenced quite six months before the time originally proposed; 
consequently, a larger number of Greeks having responded to the 
call of the colours than was anticipated, the commissariat, equip- 
ment, and army clothing departments found themselves unpre- 
pared and unable to equip all the soldiers as fully as they 
otherwise would have sent them out. The very guards in the 
streets are dressed in different uniforms and armed with varying 
rifles and accoutrements. But what impresses the visitor more 
than anything else is the spectacle of these quiet, well-behaved 
men, with terrible marks of fatigue and physical distress written 
upon their faces, limping and sauntering about in the fresh air, 
promenading the streets of the city. 

Athens again at the time of the last disastrous campaign was 
a very different place—its streets filled with a disorganised and 
unruly population betraying every symptom of the fitful excita- 
bility of a nervous proud race, and giving free expression to the 
undisciplined disorder of the numerous conflicting political 
organisations—of which leader after leader had been discredited 
and changed. But to-day Athens exhibits a most remarkable 
transformation : there is a steadiness, a patience, and a spirit of 
intense patriotism and confidence that gladdens the hearts of all 
who wish the Greeks well—and there are many such. Party 
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differences are put aside by common consent, and there seems to 
be only one party, and that the patriotic party. The Greeks 
do themselves credit in recognising that in M. Venezelos they 
have the right man at the helm, a man who, if anyone can, will 
steer the nation through the present crisis with judgment no less 
than with zeal. There may be a small minority of the old spirit 
which would be quite ready to howl down the Premier if by 
chance he failed to get all it desires; but the vast majority of the 
nation recognises in M. Venezelos a strong man, and a man, too, 
who is inspiring confidence amongst the other countries of 
Europe. 

Led by the Crown Princess (now Queen), one saw and heard 
of ladies of the highest social position—including the Princesses 
Marie, Alice, and Helene—devoting themselves with amazing 
self-denial to the tending of the sick and the wounded, and to 
the care of the many widows and orphans, many of these ladies 
going out themselves to the wilds of Epirus and South Macedonia 
and enduring personal discomforts and privations of the severest 
kind. Some are turning their private houses into warehouses 
‘and working with unflagging devotion from morning till late at 
night organising the transport of supplies and stores to the front ; 
others are visiting the bereaved families and providing for their 
daily necessities, all working quietly, keenly, with a hearty good- 
will and with a boundless patriotism. This spirit seems to 
pervade all ranks and ages, down to the little sons of the gentry 
of Athens, who go about the city doffing their caps to passers-by, 
and offering for sale small books of national poetry in aid of the 
relief funds. All are working with a will, all are testifying by 
the zeal of their service to the general conclusion that the Greeks 
have done well in this war—that they have gone to their fight 
and put their backs into it bravely, gallantly, and with a fine 
chivalry for their defeated foes, bestowing the same care on the 
Turkish wounded and invalids as they give to their own kith and 
kin, blotting out the bloody feud of the past by this recognition 
of the common bond of human suffering and distress. 

At the hospitals at Athens, and at the base hospitals at 
Previsa, Phillipas, Corfu, and Levkas, one saw the same spirit 
in the whole-hearted devotion of doctors and nurses, in the 
patience and cheerfulness of the men, many of them tortured 
with horrible shot-wounds. One saw it again as one passed the 
transports in the Gulf of Corinth, crowded with youngsters pour- 
ing into Epirus, all keen, enthusiastic and proud. One saw it 
still again at the trenches and on the bleak mountain-sides near 
Bizani and Janina. 

When the story of the Greek campaign comes to be written 
by the pen of the impartial historian, a high tribute will surely 
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be paid to the sturdy valour and energy of the Hellenic troops, 
and more particularly to the strength and skill of the Commander. 
in-Chief, the Crown Prince, now King Constantine. Whatever 
mortification the memory of the disastrous struggle of 1897 may 
have inflicted upon him, when as a young man of twenty-nine he 
took command of troops wholly unprepared for war, this cannot 
fail to have been effectually and completely wiped out by the 
success of the present campaign. 

It is unfortunate, some think, that difficulties, disencourage- 
ments, and even embargoes were put in the way of Press corre- 
spondents who proposed to follow the Greek army. For however 
one may sympathise with the motives that prompted this policy 
of prohibition, the fact remains that it has prevented a full and 
complete knowledge of the details of the progress of the Greek 
troops from time to time. — 


One can sympathise, indeed, with the motive; but the fact 
remains that the ‘ reclame’ has played a very important part in 
the Balkan campaigns, and one of the allied nations particularly 
has utilised it to the full. Apropos of this a story, which we 
have every reason to know is authentic, was amusing the com- 
pany of attachés, officers, and doctors whom I met round the 


dinner-table at Cetinje last Christmas Day. Among the crowd 
of newspaper men who arrived at Cetinje recently was a gentle 
man armed with a camera, and having the additional stock-in- 
trade of a very pleasing and insinuating manner. He was entirely 
ignorant of any language under the sun but his own, which itself 
bore every evidence of London suburban origin; but he was 4 
‘man’ in every sense of the word, a rare good fellow, whom 
everybody liked and who won his way to all hearts. Consequently 
everybody wanted to help him, and he took some excellent photo- 
graphs. Among some which he was showing at Cetinje was 4 
truly striking picture of the meeting between the commanders 
and the staff of the Servian and Montenegrin armies upon some 
historic occasion. The whole setting of the picture (which 
appeared in one of the London newspapers) was so excellent that 
it called forth the admiration of all who saw it. ‘How fortunate 
you were to be able to take a snapshot like that just at the very 
moment,’ said someone to the ‘ artist.’ ‘ Well, you see,’ replied 
the honest man, ‘it was midnight when the generals met.’ 
‘ Midnight ! how on earth did you manage to obtain the picture?’ 
‘ Well, you see,’ said he, ‘ they met again for me next morning!’ 


WHat THE GREEKS HAVE DONE 


Having had the advantage of visiting the country and of 
verifying the facts personally, it may perhaps be of interest to 
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recapitulate the actual progress of the Greek troops and their 
situation at the present moment. 

During the first month of the campaign up to the capture of 
Florina, the Greek army under the command of the Crown 
Prince covered 450 kilometres in a country that is extremely 
difficult to imagine or to describe, for marsh, mountain, and deep 
ravine follow each other in constant succession—one day scaling 
heights and rocky mountain-sides, the next fording rivers and 
wading knee deep in marsh and wet ground, another day passing 
through narrow defiles between high rocks and precipices. 
Marching rapidly through a desolated country in bitterly cold 
weather, against incessant rain, and on little food, keeping up 
all the time continuous fighting against an enemy entrenched 
behind positions many of which have been considered by mili- 
tary men, as past records show, to be impenetrable, and through 
a tract of country difficult to make headway in beyond any other 
in Europe—the Greek army has forced its way steadily ahead and 
covered an average of fifteen kilometres a day. ‘This in itself is 
@ truly wonderful record; but taken in conjunction with the 
incessant fighting and the lack of adequate commissariat and 
supplies, it becomes extraordinary. The commissariat difficulties 
were great by very reason of the rapid progress of the army ; and 
as in most parts the villages through which it passed and the 
whole country round had been devastated and pillaged by the 
Turks, it became almost impossible to obtain supplies unless such 
were conveyed to the men by transport wagons in the face of 
the greatest physical obstacles. 

Greece has contributed to the Balkan Alliance an army of 
over 200,000 men. At the commencement of the war 150,000 
men responded to the call to arms; but since then the numbers 
have swelled to nearly 220,000, large bodies of Greeks travelling 
from America and from other distant parts of the world to enlist 
in their country’s service. 

On the 22nd of September last the army concentrated in 
Thessaly, marched from Larissa and engaged in a number. of 
skirmishes along the Turkish frontier; then quickly followed 
the battle of Elassona, in which the First and part of the Second 
Division took a prominent part. And on the same day occurred 
that fight near Psilorachi on the extreme right in which the 
troops under General Constantinopoulos were engaged. The 
following day Colonel Gennadis captured the town of Deskati 
on the left flank, and two days after this took place the great 
battle near Sarandaporos (forty pores), the imposing range of 
mountains known to the ancients as the Iron Gates. In this 
battle all the artillery of the Greek Army was brought into action, 
and the whole of the Second, Third and Fourth Divisions en- 
gaged, with the result that a signal victory crowned the efforts 
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of the Hellenic forces. The fighting ranged over a wide moun- 
tainous area, and extended right up to the base of Mount 
Olympus, the casualties amounting to 1,500 on the Greek side 
alone. It is said that General von der Goltz had expressed 
the opinion that this winding defile, which was regarded as 
impregnable, would be the ‘ grave of Greece,’ and it was expected 


even by the Allies to retard the progress of the Greek army at 


least ten days, whereas the place was captured in little more than 
twenty-four hours. After the battle, some attempt was made to 
pursue the flying Turks ; but the physical powers of the invaders 
were utterly exhausted in consequence of their exertions in 9 
difficult a country and by reason of the long marches they had 
made. This battle may be said to have included the skirmishes of 
the Fourth Division near Mocro, the engagement of the Fifth 
Division at Lazarades, and the fight on this and the succeeding 
day near Vlacholivado. 

The following day saw the pursuit of the retreating Turkish 
army, the engagement at Rachovo, and the capture of six batteries 
of Turkish artillery and the whole of the enemy’s stores situated 
at Kozani. On the route of flight large numbers of projectiles 
were found in the fields and roads, evidently dropped deliberately 
from the back of the artillery wagons for the purpose of lighten- 
ing the loads and of ensuring the success of the flight. The 
town of Servia was now reached, and the way to Monastir was 
open to the victorious troops, who, in accordance with the urgent 
counsel of the French military officers attached to the Greek 
army, commenced to follow the route to that city, the pursuing 
cavalry brigade having a skirmish with the enemy near Kailar 
on the 30th of September. 

In the meantime a body of troops was detached from the 
army and marched north through marshes and most difficult 
country, keeping as near as possible to the coast ; this army took 
part in severe engagements at Caterini and Castania, fighting 
their way through the Pass of Tripotamo and forcing the difficult 
defile of Petra. 

On the 3rd of October, the battle of Nalbankeuy was fought 
by the Fifth Division, and on the next two following days the 
Brigades of General Gennadis engaged the enemy successfully 
at Grevena, a town some miles west of Deskati. 

At this stage in the progress of the Greek army orders reached 
the Crown Prince from Athens which caused him to alter his 
proposed plan of campaign, which had Monastir as its objective, 
and to turn to the right towards Salonica. Accordingly, with the 
main body of his troops he proceeded towards the east, where, 
on the 4th of October, was fought the bloody battle of Yenidje 
or Yieniotse (Yenidje is the Pella of Greek history, famous as 
the birthplace of Alexander the Great). In this battle, which 
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may be said to have settled the fate of Salonica, the First, 
Second, Third, Fourth and Sixth Divisions were concerned, and 
the conflict, which lasted for twenty-four hours and was fought 
with tremendous fury on both sides, resulted in a complete victory 
for the Greeks, the capture of ten cannon, a large number of 
prisoners and an enormous quantity of war material. Two thou- 
sand Greeks were either killed or wounded, and the losses of 
the Turks were even greater. The next few days saw the engage- 
ment of the Seventh Division at the Bridge of Kara-asmak and 
the passage of the Yardar, and on the 7th of October the road 
to Salonica was open to the triumphant but exhausted invaders. 

In the meantime, the Fifth Division on the road to Monastir 
had fought two more battles, one on the 8th of October, at 
Banitzar, and the other on the 9th and 10th near Sorovitch. 
On the 13th of October, Tachsin Pasha, Commander of the 
Turkish army at Salonica, proposed terms of capitulation to the 
Crown Prince; but, these being rejected, two final engagements 
were fought, one by the Second Division at Baldje on the right 
flank, and the other by the Cavalry Brigade at Langaza to the 
north-east of the city. Finding further resistance hopeless, the 
Turkish commander accepted the conditions imposed by the 
Greek Commander-in-Chief, the capitulation of Salonica was 
agreed upon, and on the 14th of October the garrison of 27,000 
men surrendered the town and the fortress of Karrabournou, and 
were taken prisoners and disarmed. First the Crown Prince, 
and then the King of Greece entered the city in triumph; but 
two days afterwards, to the astonishment of the Greeks, the 
Bulgarians, who had been marching south upon Salonica, 
appeared outside the city. They were led by the two sons of 
King Ferdinand, in charge of M. Stanchoff, the Bulgarian 
Minister in Paris; and, notwithstanding the fact that they had 
heard that Salonica had fallen to the Greeks, they continued 
their march to the city. Meeting a small body of Turkish troops 
at the village of Aivati they dispersed them after a desultory 
fusillade : this constituting the only achievement of the Bul- 
garians in respect of Salonica. It is quite clear that previously 
to the opening of the Balkan campaign no agreement was entered 
into as to what territory was to be occupied by the respective 
Allies. It seems to have been a case of each country taking 
what she could and keeping what she could; and certainly 
Greece is to be congratulated on arriving ‘just in the nick of 
time’ (as a distinguished officer put it in English) to claim 
that territory of Salonica which all feel to be her lawful prize.* 


* Later, the Greek fleet transported the whole of the Bulgarian forces in 
Salonica by sea to Dede-agac in Thrace, whence they proceeded to the lines of 
Tehatalja. 
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In pursuance of this policy of ‘catch-who-catch-can,’ the 
Montenegrin forces engaged in the blockade of Scutari are said 
at one time to have refused the offer of Servian artillery for 
the bombardment of the Scutari fortress Tarabosc, which is the 
key to the position there, preferring to bring about the capitula- 
tion of the city by themselves, although not possessed of adequate 
artillery for the purpose. 

Salonica, in which city the King and Queen and all the 
members of the Hellenic Royal Family established themselves, 
is a city of 270,000 inhabitants, of whom 80,000 are Spanish- 
speaking Jews. This population was swelled by the presence 
of numbers of Turkish refugees who came from Bosnia when 
the Austrians occupied that territory some time ago; and these 
it is now proposed should be conveyed by the Greek fleet to 
Asia Minor. 

After a brief rest at Salonica, one division set out for 
Monastir, where a Turkish force of more than 60,000 men was 
concentrated. Before the Greek contingent reached Florina, 
which is a little south of Monastir, it had to engage in four 
‘lesperate contests to get possession of the mountain passes of 
Komano, Ostrovo, Gornitchevo, and Kirli-derveni. These 
battles, together with those that took place near Saitista, 
Catranitza and Nissia, were fought against a Turkish army that 
was pouring south towards Janina after the surrender of Monastir 
to the Servians ; and on the 8th of November occurred the battles 
of Florina and Possoderi, which resulted in the capture of twenty- 
two cannon, 3000 Turkish prisoners, and large stores, both Greek 
and Turkish losses in these engagements being very considerable. 

The capture of Koritsa and the desperate fight in the defile 
of Tsagoni, where the Turks were routed with great slaughter, 
taken in conjunction with the battles of Viglitsa and Smerdessi, 
forced the enemy into full flight south ; and the last engagement 
with the retreating army took place in the defiles of Kiari. 


While the campaign in Macedonia, in which the élite of the 
Greek army were engaged, had been in progress, the army under 
the command of General Sapoundjakis, consisting very largely 
of details hastily called together, had been operating through 
Arta, having as its objective the city of Janina, the capital of 
Epirus, where a Turkish garrison, numbering, with the remnants 
of the Turkish forces which fled from the north, about 30,000 
fighting men, were surrounded and besieged by the Greeks. But 
previous to the blockade encounters took place at Chimarka, where 
the detachment of Colonel Spiromilios distinguished itself, and at 
Paramythia, Grimovo, Metsovo, Drisko, Delvino, Syrrako, and 
in the defiles of Pente-pigadia (‘Five fountains’), all proving 
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successful for the Greek arms, although dearly bought at a great 
loss of life. 

The key to the city of. Janina is the mighty rock fortress 
of Bizani. Bizani is to Janina what the fortress of Tarabosc 
is to the city of Scutari: once Bizani is taken the city lying 
below in the plains is at the mercy of the victors. So surrounded 
is the city with a barrier of steep, inaccessible mountains, that 
it is said that the capture of the position from the south is 
well-nigh impossible; and several Greek divisions moved down 
from the north, making but slow progress over the rough passes 
and mountains which are the marked features of this difficult 
tract of country. 

It is very hard for any who have not visited these parts to form 
the faintest idea of the configuration of Epirus and the impassable 
nature of the approach to Bizani and Janina. Rugged mountains 
without regular roads, broken constantly by deep ravines, con- 
stitute a position designed as it were by the very forces of Nature 
to resist attack. In order to get the Greek guns into position, 
zig-zag paths had to be laboriously cut on the hill-sides through 
the rock; and then up these paths—in many cases little more 
than a metre in width—cannon had to be hauled by hand and 
taken up in separate pieces. Beams and planks were in constant 
requisition, and amidst a constant rain, over slippery roads where 
the least slip was perilous, progress was necessarily slow. Twenty 
men carried each gun; two men each wheel; two more the gun 
shield ; and then followed the ammunition and shells, two carried 
by each man. The good humour and pluck of the Hellenic soldiers 
in Epirus may be said to be characteristic of the spirit in which 
the whole campaign has been conducted. In the face of desperate 
difficulties, and against a constant fusillade of shot and shell from 
135 of the Turkish guns which were in position round Janina, the 
work was carried on ; and when once the guns were fixed in posi- 
tion the artillery duel was kept up continuously by night as well as 
by day. All through the day the infernal noise was heard, the 
deep booming of the big guns and the shrill crackle of the machine 
guns; but one soon accepted it and became almost used to it. 
As the Greek guns were fired and the shell left the cannon, a 
puff of white smoke disappeared into the air and the noise dimin- 
ished as the projectile flew on its deadly errand and disappeared 
beyond a hill top. And so with the arrival of shell in the Greek 
lines ; one saw a white puff over the adjacent hills, a pretty silky 
cloud, then came the crash of the shell or the rain of bullets 
thrown by the shrapnel, raising a great cloud of dust and often 
bringing a message of death in its train. 

Over the huge rock fortress of Bizani, which is about 800 yards 
distant from the nearest Greek fort, a Greek army aeroplane was 
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flown from time to time. From his position the aviator was 
able to discern the disposition of the fort and the effect of the 
Greek fire, and often in passing he-dropped bombs into Bizani, 
inflicting serious damage. On the last occasion a shot from 
the Turkish fort wounded Lieutenant Montoussis in the hand as 
he was flying over the fortress. 

Twice did the Greek infantry make assaults upon the position, 
only to be beaten back with terrible loss of life; and the valley 
of Manaliasa, with the village of the same name lying to the 
west of Janina, has been the scene of several bloody engagements, 
the village having been taken by the Greeks, then retaken by 
the Turks, and again recaptured at a great expense of human 
life. 

Finally, the Crown Prince, leaving Salonica, arrived with the 
Fourth and Sixth Divisions to take command of operations, and 
upon his arrival he immediately commenced attacking operations 
on the west side of Janina, wisely leaving himself with a means of 
retreat to the sea in case of necessity. Here he achieved his 
final great victory, with comparatively slight loss, a victory result- 
ing in the surrender of the city on the 6th of March, together with 
the adjacent fortresses and the whole of the Turkish garrison, 
including the commander, Essad Pasha. 

Thus Janina, over which for five hundred years the Crescent 
flag has floated, gave itself up to the Greek forces after a siege 
lasting nearly five months; and considering that many efficient 
military experts have expressed the view that it was one out of 
half a dozen of the best fortified places in the world, there can 
be no doubt that the operations of the Greek army in this siege 
will furnish one of the most interesting studies of warfare in 
modern times. 

Most important to the success of the Allies’ cause has been 
the action of the Greek fleet, which before the outbreak of the 
war had the advice and direction of Admiral Tufnell, of the 
British Navy. Thanks to its blockade of the Asiatic coasts, 
the Greek navy has prevented the Turks from conveying their 
Asiatic forces to Macedonia and Thrace, where they would have 
proved a serious menace to the right flank of the Bulgarian forces, 
and from carrying over a supply of coal and ammunition. It has 
also occupied Mitylene, Chios, and other Avgean Islands after 
several severe engagements, and fought several successful actions 
by sea. The Balkan States—it is safe to say—could never have 
ventured to declare war with such hope of success had they not 
been assured of the assistance of the Greek fleet. 


This then, briefly, is the Greek record up to date, with, in 
addition to the conquered territory, the capture of nearly 50,000 
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prisoners, including the two generals commanding the Turkish 
armies, of 150 guns, of 77,000 rifles, and of a large supply of 
ammunition, stores, and general war material. 


THE HOosprrats 


As with the commissariat and general equipment department 
of the Greek army, so with the hospitals. The outbreak of war 
six months before the original time fixed upon found the Greeks 
wholly unprepared. It is true that a certain number of field 
hospitals were equipped and accompanied the troops; but these 
were wholly inadequate, and the extraordinary rapidity of the 
marches and the exceptional difficulty of transport all added to the 
grave consequences of the lack of sufficient medical service and 
apparatus. The whole policy of the compaign seemed to be to 
strike at once and quickly. Numbers of devoted ladies therefore 
left their comfortable homes and went to the front immediately 
the war broke out, everyone working with devotion and enthusi- 
asm. Amongst these were the Princess Sophie (Crown Princess), 
Princess Helene, Princess Marie, who organised the floating 
hospital transport, and Princess Alice (of Battenberg), who was at 
Elassona and worked with the members of the medical force by 
day and by night. One of these ladies tells of the first man 
wounded at Elassona : he stumbled in at the hospital door with a 
bullet shot in his jaw, and another in his shoulder, crying ‘ Zeto 
Hellas, we’ve won,’ and promptly fainted. 

The Elassona hospital was hastily prepared and established 
in a large school building. The lady who was in charge asked 
the Greek commander for twenty men for the necessary transfor- 
mation of the place ; and these men worked with most loyal good- 
will, directed and encouraged by the lady, who addressed them one 
and all as ‘boys.’ One soldier proved particularly helpful and 
handy. When all was arranged the lady asked him, ‘ What is 
your name, boy?’ MHe replied, ‘I am the Prefect of Syra,’ 
mentioning the name of one of the best families in the country. 

At the present moment the hospitals and hospital service are 
perfectly well organised. The central hospital at Athens, set up 
in the buildings of the Maraslion (Ecole Normale Supérieure), is 
under the charge of an English nurse appointed directly by the 
Crown Princess; while there are hospitals established and 
thoroughly well equipped at Corfu, Prevsa (one of the ports of 
Epirus), and at Levkas (Santa Maura). The casualties from first 
to last cannot be far short of 20,000, and the list of wounded and 
killed at Janina was very heavy. Under the beating rain the 
wounded were brought in from the firing line and carried care- 
fully over the rough slippery rocks and muddy defiles to the 
valley below; whence after a journey lasting nearly two hours 
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they reached the plain, and so by carts, motor cars, and every 
imaginable kind of conveyance arrived at the base hospital. It 
was a terrible procession that stretched out across the plain, 
The poor fellows, one day well and sturdy, full of joke and fun, 
cheering as one saw them in the transports hurrying up to 
Previsa ; and the next carried along, their faces twisted with pain, 
with mutilated bodies and bleeding wounds. The wounded, 
indeed, showed great endurance; seldom did more than a groan 
or a cry to the Holy Virgin (Panagia Mou) pass their lips. 

At one of the base hospitals there was the case—a serious 
case—of a man who on inquiry as to his wounds replied : ‘ Ah, 
I am not wounded, I am only ill; I shall not get the medal for 
wounds, I am only ill.’ The poor fellow died that night. 

The fields along the roads show many a humble mound where 
death has claimed some of the men in the carts. The cart is 
stopped, comrades go into the first meadow that can be found, 
and dig a grave: a rough wooden cross marks the place where 
they have laid their fellow, and so they pass on, leaving the boy 
sleeping alone. 


THE REFUGEES 


It was at Santi Quaranta, on the Epirus coast, which is about 
forty-five miles from Janina and forms one of that city’s ports, 
that we first were brought face to face with perhaps the most 
serious problem of the whole war. Coming down by the Austrian 
Lloyd steamer from Durazzo, where the Servians are in occupa- 
tion, we anchored in the bay outside Santi Quaranta. Not 4 
light shone from the town ; the steamer whistle blew, its search- 
light flashed along the quay and upon the houses on the front, 
but not a sign of life appeared. Getting into the ship’s boats, 
we rowed across the harbour—to find the whole place deserted. 
It was a town of the dead; shops, hotels, churches, private 
houses, stores, none showed the slightest sign of life. The Turks 
sweeping down from the north, burning, pillaging, and killing 
as they went, sent flying before them the native population 
(and the Albanian Turk is said to be even more brutal than 
the Ottoman Turk), to whom the message ‘The Turks are 
coming ’ is @ terror that is not only a tradition of the past, but 
also a very present horror. Most of the refugees, deserting 
houses, farms, and all their property, and carrying small bundles 
on their backs, fled to Corfu and Cephalonia, which we found 
next day crowded out with these poor people. The Government 
allows them just enough to keep from actual starvation—29 leptas 
a day, about 23d. in our money. 

This is the huge problem that calls for the most urgent help 
and consideration. At Salonica, where 40,000 refugees have 
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gathered, attempts are being made to get them to go back at once 
to their villages; but in Epirus up to the present this has been 
absolutely impossible, and to the problem of looking after the 
widows and orphans of the combatants is added the horror of 
impending famine, not only amongst the refugees, but through- 
out the main part of the Peninsula, particularly in Greece, which 
is an agricultural country. 

Last autumn, when the war broke out, the crops were not all 
gathered, and though women and children helped when the men 
were called away, in many cases they had to leave their homes 
speedily and to fly. The prospect is most serious; the men ought 
to be back in their farms and fields almost at once, otherwise an 
outbreak of famine seems inevitable. 


THE FUTURE 


To conclude, in this war the Greek army has unmistakably 
proved itself worthy of its ancient tradition; the Greek nation, 
too, has proved its grit and steadiness; and all lovers of Greece 
will be glad to feel that this is so. The war over, a great future 
opens up for the nation. The financial sacrifices she has con- 
tinuously made in the past to help her compatriots in Macedonia 
and other Turkish provinces will now cease to be required ; the 
untapped natural resources of new additions to her territory will 
be capable of exploitation, and trade crippled by Turkish re- 
actionary restrictions can now enter on a fresh lease of life. 
Already the railway extending from Athens to Larissa, which 
for fifteen years has been denied extension through Macedonia by 
the Turkish Government, is in the hands of the engineers. 
Salonica in Greek hands under the enlightened policy of M. 
Venezelos will—I have undoubted authority for saying—be a free 
port, whereas under the Bulgarians it would have been bound 
to become a naval station for Bulgaria. With the traditional 
admiration of the Greeks for English ideas and English interest, 
the larger Greece and the Greek islands are on the high road to 
an era of sound prosperity that may well secure the foundation 
of that peace in the Near East which it has been the aim of this 
country and the British Foreign Office to preserve and foster. 
In face of all these hopeful signs, and of the probability that 
Greece will soon emerge to a rank of some account as a Mediter- 
ranean naval power, it is surely not too much to expect that 
Shelley’s prophecy may yet be verified, and that Hellas’s great 
age may soon begin anew. 


As I wrote these last words, news reached London of the 
assassination of King George of Greece at Salonica. The King’s 
fate, tragic and deplorable as it is, to his country, and to those 
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who knew and loved him, yet possesses a certain enviable 

. consoling element. Af the height of his popularity, a popularil 
such as he never had in all his reign before, at the terminati 
of a brilliantly successful war, conscious that in his fifty yea 
of rule he had made Greece an orderly, reputable, and respecte 
country ; with a son ready to succeed him who has just 
golden opinions from all by reason of his masterly conduct, 
the war; to meet his end suddenly, withouf apprehension, w 
out even knowing how or whence death came, this may be} 
great a happiness as a king can attain, and felix opportunital 
mortis may be our consolation as we gaze upon his tomb. ~~ 


ALEX. DEVINE. | 
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